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FROM THE PREFACE 


7'uk pnrpusu of this b<w>k k tw]>rovitlt“ in oue volutne of mndei'iite 
built iiiid prSt:« ;i t‘<n;]|>ciiilious itp-to^rlFtt-o Histoiy of India as 
%vb[]U^j bjiiittl [31.1 tilt rosiilts []f mfjdcni rostNU'oJi attd oxtoiidiiifj 
fiKi-ni tlio cur']it‘#iL tiniL^s to tlic tiid of 1^)11, H been closlj^rTU^d 
wJtli tJio dtfiirt; to presJoi'^'e dite prTtFjjorfioi; flirtin tlie 
Aiioieiitj 111 [idle, MuliainiiifidFiitj find Eritirili Poruwla Filikoj tbo 
s|>jrco beiiif^ OJirtifiilly allotted so ^is ta ^^ivc ]>ro]uii]tn]ce tfi the iiiori! 
signiRoant setdioiiH, The anil mi' Ijru'i sought te attain .“itrepulia).!! 
jujciLiTity [jf HljttojneiLt jind iiiiitjiLdirility of jiLtli^^tiiientj bo titr ns 
may bo- 'i'lic Jsiibjcct lias liis attention for aiearly half 

VVliilfc foot-notes iiFive been coiirniecl within lunrow- luint^daj the 
aulliorititis used are itidioatod iritli ooiisidei'able fullnci^ss- I’lie 
lists of JHitlioirLti« arc not isitonded to bo bib]ii>girn,phitSr Thoy 
merely ineotion the piibhcathnis aetoaUy consLilted-r Chnmo- 
kt'rk'jil talileSj imipSj Find other ai(k for the speciitl benefit of pra- 
fessed students liF^e been pmvidc^h but it is Jioped tliat tlio 
volume imiy prove rojidjible by and useful to fill persons -iv^ho 
dfsii'o to ]k)3HeKs some knowledge of Indian history Jind do not 
find it mere stJiool-bo^jk sufHcio^jit No bocik on lines ut all similar 
!3 In e’clstenct- 1'be okloT wui'ks of JVleadows Tayloi'j Mjn’.slunfm, 
Jind otlier jiuthoiTi jire iiceesaarlly ustlcssr for the Hbidu Period, 
whicli w'Eis treated eonseeu lively jni;d eritiailly for the first time 
in tlie J''adi/ Ilisinr^ qf IntUa^ ptibhslied origiiiiilly in lyO'tj mid 
revised ii> suljfieqnent editinuns. . , . 

Notwithiffjindlug tlie ubvitjus tabem that no man ean be muster 
In equrJ degrees ofjill the juirtsof ladiFi'slfmgstoiy^ it bfdesiriible in 
my o|iinioii that & generfil liiji-tory should be tlie work of a single 
author. Composite liisloriesj built up of eliEiiJters by specialists^ 
suffer from thcljtck of litontry unity and from the absence of one 
controlling mind sc Severely that their gain in eruditioai is apt to 
be outw'eighed by their dullness. , , . 


XfRQM THE EREEACE 


The spelling of AsinitiC vortls amd names follows the prjiiccple 
obsei"ved in my wni’k oa Ah]>ar, withj ijerhajK^ a, slight fui'ther 
indulgence in [KJpuhir litcnry forms. 71]e only diacritical marl; 
used as a general rule is tliat iilaced over Imiig vowels, and iiitendctl 
as u guide to tlic approximfito proniiiiciation. Consoairiiits are to 
be pron^]i]Ticc(I as in Ejigbsh, Vowels usoidly have the Ibilian 
sounds, so that is to be read as ^Mcer'' and MTtl- as ^ M-rxih \ 
Short a with stress is pronoiinted like u in Mmtand when 
w'lthout stress as an indistinct A^owel like the A iii ' A]^ieru‘ah 
-The name Afthnr Consequently ia pronoLinccd ^ Ukhiii' ' or ' Uklu'r’, 
No aiti'bfTcr ayslcm is practiCiible, for we cjinnot revert tit tlic 
burljiifigms of the old books. 

Much research and care have been devoted bi t'oHertiopi aiid 
rejiroductions of the numerous illnstratlouR. 

My acknowledgemeiHs art due to tlie SecretJiry tjf Hijile hir 
India for gener4d libei-ty to use illustrjdions in oJTicial pnhlic;tLi[)n.s ; 
and to B, Lewis Rice, l!lsi|.^ Q[.L. for tlie use of two illustra- 
tiO]ia from ZkTyjcorc awd Coorg J'rant the Im-eiytiitmu .,. . 

Copyright extracts iwe itpiynluced by perLuission of Mtismts. Kvgan 
Pauh Trenebj Triihner & Co, (from Cover) j and Mr- William 
Heinemaiin (from Plofessor Mitcdcniell).,». 

NcTt,—As the hook prObablyifliU be used in cu]]c^mg^ ih Rf'cms m 
EiLy that the tiivci sections of the Introduetio]] am not SutcudLid fur 
juciEur studerita- who in ay leave thecii unrcjid. 
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PUllO SHERDS NOTE 

The relevant entries in the list ef Additions and Corrections 
printed in the iirst edition of the vdiole work have now been 
incorporated with the teitC and notes. 

The 0 |>portnnity has been taken by the author to rectify sundry 
minute slips or cin'ci-T3> and to insert a few additioirai references. 
The principal corrections of matters of fcict will be found on pa^ 
Ttvi noi^i 47j line 3 ; 5Sfjoie ; 6S ; 77j first para^ \ llOj version; 
174^ 17.^5; and Ho/e. 
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INTRODUCTION 
SECTION 1 

TIjc (feosrniililcal foimilELi,ion [ cEiyergity In unity nnd unity in divernty; 
itie BccniM und ]>erjoda of llic etory ; aeiupowcr ; formii of ^vcrnnt.‘nt; 
tbt lilsftory of tlioujjhit. 

The gfwgrapMcaJ unit. The of tiiSs boolt is filniost 

exclusiveJy the unit oiillcd by that jiame on the 

ordinury initpiij lPOiinde<L on the north, north-wefit, find north-oftat 
by mountsiin rangeS;! and eJsewhcrc by tiio acju The exten&ivc 
Burmese territoHeSn flltliough no’w governed part of the Indian 
empire, cannot be described ns being part of India. Burma h&s 
u sepEirato history, lurcly tonoinfiig on tiial of India prior to the 
nineteentli century. HEinilarly, Ceylon, aItJiough geologically 
a fraginecit de each eel from t.hc jieninsula in relatively recent timoSs 
always lias had a distinct political existence^ rccluiring separate 
historical trcntincntr The inland is not now ineJuded in tJie Indian 
empire, and its afhifrs will not be dtsciisned in this work, except 
ineidcntallyt Certain portionfi of BulSehistan now atlministered 
or eentrollod by the Indian l^uvcmmej’it He beyond the limits of 
the gcNtgraphical unit called IndEa. Aden and sundry otlier out¬ 
lying dependencies of the Indian empire obviously nre not parts of 
India, and the happeningSi in those jdaees rarely demand notice. 
Vast extent of area. Forinal^ technical descriptions of the 
"cogrnphicnl and j^hysical features of Indiu may be found in many 
easily uccessible books, and need not be Tcjiroduccd here. But 
certain geographical facts witli a direct hearing on the history 
require brief comment^ because, fls RieJiafd Hakluyt truly obaervert 
long ago. ‘ Geographic and Clironologie are tlic Sonne and the 
Moonc, the right eye and the left eye of all hifitory.' TJio large 
extent of the area of India, whicli may be correctly designated ns 
A oub-contEpent, is rf material geographical fact. The history ef 
a region so vast, hounded by a eoast-ltnc of about 3,4PO miles, 
more or less, and a mountain barrier on the north some l,fiOO 
miles in length, and inhabited by a populaiion numbering ucurly 
SOO millions, necessurily must be long and intricate. The detailed 
treatment suitable to the story of a small county cannot be 
applied in a general history of India. The antlior of sucli a book, 
must be content to sketch his picture in outlines boldly drawn, 
and to leave out multitudes of recorded particulars, 

Gcmtlajontal and peulngular ragiona. Another geographical 
fact, namely, that India cemprisefi both a large continental, aob- 
tropical area, and an approximately equal peninsiilar, tropical area, 
has had immense influence upon the hiatory. 

Three territorial compartments. Geographical eonditlou-i 
T isie 
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INTEODUCTION 


iJivided Indian history^ until the nineteenth centuryH into tlirce 
welhniarked territorial compaTtrruintH, not to nit^ntion minor dis’ 
tinet areas, such as the Konky-Of thu Himalayan region, and otherSi^ 
The three aro i (l) the notHiern plains forming tlie basina of tJic 



Indus and Ganges ; f3) the Deccan plateau lying to the south of j 
the Narbada, and to the north of the Krishna and XungabhadTh 
rivers ; and ffl) th* far south, beyond those rivers, comprising 
tht group of Tani]! 5t4tes<f Ordinarily* of thoso three geogra* j 
phie&l tompartmentfi has had a dietinct, highly complex stoiy of ■ \ 




DOMINANCE OF THE NORTH 


m 

its Qwn. The points of conteioE bet ween t]ie three Jj.iPtoiries are not 
very numerous, 

dominance of tli« north. Tlic nortliem j>lHjnSj tJiie Aryavarta 
of t]te old books, and the Hindostan of tooro recent timeSj al-ways 
have been the seat of the principal enipiree and the scene of tiie 
events inoist interesting to tlie outer world. The wide waterways 
uf the great snow-fed rivers and the fertile levy! plains are natural 
advarvtages wlucii have inevitably attraeted a teeming population 
from time imniemorial. TJie open naticne of tlve country, easily 
accessible to martial inv^adeni fiiom tlio north-west, lias given 
fretiiient oec.iision for the formation of ]>owerfiil ]^i^>^^loIns ruled 
by vigorfius foroii^ners. The peciinsuh^r, tropical fieetiem of India, 
isolated from Uic rest of the world by its poHition^ and in oinilaet 
witli other Coicntrics only by sen-bitrne Contnicrcp, hah pursued its 
Own eontwo, little notioed by and caring little for faroiRnerB, The 
hiMturian of India iis bound by the nattirv of tilings to direct hJs 
attention primarily to tlie north, and is aide to give only a secendary 
place to tlie story of the Deccan jilaU^an and tlie far south* 

No stmthem power cvct coo hi attempt to maatcr the north, but 
the more amldti^JUA rtilcrs of Aryavartlt or Hindustan often have 
extended their sway far beyond the dividing line of tl^e Narbadfi- 
When Dnpleix in tlie eighteenth century dreamed of a Franco-: 
Indian empire with its base in tlie peninsula he was bound to fall.. 
The success of tJie Bnglish was dependent on tlicir acquisition of. 
rich Bengal and their command of tlie Gaugetic watenvayr^, In 
a later sta^e of tlie British advance the eonquest of the l^njab' 
was conditioned by the control of the Indus navigation, previously 
B&cuxed by the rather unscrupulous proceedings of Lords Auckland 
and BhenboTough. The rivers of Gie peninsnia do not offer 
ijimilar facilities for pcnctratFon of the interior. 

Gbangas in rivers, T!ic foregoing general observations indi- 
isatt broa<lly tlie ways in whicli tho geographical position and eon- 
llgiira,tioi;i of India Jiave affected the course of her history. But 
the aubjeet will bear a little more elaboration and the discuseion 
of cortain less eoitspieuouis illustrations of the bearing of geography 
upon history* Let lis tetufider for a moment the ^langes in the 
great rivers of India, which, when seen in full flood, suggest thoughts 
of the ocean rather than of inland Btreams* Unless one has battled 
in an open fcrry-1x>at with one of those miglity niasjies of surging 
water m tJie hctglit of the raim?, it is difEloiilt to reaTiKe Uicir 
demoniac power. They cut and carve the soft alluvial plains at 
tlicir will, recking of n^ithing* VGld beds of the Sutlaj can ^ traced 
across a space eiglity-flvo miles wide.J The Indus, the Ganges, the 
Kosi, the Brahmaputra, and scores of other rivers behave, eaclii 
aeoorcbng to its ability^ in the sam« way, defipising all barriers, 
natural or artificial. Who can tell where the Indus flowed in the 
days of Alexander the Great ^ Yet books, professedly learned^ 
are not afraid to trace his course minutely Ui tough the Pan mb 
and Sind by tlie help of some modem map, and to offer preiiended 
identifteationa of sites upon the hanks of rivers which eevtainly 


IKTKODGCTION 
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were somewhcfe cise twejity-two centuries ago* Wc know lliat 
they must Ijceii somewhere but whern they were no liiuu 
can talk So with the Vedic riversi, severnl of which bear t!ie 
ancient nanicH. Tlic rivers of t!ic KishiB were not tl]e riv^era oi 
to-day. The descriptions- prove that in tiie old, oid days their 
character often differed compictcly from wiiut it now is, and ex- 
pcrieuQC teaclies that their courses must have been widely diver¬ 
gent, CommeTitato):& in their ann^ciiairs witii the latest efliiiou 
of tile Indian Atlas opened out before them are not always witiiug 
to be bothered with sucli inconvenient facts. Kver since the early 
MuharmTiadan invasions the clian^s'in tlic rivcrtt iiave ijcen 
enormous, and the contemporary histtirics ^if the foreign qcj[i- 
queroES eannot be understood unless the rt;ulity and extciit of 
lliose changes be borne constantly in xrtjiul. ^ One hiFgc river- 
system, based on the extinct Ilakra or WuliLiidnli ^river, which 
ij once flowed do-wn from the iiioun tains tli rough IbihuwaipUr, Enus 
wholly disappeared^ tho Ihial Khitgeg having betm tiefermd nnt.tl tlie 
eighteenth centnty, Scores of moumla, silent wilnasscrf e< 3 tJut 
existence of numberless forgpttci^ and often nainelt^s townfi, henr 
testimony to the desolation wrought when the waturii of life dOHort 
theit channels. A large and faseinatin^ voimne might be do voted 
to the study and description of th-e.frca^ of Indian rivcr!j+ 

Fosition of citioB. In connexion witJi that topic Etmithcr ]Hiint 
may be mentioned. The founders of tJie more important old 
cities almost invariably built, if possible, on the Ejfink of a river, 
and not only that, hut Ijetween two rivers in tins trittnglo abtsve 
the confluence* Do'-^ens of examples might be cited, but one must 
suffice. The ancient imperial capital,; PataKputra, represented 
by the modem Patna, occupied sudi a secure position between the 
guarding wators of tlic Son and the Gangca, The existing city, 
twelve miles or so bdow^ the conllucnce, has lost tlie strategical 
advantages of Its predecessor. Historians wjio forget the posititm 
of Pfltaliptitra in relation to the rivers go Impclcjssly wronsg in their 
comments on the texts of tlie auoicnt Indiaci, and foreign authors. 

Ghanges ot the land. Charigcs in the coast'kac atnl tlic level 
of the land have greatly modihed the couiret of history, anrl must 
be remembered by the historian who desires to avoir! Judicrous 
blunders. The atory of the voyage of. Ncareiids* for instance, 
cannot be properly appreciated by any student who fails to compare 
the descriptions recorded by the Greeks with tiie surveys of 
modern geogFaphej&. 'Vt'hen the changes in the coast^line are 
understood* statements of the old authors which looked erraneous 
nt firat sight are found to be correct, ?rhe utter destruotion of 
the once wealthy commercial cities of Korkai and Kaynl on the 
Tinnevelly coast, now miles from the sea and buried under sand 
dunes, ceases to be a mystery W'hftn we know* as we do, that the 
coast level has risen. / In other localities, some not very distant 
from the places named, the converse has happened, and tlie fiea has 
^advanetsd, or* in other words;, the land has sunk. The careful 
investigator of ancient history needs) to be continually on his guard ^ 
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tile inBidious deoeptloiiB of the inoderti maph Many 
pirofcsaors, tiftriTian and others^ have tumbled licAdloaj^ into the pit. 
The subject beinf? a hobby of mine I must not xide the sitetA too fax. 

Tlie of Xodiau history. Empliasis has Ijeen laid on the 

fact that most of the notable events of Indian hirtory occurred 
in one or other of the tliree great regions aepiVTated from each 
other by natniral barrierii. HlndoBtan, tlie Dcetan? and. the far 



south continued to bo thus kept apart until the rapid progresE of 
soientihe iliscovery during the nineteenth century overthrew the 
boundaries set by nature. The mighty Indus and Cariges aie 
now spanned by railway bridges as saciircly as a potty ivater- 
course is crossed by a sjx-foot culvert. The No Man^s Land of 
Goudwaua—the T^ilci country along tlio banks of the Narbada 
and among the neighbouring hills—no longer hides any secrets. 
Roads and railways climb tl\e steepest passes of the Western Ghats, 
which more than once tried, ilie nerves of our soldiers in the old 
wars. The magnificent natural haven of Bombay alwavs was ac 
good as it is now, but it was of no use to anybody ns Tong at; it 
was cut oJf from the interior of India by creeks, swamps„ and 
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mountaias. The changes in modem conditions, -wlncli it would be 
tedious to enumerate, have made Bombay tlic premier city of 
India. Royal command may decree that the oflicial licad-quartcrs 
of the (Government of India should shift from C4ilcuttiv to Delhi, 
but no proclamations can make the inland city of tlie Moguls Uxc 
real capital of India, so long as the Indian empire is ruled by the 
masters of the sea. The claim to the llrst place may be disputed 
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between Calcutta and Bombay. No rival can share in the com¬ 
petition. : 

Fortresses. The progress of modern seience has not only dc- ) 

stroyed the political and strategical value of the natural barriers -j 

offered by mountains, rivers, and forests. It has also rendered " | 
useless the ancient fortresses, which used to be considered impreg¬ 
nable, and were more often won by briberv than by assault. ^ 
Asirgarh m Khahdesh, which in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centimes was reckoned to be one of the wonders of the world, so 
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th»t it Tvas- * ifnpossible to conceive a. strongeT fortTcss *, defied the 
arms of Akbar, yielding only to his gold- Now it stands deaalate, 
witliont a single soldier to guard it. W?icn Lord Dufferin decided 
to pay Sindia the compliment of restoring Gwfillor Fort to his 
keeping, tlie transfer could be effected without the slightest danger 
to the safety of the Empire. The numberless stTon^olds on the 
tops of the hills of the Deccan before which Aurnngzeb wiisted ^ 
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NORTH-WESTERN PASSES AND COUN'OtlKS. 

many ycaie arc now opcri to any pightaecT- The strategical 
points which deminated the military action of the Hindu and 
Muhammadan aovereigns are for the most part of no account in 
these days. The sieges of fortresses which occupy so large a apace 
in the earlier history will never ocout again. Modern generals think 
much more of araiiway junction than of the most inaecossible castlCn 
"Tlie nortlieni record. One reason why the historian must 
devote most of his space to the narrative of events occurring in 
northern India has been mentioned. Another is that the nortl^m 
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record is ftjtr !tsis imperfect tliat of the pcninHiilu. Very little 
is kriQTTn definitely cormcrnJng the snutliern kin^^domfi before 
A. Er «00, wheTcae the Jii&tory of HSndostan may be CE^rtltd Mek 
tweWe centuries earlier* This extreme dcficrcncy uf really ancient 
records conceriiing the peninsula leaves an iniTucnse gap in tlie 
history of India Trhich cannot be filled!. 

Saa-power* The arrival of Vqbco da Gama’s three little sliips 
at Caticut in 149B rcvolutioniz&d Indian history by epening up tlie 
country Jo bold adventurers coming by Bean The earlier maritime 
visitors to the coasts had come solely for putpofics of commerce 
without any tliought of oceicpation or con quest ► It is nficdIcHs 
here to recall how the Portuguese pointed out to tlieir aneeessor.s, 
Dutch, French, and Englisli^ tlic ]>at3i of junl fws made 

possible the British cmijire of India* The coiiiuiry ncniV in at the 
mercy of the power whicli comniELTUls tlm fica, and ^'nnld not pos- 
fiihiy be held by any povi^t'r unable t<s control tlic kcei nniteH, The 
strategical importaiiey of the north-wcsbTn lins deeJiticd 

as that of Bombay and Karaclir has riscui, 

Endloss divorelty. The cndlcsss diversity in the Indian 
continent is apparent and has been the subject of manj' trite 
remarks* From the physical point of view we And every cKtrcuic 
of altitude, temperature^ rainfall, and all tlic elements of climate* 
The variety of the flora and fauna, largely dependent ujTon olcmatic 
conditions, is equally obvious. From the human paint of view 
India has been oiteo described as an etlmolopeal museum, in wJdeh 
numberless races of mankind may be atudied, ranging from. Sftvagea 
of low degree to polished philosophers* That variety tif rac^s, 
languages^ manners and customa is largely the caU-se of llie in¬ 
numerable political subdivisions which chaTactcri7He Indian bfidory 
before the untfiention effected by the British supremacy. (Mega- 
sthenes in the fourth century u,o* Jteatd of 118 kingdomtiT and tlic 
actual number may well have been more*.. Even now the Native 
or Protected States, small and great, may be reckoned as about 
In all ages the crowd of principalities anrl j>owcr^ haR been 
almost past counting. From tEmt to time a strong paramoimt 
power bas arisen and succeeded for a few years in introducing 
a certain amount of political unity, but Aucih oecaaionfi were ra're* 
■When no sucli power existed, flic stat^ja, h'ii,ndrc<ls In number, 
might be likened to a swarm of free, mutn&Ily rcpelUmt molceulctf 
In ft state of incessant movement, now hying apart, and again 
coaTcHcing* 

Unity ia diversity. How then, in the face of finch Ijcwlidering 
diversity, can a history of India be written EUtid compresfied into 
a single volume of mMcratc bulk ¥ T]ic dilhcultief, arising from 
the manifold diversities summarily indicated almve nre real, and 
present serious obstacles both to the writer and to the reader of 
Indian history. A chronicle of all the kingdom p for thoufiftnds of 
years Is manifestly Impracticable. < T]^e answer to tlic query is 
found in the fact that India offers unity in diversity* The imdei- 
lying unity being leps obvious tlian the superAeial diversity* its 
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nature and limitations merit exposition. The mere fact that the 
name India conveniently designates a sub-continental area does 
not help to unify history any more than the existence of the name 
Asia could make a history of that continent feasible. The unity, 
sought must be of a nature more fundamental than that implied] 
in tlie currency of a geographical term. 

Political union. Political union attained by the subjection of 
all India to one monarcli or paramount autliority -would, of course, 
be sufficient to make smooth the patli of the historian. Such 
political union never was enjoyed by all India until the full 
establishment of the BriLitJi sovereignty, -which may be dated in one 
sense so recently as 1877, when Queen Victoria became Empress of 
India; in another sense from 1858, when Her Majesty assumed the 
direct government of British India ; and in a third sense from 1818, 
when the Marquess of Hastings shattered the Mar&thfi power, 
and openly proclaimed the fact that the Plast India Company had 
become the paramount authority throughout the whole country. 
Very few rulers, Hindu or Muhammadan, attained sovereignty 
even as extensive os that claimed by the Marquess of Hastmgs. 
The Muiiryas, who after tlie defeat of Seleukos Nikator held 
country now called Afghanistan ns far as tlie Hindu Kush, exercised 
authority more or less direct over all India Proper do-wn to the 
northern parts of Mysore. But even Asoka did not attempt to 
bring the Tamil kingdoms under his dominion. The empires of 
the Kush&ns and Guptas were confined to the north. In the 
fourtecntli century MuJiammad bin Tughlak for a few years 
exercised inipcrfcct sovereign powers over very nearly the whole 
of India. his historians never mention tlie Tamil 

states, and so far as upi>cars never heard of the powerful Hindu 
empire of Viiayanagar, which broke up in 1505. But the Great 
Mogul cherished a passionate desire to subdue tlic kingdoms of 
the Deccan plateau. His success, however, was incomplete, and 
did not extend beyond Ahmadnagar in the latitude of Bombay. 
His descendants pursued his policy, and at the close of the 
eighteenth century Aurangz2b’s officers levied tribute two or three 
times from Tanjore and Trichinopoly. Thus Atirungxcb might be 
regarded as being in a very loose sense tlie suzerain of almost all 
India. The K&bul territory continued to be part of the empire 
until 1739. The periods of partial political unification thus 
summarily indicated afford welcome footholds to the historian, 
and are far easier to deal with than Uie much longer intervals when 
nojxiwer with any serious claim to paramountcy existed. 

The political unity of all India, although never attained per¬ 
fectly in fact, always was the ideal of the people throughout the 
centuries. Tlie conception of the universal sovereign as the 
Chakravartin Raja runs through Sanskrit literature and is empha¬ 
sized in scores of inscriptions. The story of the gathering of the 
nations to the battle of Kurukshetra, as told in the Mahdoharata, 
implies the belief that all the Indian peoples, including those of 
the extreme south, were united by real bonds and concerned in 
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interests common to all. Euiopean TTTiterSj fiB a rnlc^ have beto 
more conscious of the diversity l^n of tJie unity of IntUa. Josci>J i 
Cunningham, an author of umisnally indcpcn<lcnt Jspirit, is an 
tJ«!cption+ When describing' the Sildt fears of British aggression 
in 1345^ Jie recorded tlie acute and true observation tliat ^ Hindu- 
stan^ moreover^ from Caubul to tlie valley of Assan^, and the island 
of Ceylon^ is regarded ae one countryt and dominioii in it is aaso- 
ciated ip. the minds of fJiO people with ths predominance of one 
monarch or one race India tJierofoPe possesses* and always Itas 
possessed for considerably more than two tliouaand years, ideal 
political unity* in epite of the ihet that actual complete union 
Under one sovereign, universally acknowledged by all otber princes 
and potentates, dates only from IBT'T'. The imniyinorial persistence 
of that ideal goes a long w'ay to esplain tlm acqnic^ccnco of India 
fn British rule, and was at tlie bottom of tlic paKsionnte ontbutHt 
of loyal devotion to their King-Emperor so touchingly exjtressed 
in many ways by princes aud jjcoplo hi lOU. 

Fundament^ ■oulty of Hiinl'uistm* Tlie most crisciitinlly 
fundamental Indian unity rests upon tJio fact tiiat the diverse 
peoples of India liave developed a peculiar type of culture or 
civilization utterly diUcPcnt from any other type in the world. 
That civilization may be eumuied up iu the term Hinduism* 
India primarily is a Hludu eountiy, the laud of the BruliirtanA* who 
have succeeded hy meana of pcaecful peuetratinn, not by the 
eword* in carrying their ideas into evety comer of India. Qistc, 
the characteristic Brahman inatit.ution, utterly unknown in. 
Burma, Tibet, and other bolder lands, dominates the whole of 
Hindu India, and exercises no small inftucnee over the powerful 
Muhammadan minority. N'early all Hindus reverence Bralunans:,^ 
and all may be said to venerate the cow* Few deny the authority 
of the Vedas and the other ancient scriptures. Sanskrit every¬ 
where is the sacred language. The great gods, Vishnu and Siva* 
are ret^guiKe^ and more or less wor^ippcd in all parts of India, 
^ The pious pilgrim, irhen going the round of the holy places, ia 
equally at home among the snows of Badrinith or on the burning 
sands of Rama’s Bridge* The seven saered cities include places 
iu the far south as well as in Hindoatan. Similarly, the cult of 
rivers 19 cominon to all Hindus, and all alike Hhare in the aQcction 
felt for the tales of the and Rdm^ana. J 

^dia beyond all donbt possesses a deep underlying fundamental 
unity, far more profound than that produced either by geographical 
isolation or by political suicrainty. That unity transcends the 
innumerable diversities of blood, colour, language* dress, manners* 
and sect. 

lanutntlonsi of unity. But tlie limitations are maDy*^t{Iaste, 
which* looked at broadly, unites all Hindus by differentiating 
ti'iim. from the rest of mankind, disintegrates them by breaking 

’ Hislor^ of thf SiJehs* p. 

* The Liflgayats ol the KanarCKe country arc the principal exception, 
but atilCra exist. 
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tiienii up into tliousitnds of mutually exclusive and often lichstile 
soctloElu^ \It rcjulerii CoOtbiiled puliticaL ur social action diillciilt, J 
and in meLujr tasies impojsslUie j ivlule it aJiut!) off all Hindus in 
luri^y mtusurc froni ^lympathy with the numerous non-HSudu 
population. The Muliammadans^ by far the largest part of that 
population, arc not concerned with most of the reasons which 
ruakc all HijQjdus one iti a eensc. An Indian Muslim may he, and 
often isj laorc iu sympathy witli an Arab or PerBiun fellow- 
believer thaft ’^e is with his Hindu neigfJilsoiir. The smaller cam- 
nmnitiesj Christians, Jews, Porsees, and Others, are still more 
distant from tlio Hindu point cif view. 

NevertlielesSj when all allowances are made for tlie limitationB, 
tile fundametitiii unity of Hindu culture alone makes a generaJ 
history of India feasible. 

Dravidian culture. The Brahoianical ideas and insthutionii, 
although universally diffused in every province, have not been 
wholly victoriouB. PreliistoricL forms of worship and many utterly 
un-Aryan social pructices survive, especially in tl^c penJitsula 
among the peoples sjjealcing Enavidian languages. We see there 
the strange eprctccle of an exaggerated regard for oaste coescietljig 
with uH sorts of weird notions and customs alien to Brahman 
*trttditiOu- While Et Is not improbable that the Dravidian civilizaticn 
may be ne old as nr even older than the Indo-Aryaxi Brahm&nieal 
cidtutc of the north, wbieh was long regarded in the south as an 
unwelcome intnidcr to be resisted strenuously, the materialB 
available for tliiC study of early Dravidian institutionB are too 
scanty and iimperfectly explored to permit of history being based 
upon them. T]i,e historian’s attention ncnesaarily must be directed 
chiefly to the Indo-Aryan institutions of the north, whiclr are muHi 
4 a^re fully recorded thai^ those of the south. An enthusiastic 
fifouthern scliolar has expressed the opinion tliat ‘ tlie acientifijc^ 
historian of Imlia . . . ought to berfn his study with the basin of \ 
the Krishna, of tlie Cauvety', of tlie Vuigai [in Madura and the i 
Pandya country] rather than with the Guiigetic ]flain, as it has ' 
been now long, too long, the fashion*. That advice, however' 
sound it may oe in principle, cannot be foilowed in practice at 
pre!?ient ; and, so far as 1 can see, it Is not likely that oven in a 
distant future it will be practicable to begin writing Indian 
history in the manner suggested, 

Lack of political evolution. The interest attaching to the 
gmlual ev<iUitiou of political infitltutions is lacking in Indian 
history, i The early tribal constitutEona of a republican, or at any 
rate, oligareliical chEiracter, which arc known to liave exJeted 
among the MSdavas, Kshudrakas, and other nations in the time of 
Alexander the Great, as well as among the LichchliavLs and 
Yandh^'^as at mueli later dates, all perished without leaving 
a trace^i AutooinJipy is siibstantially tlie only form of govcrnmcrTh 
with which theTi^orlaa of India js concerned. Despotism does 
not admit of development. Individual monarchs vftiry infinitely 
in ability and eliaractct, but the nature of a dcspotle government 
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neitiaiiis much the siiine &t nil times and in all places, wliothcr tlie 
riUer be fi saint or a tymnt. 

EsttinctioBi of tribal constitutians. The Tcasii-n ^'t^T the ex- 
titiction. of the tribal constitutiuus njjpears to be tliat they were 
a Mongolian institution,, the tcrni Mon^^olian bcinjj; lined to intaft 
tribes raemlly allied to tlie Tibetanft, Gorkliftii, and other ^ma- 
lay an nations,. Tho Mongolian ekmcnt in tlit population of 
nortiiern India befoEe and after tJ^e CiiriJitiiin era was, 1 bolievci 
much larger than Ja usually ailinjttedh When the Mon^ohau 
people aiul ideas ■yi'Cre overborne in courite of time by Uio 
stranger^ vfho followed the Indn-Aryan or ttrahnianiical cult and 
customu^ tho tribal constitutions disappcaitd ahmg wiOi many 
other non-Aryan in^ititiitioiLq. Tire llrulimanfeLLi peojile Edways 
were content vsitli autotraty^ 1 use the tiirin ^ auUicjmcy ^ or 
the equivalent ^ despotism ’ without qunlillc'atioti hitentionnlly, 
becau.sc I do not believe in tlte tJieory ii[lv£K'atc.'[l by severaJ 
modern I-lindutmthors that the iLEieient IiidJiui king was u " limited ’ 
or const]tutional nionarcli, Thci»e EiutlioTH have hocii misled by 
taking too seriously the admonitions of the texL-book writers tliat 
t)le ideal kin^ should be endowed witli all tlic virtues and slioiihl 
follow tlie advice of sage counae]]ors+ In reality every Indian 
despot who vtus stronig enough did exactly whE%t he pleased. If 
any iLinitations On Jus authority were operntive, tJiey took effect 
only because lie was weak^ A strortg sovereign like tThandragnpttt 
Maurya was not to be bound by the cobwcba of texts* Ixjog 
afterwards, Akbnc* notwithstanding ids taste for fienteiitioua 
moral aphorisms* vetis eq^ually self-willed. 

Village and munioipnl iuBtituticmsEd. Much scntlnacntal 
rhetoric with little relation to the actual facts has been written about 
the supposed indcstruetible constitution of the Inde-Aryan village 
. in the north- The student of highly developed village institutions, 
involving real local self-govcmnicnt administered on an elaborately 
orgAniaed. system, sliould turn to the soutii and examine the con¬ 
stitution of the villages in tllo Chola kingdom nfl recorded for tllo 
period from the tenth to tim twelftli cehturies of the Christian era, 
and no doubt of extremely Ancient origin.^^ Those Institutions, like 
^e tribal constitutions of the north, perished long ago, being killed 
by rulei'S who Jiad no respect for the old indigenous modes of ad- 
ininistratioiiF The development of municipal institutions, which 
furnishes material foi so many interesting chap tc:T8 in Europeai] 
history, is a blank T)0>ga in the history of India. 

Hlafoiy of Indian thoi^ht* The defects in the subject- 
matter of Indian history pointed out in the foregoing observa- 

* On thig cbafcuns gubject see tire autlmr'a papers cntJtJed ' TlhetarL 
AEnitltt of the UehclJhavis " find. Atu., voJ. xxxii (itXMl), pp, ^ fCli,; 
and " Tibetan Illustration of the Yaudheya TMbal Or^nizatlon' (ibtdL, 
toL k^cxv (IfllHijh ]j, 290) ; Bud X. P. JayaewaJ* ' Republics In the Mabft- 
blia^tii ’ (J, O.i&rJi. 5oe., vob i* pp, J78-e), A wclE-execuled treatise 
on the gub.fcct would be welcome. 

* Jf. i.* {1914J, pp, 4S3* 4414^ with references. 
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tionn undoubtedly tend to make the polHiii^ll liifitory of the country 
rutlier dry reading. The more nttraetive story of the development 
of IiMLnan thought as expressed io religion and philosophy^ literature^ 
^Ttj and scionoe oannot be TTfittcii intelligibly unless it is built on 
the solid foundation of dynastic history^ which alone can futnisli 
the indispentiablo clironological basis. Readers who may be dis¬ 
posed to turn away with weariness from the endless processi&n ot 
kingdojnfl and despots may console tliemselves by the reflection 
that a -wotking tvc^iuaiutonce with the political liiatoiy of India is 
absolutely uasentiai aa a prelim] naty for the safisfaetory treatmchl 
of tlie story of the development of nci idca^. 

1 have tried to give in thia work, ao fur aa unavoidable limitations 
l^rmit, an outline of the evolution of Indian tiiought in various 
fields p Students who deairc further Inforitiation Jiiu&t consult 
special treatfscs wlien such exist. 

Diviaiona of the Ristotry. The m^Jn divisions of a boolt on 
Indian history hardly admit of variation. X liave drawn the line 
between tlie Ancient Period and the Hindu PeriocI at tho beginning 
of the Maurya dynasty aa a inattei' of convenience. In the Hindu 
Period tlic death of Ilarslia in a. u. fl-i7 marks a suitable place for 
beginning a fresii section. The subdivisions of the Muhammadan 
Period^ oeeupying hooks 1\\ VI, and including the Hindu 
empire of Vj.iayanagar, Eire almost equally self-evident. Three 
books, YTI. VilT, and JX, are devoted to the BrUlsh Period. The 
dividing line between Books YII and VHI sliould be drawn in my 
opinion at the year I8IS. and not at tl^e close of the administration 
or tbe Marquess of Haatjngs. The signilicEiace of tlie events of 
183S, when the series of Viceroys btginsj cannot be mistaken. 


Autuoeities 
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purpose. The Indnenee of sea.power upon Indian hT-story iH cxpciinded by 
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[Murrny, 19 ID). 
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SECTION 2 

TJic Sources, at the Original Author]tira* 

Undated liistory before 650 A boily of liintoty strictly 

-called rniist be built uputi a. ■skeleton of tlirniiiOio(jy, tlifit in to 
gay, on a scries of dates moie Of less precise. In India, as in Ureecc, 
Buch a scries begins about the middle Of elos* of tlic bcvciiLIi century 
before Christ.^ Nothing approaeliiitg exact chronolo;?^ being 
attainabie for earlier tinies, tlio account whtcli tlic liisturian can 
offer of those times ncccsstifily is wonting in dellcnteiiujs anti pro- 
ckHion* It is often dlKiciilt to detcrmii\e even tlu* sequence iti sue- 
ecssive order of cvftixts. ^JuvcrtlieJcsri, no liistortiiTi tjf Inciin mid 
the Indians can esciype from tJie ol>ligation of olicring sonic sort of 
picture of the life of undated ancient India, in its jioiiticixJ, scciaJi 
Kligious, literary, and artistic asiicctSj pni-vious to llic dawn of 
exact history. The early literature, comiiost^l clu'elly in tiie 
Sanskrit, Fali^ and Tamil langiuigesj supplies abundant material, 
much of which is accessible in one or otiicr liuropc-tm ttinguc. 
The thorough exploration of tlic gijgantic mass of lituraturOj, 
especially that of the southern boolm, vs a task so vast tliut it cannot 
ever be completed* Large Helds of study Jbavu been hurtily in- 
veatigated at all. But a great deal of good work lias been aceoni- 
pllshed^ and the labours of Innumerable scholars, European, 
American, and Indian have won results sullicicntly certain to 
warrant the drawing of u-n outline fikttcli of tJie beginnings of 
Indian life and history. Although tlic liuee of tJic wketoii arc Home- 
what wanting in elearnesg, cEpeeially with reference to the Vedic 
age and the early Urayidi&n civilization, ’we moderns can forni 
a tolerably distinct mental picture of several atages of Indian history 
prior to the eatJiest date ascertained witli even approxim-EitLe 
aecuracy. Such an, outline sketch or picture will be presented in 
the aeoond chapter of Book I. 

Ghyonolog-lcal puzzles. Definite clironoJogical history begins 
about 350 B.c. for Northern India. No positive liistorieaC stntenient 
can be made concerning tlie peiunsulft untrl a date much later. 
Even in the north all approximate dates befure the invasion of 
Alexander in 32-9 b.c, are obtained only by rearming back from 
the known to the unknown. The earliest absolutely certain precise 
date is that just named^ 329 b.c* 

The student m^y be glad to have in tliis place a brief exposition 
of the special diflieulties which lie in the way of ascertaining precise 

^ ^ Tlie hrat exact date we have bearing on tlin laisto-ry of Greece'' is 
April G, n, c.. whdn an eclipse of the sun occurred whlCQ was witnessed 
and noted by ttie poet Archilodius (Bury, flwi, o/ Grafts, ed. Itltm, p* IJO). 
But the eariitit really historical date known with any approach to aeeuraty 
seemK ta he tliat of Cyion’s oonspiracy at Atbcng, whlcii la placed nfiowf 
ftaJi B. c. Tlic arolionship ol iSoJon Is put in eithGr nr 502-5*1 d . c. 

(ibid., pp. ITS, 185). 
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dates fOT the eventR of early Ilindn history. NiimexoiJS dates are 
rceordetl one fashion or another, but the various a^ithoritieB are 
often contradietoiy> and usually open to more ttiaii oiifi Interpi'd" 
tatEoUh Dates expressed only in regnal yeara, audi * hi tlie 
Stb year after the coronation of King A, B+’t arc not of mueJi use 
unlc^ we can find out by other means the time when King A. B. 
lived.. Very often the year ia given ns simply ' tlie year £15 ^ or 
the like, without mention of tlic era used, which to the writer 
needed no specification- In tlic same way when modern Europeans 
speak of the * year 19'[1.4 \ everybody uiiderstauds tliat to mean 
^ after Christ Af P. or a. c. In other CEiaes an era may be named, 
but it is not certain from wJiat date tlie era is to he reckoned* 
For example^ dates recorded in the Gupta cm wore known 

long before historians could mnkc confident use of tbemn VVlien 
Fleet was able to prove that Gupta Era, year 1 i>. 319-2(1, tlie 

wliolo Gupta dynasty dropped at once into its proper historical 
setting. The fixation of that one date brought order into several 
centuries of early Indian history. Dated inseriptiojis of the Indo- 
Scythian or Kuman kings arc even rooro ahundant, but up to the 
present thne wc du not know to wliioh ora, a record of theirs dated, 
eay, * in the year 9S ’ should be referred ; and in consequence an 
important section of Indian history continues to be the sport of 
conjecture, so that it is impossible to write with assurance a narra¬ 
tive of the events connected with one of the most interesting 
dynasties. That chronological uncertainty spoils the history of 
religion, art, and literature, a$ well as the purely political chronidlc, 
for the first two centuries of the Christian era. 

More than thirty different eras have been used in Indian annaJs 
from time to timer' DifficuJtieB of various kinds, astronoitbical and 
other, are involved in the attempt to determine the dates on wbicli 
the various eras begin* Although those difficulties liavc been sur¬ 
mounted to a large c:ctent many obscuritlea remain* 

Syncbronlgma ; old and new styles. Scvcml pu^y.les have 
been Solved by the use of ’ syccbroiiisms *, that is to^aay, by the 
use of stray hits of information showing that King A* of unknown 
date was conttmpoTary with King B, of known date. The standard 
example is that of Chandragiipta Maurya, the contemporai'y of 
Alexander the Great for some years* The approximate date of 
King Meghavariia of Ceylon in the fourth century a. c. is similarly 
indicated by the * syncl^ronism ^ with tlie IndiEin King Samudra- 
gupta ; many other cases might be cited. 

The testimony of foreign authors is specially useful in Gris con¬ 
nexion, because they often give dates the meaning of which if! 
known with certainty. Indian historians obtain much help in 
that way from the chronicles of Greece, China, and Ceylon, all of 
which have well-known systems of chronology. The subject 
might be further illustrated at great length, but what has been 
said may euihce to give the student n notion of the dJUicuitics of 

^ Cunninghsm’'^ ttf discusties and many 

more are mentioned in record's. 
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Hindu cluinonology. urid aome of tJie "ways in ivlifcl i mEtny of the in 
liEtve heen cleared flwayi 

1(1 tSie MuhtunmEulan period ehronologicivt pUMles are moutly 
due to tile mnuinemble contradictions of the lUitliDTities, but 
tro Libia is often experienced in converting Mualini llijrl^tTutcfl 
eMactlyintotlietermsofthe Christiftu tra. Akbar^s fanci fill 1 lull), or 
Divine liriij and Tippoo Sultan's fitiJI more whinisipl dironoJogy 
present Special conundrums ► In tilt British period nearly uil 
dates are ascertained vi^ith CftSc and certaintVi subject to occafiioiiEii 
conflict of evidence or confusion betwetn tlie old and new ntyles, 
which dilfer by ten days in the atvctiteeulb and by cloven d.ays Ju 
Che eighteenth century 

Sbr clashes of sources of Hindu bistpry. Tlic mirtiire of tlio 
sources o-f or ori^Lnal nutlioriticy for IfiniUi history from 03t) Ji. 
will now be considered brielly+ Tin: native or iinliftiinouH tt<uLi*c{:« 
may be eJassided under five heads, luiinely : {i) iuKcriplionSj or 
cpigrapliic evidence ; (2) coins^ or niiiiirniiJalEc evideboo S f3) 

monuments, buildingiSj and works of art. O'! arcliiUiolo^ifUl evithw :!:;; 
(4) tradition, as recorded in liteiaturo ; und (5) ancient Jnatorical 
widting.?. Sometimes contemporary wifii the events naj^atfinU The 
sixtii source, foreign testimony^ is mostly sappliwl either by Uic 
works of travcllera of varltuis natiood, or by rc^fnktr historians, 
eapcciahy the tlingal&sc, Greek, and CbixicJC, T'iit vaJue of cacli 
class of evidence will now be espl&iucd# 

InBcriptionSd luseriptions have been given the brst place 
in the list because tliey are, on tiie wJiolej tlic most impgrtant and 
trustwortliy Source of Our knowledge. Unfortunately, they do not 
at present go further back than the third century n.c, with cer¬ 
tainty^ although it is not unlikely that records consideraidy earlier 
may be diatovered, and it is possible that a very few known 
docurnents may go hack beyond tJie reign of Asoka. Indian in¬ 
scriptions, wlilch Lisualiy are incised on either stone or metal, may 
be either odicial documents set forth by kings or other authorities, 
or records made by private persona mr various purpOscE, Most 
of the inscriptions on stone cither commemorate particular events 
Of record the dedication of buildings or images* The commemora¬ 
tive documents range ffom the simple signature of a pilgrim to long 
and elaborate SacfskrH; poems detailing Hie aciiievciucuts of vic¬ 
torious kings. Suelt poo ms are culled prasfuiiii. Tim inficri.pt jonft 
on metal are for the most part grunts or land inscribed on plates of 

* Pope Gregory XIII undertook to reform the Roman calendar by 
oontcting thfi error wbleh had gradualJy grown to iiinoiivenient rlimenflione ■ 
ill the Cflurafi o£ ceatufiee. Aecordingly ne decreed in I5J93 that October S 
by tlie old calendar of that year ahcaldf be called October liJ. The rp-fonn 
Was adopted either Immediately or fioon by Portugal, Ftanfsc, and several 
ctEier natioTiB ; but in Great Britain and Ireland the change was noteftteted 
uath JTi32, Par][ament liavjng passed fiu Act enacting that September Q of 
that year sboiild be doGmed to be 9eptember J4, new style ; eleven days 
bebg dropped out oj tlw reckoning. Riisala still adhered to tlie old style 
iiEif!] 1917 and was then nearly la daya in error. 
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copper^ Tli.cy arc fionictirriGs cxtrenicly c-jipccially in llie 

toatli:, and nstjniJy intfude mformatiDii aEjo^jt tliP reiffEifom^ 
and hiK anmcsjtors. Kjiact knowledge ol the dateK of evci^i^ iii earJy 
Uiada lustory, SO far as it has been attained, Tt!>ts cJdeily oil the 
testimony of inucriptions^ 

llceorfls of an cafceptional kind occur oceasionaHy- The most 
rcmaTkable of such documente aretlic edicta of Anoka, wliich intlift 
inain are sermons on dftnrmtt, the Law of Piety or Duty. At 
Ajmjr iti Uajputana and at Dhiir in Centrid India fragmenta of 
plays liave been fonod inscribed on atone tablets. Part of a 
treatise on arcliitccliflirc is; incJiJCd on one of the towers at Ciiitorj 
and. a seoTf- of nnisic for tlie tdtid, <tr rndian bite, lias il>eeii fennd in 
tiic l^ufTiiIcottai iit&tc, Madras. A few of Uac mctol inscriptions 
arc dedications, and one very ancient document on copper, tJie 
Sohgauia plate from tlie Gorakiipiir Difitriet,. ]b eonccnied with 
Government stordionses, 

TJie inscriptions wldeji have been oatalegucd and pnbJislied 
more or Jess fully aggregate many iJicnisands. The ninnbtrs in 
the peninsula espceiaily are enornriona. 

Coins. Tiic legenda en eoins really are a clai^a of infcripticns 
on metal, but it is more convenient to treat tliem separately. The 
seience of numismatics, or the ^ndy of ancient eolns^ requires 
special CTipert knowledge. CoinS^ ineluding those without any 
Jegends, ean he made to yield irucli information conccrniTig the 
condition of the country in the distant pustn The dates frequently 
recorded on them afford invaluable evidence for fixing cfitounlogy. 
Event when the outline of the history h wed known from books, as 
is ilic case for most of the Muhammadan period^ the nunnisiitatic 
testimony'licips greatly in settling do.ubtful dates, and in llJustm- 
ting dctiiiis of many kinds. Our scanty knowledge of the Pactrian, 
Indo-GrtclL, and Indo-ParthEan djnaStics rests cldcfly on inrcrcuces 
drawn from tJie study of foinfi, 

Archaaolc^cal avldance. Tlic atchatiological cvidflice, ro- 

e arded as (list.inet from that of in^icriptioos and coins, ifi obtained 
y the systematic skillcil examination of buildings, momimeats* 
and works of art. tlanefiil regifitration of tlie strati^eation of ilie 
ruins on ancient sites, that is to say, of the exact order in which 
the remains of one period follow those of another, often gives 
valu{i]}]c proof of date. The eseavations on tlie site of Taxi I for 
instance, have done much to clear up the puzzle of tlic Kuslinn 
Or Tndo-Scythiaa chronology already mentioned. Tlic scientific 
description of buildings erected for religious or civil janpOECBj ' 
such as temples, palaces, and private houses, throws 

welcome light on the conditions prevailing in ancient time!!. The 
study of Works of art, including iinagcB, frcscocB, and other objects, 
cnabl&R us te draw in outline tlic Ju^tory of Indian art, and often 
affords A most illuminating commcntaiy' on the statement^ in books. 
The history of Indfan religions cannot be properly imrierstood, 
by sjtudents who confine their aftentinn to literary evidence, "pie 
testimony of the monumentfi mid worku of art is equally important, 
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andj in fact^ tJiOfie rcmfliftfl tell nuEth which not to ht JeEtmed 
from books^ Intelljjifexit iij>i)rt.^tat][)iv of tiie JHuteHuJ works 
wrought by tlie ftncicfitB ia in^QtJSBciry fur tlic formsititm Ejf ji true 
mental picture of tiic jmst. SoeJi obRervEttions apply cqusiUy to 
the Hindu and the Miiliammadim periods. 

Tradition almost the sole soairce oi undated history. The 
knowledge, necessarily extremely insperfect^ which W't poNS<'iiH 
eoncerning ancient India between and JJ20 n.c. is alinfiSit 
wholly derived from tiaditcon ns retyjrded in literature of various 
kinds, chiefly composed in the Sanskrit^ Puli, und Tamil languag^^s^ 
Most of tlie early literature is of a rcirgious kind, and tlic strictly 
Jnstorieal facts have to be collected luboriouHly, bit bjr bit, from 
works which were not intended to fierve UH liisl.^jries. t!(inric 
vajiiable scraps of Jiistorical tr^uTiti'CJii liftvc heert picked out of the 
writings of grutnmarjftnHi; and scvtiml ;>loys, bnnE-d on JjisLtjrtcal 
facts, yield iinporturit tcstimoiiyn Trudil.ion (‘roitjiiiic's to be? a rich 
source of liJstoricfd inforjnatit]!!. hmg ufLer :32[t n. o. 

Ahs^'iica of Hindu historlioal litorature ea^lsiiiiodir T]ic 
trite observation tlmt Indiai\ Jjtcraturc,]prior to tlie MuliEiirimmlan 
period, doei* not include formal InstoTies, altliuugh true in a ru-nsc,^ 
does not present the wlioie tnitli. Jlrpst of the Sanskrit btiokii 
were eompoBcci by Brolimtiiis, who certainly had not a tn^te foi 
writing liistories, their interest being engaged in cjiliet pu ran its. 
Bat tlie RB-Jas were eager to preserve annuls of their own doings, 
and took mneh pains to secure ample and permanent rcconl of 
their achievements. They axe not to blame for the melancholy 
faet that their efforts have had little S[ieeeSfi+ The records labo¬ 
riously prepared and regularly muintafiicd have jK^riidied almost 
completely in eonsei]uenoe of the climate, including injseet posts 
in that term, acid of the innucnerablc political revoliitiuns from 
whicli India has Sjuffered, Every court in the old Hindu kingdoms 
maintained official bards and elironiolers whose duty it was to 
record and keep up the aiinaU of the state. Some porLiEjn of such 
chrontelcs bajj been preserved and publislicd liy Colonel Tod, the 
author of the famous hook, Anruils und Aniiqiiitics of Rajasthaji ,firBt 
published in but that work stands almost alone. Tlie great 
mass of the annals has perisiied beyond rendl.^ Some 

fragments of the early chroo idles clearly are preserved in the royal 
genealogiM and connected higtoxical obscrvikions recorded in tlie 
more ancient Puranas j and numerous extracts from local rceordu 
are given in tlie prefaces to many inscriptions. Thus jt appoaiflt 
that tlie Hindus were not indifferent to history, although the 
Brahmans, the principal literary class, eared little for historical 
compMitiOn as a form of literature, except in the form of srojoffh.?, 
gome of which are poems of eongiderablc literary merit. Such 
Sanskrit liistories as exist usually were produced in the boii^CT 
eountries, the l>ei>t being the meln'eal chronicle of Kashmir, called 
the Raja-iorangini, composed in tl^e twelfth centnxy. Even that 

^ Tlie Survey o< Rajputana liteiatuie nowin progress will diuelnee many 
niiore liigtgrieal works. 
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■vi^ork does not attain cxacUy to tho Entopean ideal of ^ formal 
JxiatoTy. Severiil Brtvhman anthorn, notatly Bfina in the seventh 
century, wrote interesting works, linif history and half romaiacc^ 
whicli contain a fjood deal of authentic historioal matter. Out 
exceptionaiJy full knowledge of the story of Haisha vardharra, 
Kinf^ of Thaneaftr and ICannuh is derived largely from the work 
of BSuia entitled The Deeds of Harsiia \ 

Iliritorical or Senii-historicftl compositions: are numemua in tlie 
langudgee of tJie soutli. The Matkenvie eollection of manuscripts 
cfttEdofiUcd hy II. Wilson contains a iarge number of testts 
which Jiiay be rtgafdcd as liistorics in scmic degree. 

Foreign avldance. The iadigeimns or nattve sources cmime^ 
rated aliwvii, wJilck must necessarily be the basis of caily llindu 
liistory, are etipj^lementMl to a most important extent by the 
wrilttigs of fereigners. Hearsay notes recorded by the Greek 
autliors Herodotus and Ktesias in tlie fift^i century e. c. record 
aomo sc-raps of information^ but Europe was almost ignorant of 
IjKlia until the veil "ffos. lifted by tlie operations of Alexander 
f.'JSO to u. c,) and tlie reports of his officers. Those reports, 
lost as a w'holc, survive in considerable extracts quoted in the 
writings of later nutlioiSj Greek and Romari+ The expedition of 
Alexander Uie Great is not nicntioncd distinctly by any Hindu 
autho'r, and tlie rcfcTenccs to tlic Subject by Muhammadan autliors 
are of little value. Megasthcnos, tlic ambassador of Seleukoa 
Nikator to Chandragupta M&urya in Iho closing years of the fourtli 
centuty,. wrote a higldy valuabio account of Inma^ much of which 
has been prcsccvod m fragments. 

Ffirinal Chinese histories from about 120 n, c. have something 
to toU nSi but by far the most important and interesting of all_the 
foreign witnesses are the niuneroufi C|^ille^le pilgrims who visited 
the Holy Land of BuddJiism, between a. d. 400 and TOO. Ea-hien, 
tJic curliest of tliem fA, p, gives life to the bald chronicle 

of ■OuL-ndragLipta Viitramadityo* ns constructed from inscriptions 
LHid c^iinEi. Tire learned Hhicn Tsaiig, or Yuan Chwang, in the 
seventh century, does the same for tlaTsha vardhana, and also 
records innunierahle matters of interest concerning eveiy jiarL of 
India. I-tsing and more than sixty other pilgrim5 have left 
valuable notes of tlieir travels. A book on tlie early hist.oiy of 
Hindu India would be a very meagre and dry record but for the 
narratives of the pilgriihfi, which arc full of vivid detail. 

AlbatnnL Albcroui, justly entitled tJifi Master, a profoundly 
learned mathematician and astronomcT, who entered India in the 
train of Malimfid of Ghazni early in the eleventh centuiy, applied his 
powerful intellect to Gie fliorough study of the whole life of the 
Indians. He mastered the difficult Sanskrit langnage, and produced 
a truly scientific treatise, entitled ‘An Enquiry into^dJa ^ (rnlJMfc-i 
whicli is a marvel of Wei I-digested erudition. Moro than 
five centuries later that great book served as a model to Abu-I 
Fazl, whose ‘ Enrftitutes of Akbar’ AJebari) plainly betray 

the unaeknowledged debt due to Alberfmt. 
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M ii'han imadaa IdEtorifjfi. Muliammadnns, unlike tliC Bmli- 
man;;, alwuva Jiave a Iikinc and aptitude for tilt of 

PTofessctl histoi'ics, so tliat every dyniwty in Aiiia has hsiiud 

its thronicler. The authors who deal InEhan history ivrtstc, 
a-B a riiJt, in the Persian Jan^iu^e. Mont o-f Uie booie^ are ijejierut 
ihstorics of the Muslim ’ivurld^ in wJiicli Indian affairs oeeopy 
a eomparatively small f>psiccy bcit a lew worlis are eonniicd to 
Indian subjects. Tiie most cdebi’ated is tlie cxccllc:nt and con“ 
scientious cempiJatlon composed by XHrlshta (Forislitsi) in the 
reigns of Akbar and JohLungir, yriiich forme the basis of l^lphin- 
etone’s Hiilary cf Jndth and of most modern works on tJie Suhjt^ct. 

A coniptthcosivc jjeneral view of the Indian liifltories in Fcrsiiui 
is to be obtained from the translations and sumiiiarieN in tJic eigiit 
voltiincsi of The JlistoTu of India as iald hj/ its oiort IlfMoriatJs 
(London, i.9C7“77) by Sir Plenry EJSiot anti Pixifessor John J Jowuyn. 
Sir Edward Bayley^s incomplete Work enlitTed tilt lliitfortf aj 
Gujarat is a supplement to Elliot and X^Ejwsoirsi opl1<!<!Uon. TJm 
English tmnBltttionu of tljo hy ILtverty ; of Uie 

AlUrd Akbarl by Bloohmann and Jarrett; of tlw Akharnama inul 
the MEmoirs ^ Jahdngir by tis BcveridKC; of liadfionrs book by 
Banking and Lowe ; and Prof. Jadim5.th Satkar’a learned account 
of AurangzBb^s reign may be epeoially mentioned. Many ether 
important books ojdst. The author of tliis volume hafi publldicid 
a detailed biography of Akbaft 

The modern historian of India, therefore, when he eomtfl to the 
Muhsimmadan periodj. finds i^iiiiinty of history books ready made 
from which he can draw most of his matcrmL He is not rod need to 
the ueceaaity of piecing togetheT his story hy conibininj^ fragments 
of information laborious^ collected from inrerlptions, coins, 
traditione, and passing literary references, els he is compelled to do 
when treating of the Ilindu period* His principal difficulties arise 
from the oontradiotions of his authoritiesj the defects of their 
mode of composition, aad endless minor chronological puzzles. 

The epigraphic, numismatic, and monumental .testimony is 
needed only for the completion and correction of dctEuls* 

The histories written in Persian have many faults a'hen judged 
by European standards, but, wliatevcr may’ be tlie {ipinion held, 
conctminj? those defects, it is Impossible to write the history of 
Muhammadan India without using tl\e Persian chronicles as its 
foundation. 

Foreign^ evidance for tho Mubnmmadan period. Poreiffu 
testimony is as valuable for the Muhammadan period ns it jb mr 
the Hindu. From the ninth century onwards Mu.slim merchants 
aud^ other traveileri? throw light upon the history of medioevi^ 
IndiaL Some scanty notes reearded by European observers in the 
fiftc.cutb century l^avc been preserved i and from the sixteen^ 
century numerous works by European travellers present a ntiEiaa 
of authentic information saipplementaiy to that recorded by the 
Muslim hifitorians, who looked at things from a rliJTetent point of 
view, and omitted mention of many matters interesting to foreign 
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obscrvetR Exnd iixodem reswlers. The leporla of thft iniasSoTi- 

jiries for the Mogul period posaeGs special value, hftvbg been ’written 
by nicn higJiJy educated, Epecialty trained, ojitJ crulowed with 
powers of keen observation. Larife use is mad« in Ujjs: volutne of 
those ncpoits ’which have been too often negioeted by modem 
writers. Iteferences to the works of file leading Jesuits and the 
otIicT foreign travellers will be given in dtie course. 

Au-thontifls for Indo'IItirope^ history and British Period. 
State papers, and private original documents of many kinds dating 
as far back as a tlioustind years ago are fairly abundant In moStr 
Countries of liurojic, and supply a vast quarry of material for the 
htHtorian. In India they arc 'wholly 'wanting for both the Hindu 
and tlie pre-Mogul Mufiammadan periods, except in so far as their 
place is Buppli^ by jnseripticuis on ^stonc and metal. A fe’w 
(hicunients from tlie reigns of Akbar and his suscessetrs survive, 
but most of what wc knO’W about the Moguls is dciEved from the 
secondary evidence of Iilstoriaris, os supplcmtmtcd by the testimony 
of tlie foreign travellers, inscriptions, and coins. The case changes 
witJi the appearance of Europeans on the scene. Tlie records of 
tlic Bast India Company go back to the beginning of Uic seven- 
tcentli Cents [ry% and the Pertuguese archives contain numeroiiB 
documents of tlie sixtccJith eentuiy. 

From the middle of the eighteenth century„ the commenceinent 
of the Erifiah period, tlie mass of contemporary papers, public 
and private, is almost infinite, Conaiderable portsona of tlm 
records have been eitlier printed at lengtli or catalo^ied, and much 
of the printed material has been worlced up by writers on special 
sections of the history, but an enormous quantity remaina unused. 
In tile composition of tliis work 1 have not attempted to explore 
njuimscript collections^ inad have necefitfarily been obliged to 
Cfjiitcnt myself with printi;d matter only so fat J could manage 
to read and digeiit it. No ptr.^on can read it all, or nearly all. 
Tiiu loading authorities coiisnltcil will be noted at tlie end of endi 
cliaptcr. 

I9tata of Indian historical Bt’udiosi. A brief survey 
of tlie present State of Indian historical studies will not be out of 
place in connexion with the foregoing review of the original 
autlmrities. 

No gtuicrid ]ii story of the Minilu period "waa in existence before 
tlic publication in lOOi of tlic Erst edition of the JHsiory 

Jndia- Tiic more condensed treatment of the- subject in this 
volume is liaaerl on the third edition of tliat ’worlq published in 
1014i, but much new material has been, u&ed ; and the subject has 
been, treated from a point of view to oomoe extent changed. Many 
Bectinns of the Story need further elucidation, and it Is certain that 
Toscarth will add greatly to our knowledge of the period in the 
near future. Numerous eager inquirers arc now at work, ’who 
contribute aomotliing of value almost every month. 

The Muhammadan period. The publication in IW:'! of 
Elphiiistone’s justly famous HisioTy of India made possible for the 
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first time systematic study of the rudo-Miihammadfin iiietOTy of 
Hindustan Of Northern India dosvn to the battie of Panif>al; in 170T. 
AltlioU^ll Klpliinstone'a book, inOriiiJy based on tlic ooiupdalStJtiH of 
Firialita and Khda, U of permanent value^ It is nu diw- 

pftragtroent of ita high jnerit to say tliat in tJicse cliaitged limes it 
lb no longer adequate for the needs of citiicr the closo student or 
the general reudet* Hinte JEJphinstone wrote nuHiy authorities 
unknown told.m have become accessible^ archaeological discoveties 
have been numerous^ and corrections of various kinds Jiave Eiccmne 
necessary. Moreover! the attitude of readers hat bocfit modifiod. 
They now ask for sometliing more than Js to he founti in lire 
austere pages of £lphinstono^ who modelled lifs work on the lines 
adopted by afuslEin chroniclers. 

The liEstorjr of the Sultans of Delhi is in an tmsutisfactory stiiLe, 
Much preliminajy dry research is rcqnirwl lot tlwi accurate iiseer- 
tainment of the clirOiiology and odicr fucth. Thu n\![>ject is not 
attractive to a large ituiuhcr of students, and runny years may 
elapse before a thorougEdy kouiuI acctmnt of tiro Snltivmvtc of 
Delhi can be Written. A foundation, of specialized detailed studies 
is always needed before a concise narrative can be composed with 
conQdenco and accoracy. I have not attempted in this volume to 
probe deeply among the difftculticE connected widr tire histories of 
the Sultanate! but vcntui'c to hope tliat X may Itavc succeeded 
in presenting the subject with a certain amount of freshness^ 
especially in dealing auth the reign of Muhammad bin Tugldak. 
Although considerable advance has been made in the study of tliu 
history of the Bahmaiu empire and otlier Muslim kingdoms which 
became independent of Deuii in the fourteenth century, tJiere jii 
plenty of room for further investigation The cliaptcTB on the 
subject in this volume ate based on tire examination of vario^is 
and samelimes cojdlicting authotltjea. The story of Ure extensivu 
Hindii empire of Vijayoiiagar (1336-i5dS) has been largely"eluoi- 
dated by the labours cf Mr. Sewell, whOi^ excellent work has l>een 
continued and in certain matters corrected by several autliors <3f 
Indian birth. In tJiese days some of the best historical research 
is done by Indian scholars, a fact wliicb has resulted in a pro¬ 
found change in the preseiitation of tlic history of their land. The 
.public addressed by a modem historian differs cssufitialiy in eoni- 
position find character from that addressed by Elpliiustone cr 
Mid. 

The true history of the Mogul dynasty is only beginning to be 
kuown^ The story of Babur, Humfiyhint! and Akbar has been 
illuminated by tile researches of Mr. and, Mrs. Homy Beveridge, 
and the study of Akbar’s life by the author of this volume includes 
much novel matter. The interesting reign of JaEiingh hag been 
badljr handled in the current books, Fdphtnstonc'B included. The 
publieatiQn of a good veESion of that eraperor's authentic Memoirs, 
and the use of the forgotten third volume of Du Jairlc'S great 
workt not to speak of minor advantaged, have enabled ma to five 
an abbreviated account of Jahflnglr’a reign, wliich, so fac^iia it 
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gfocs, mny fairly cJaitn to be niCATer to the truth than any narmttva 
yet printed ► 

The refgri of Shalijahriiij prior to tiie 'war of succession, still 
awaits critical stufiy* bused on tlie orEgtual authofittos; but niy 
treatment of the material availahte will be found to present a eertain 
amount of novelty. The long and diilieult reign of AurajifTTieb 
is being discussed by Professor Jadiuifl-tli SarkAr with adequate 
caro and learning. Ills work, so far as it has been published, is 
an indispensable anUiority. TJio dreary history of the later 
Moguls has been considerably elucidated in tlio inonograpbs by 
Irvtue and other works by speciatists. 

The Fea:iod. James Mill’s famous work, the History 

of jmblisticrl between l^Od and ISI^, brought 

together for tlio first time, to ii.se tlie author's wordsj ^ ft history of 
that part of tlic llritish trnnsnctioiiN, which have had fto imroediate 
relation b) IndiaMilTs book, notwithstanding its well “known 
faiiltK, will always bo vftluublo for reference. But it is a himdted 
years idd, ancl niucli liEts happened nince it was written. A hJjstory 
of tlie Uritish jicriod, whotlier hmg Or tthort, must now be planned 
on some what riifrertirit hncs, and nm^t include at IcEist the whole 
of tlkc nincloeuth century. 

No really satiKfEictory work on the period exists. The Tcason 
perliaps is tiiat tlie material is too va^t to l>ti handled properly. 
The absencr; of any first class work on a large scale renders impoa- 
sible at present the preparation of a condcaused hirtory capable of 
satisfying the ideals of an author or the requirements of skilled 
critic^. The composition of a sound, large work on the subject 
would be more tlian sufficient occupation a long life. A writer 
wlio aims only at producing a readable, rcusonably accurate, and 
up-to-date general history of India witliin the llinits of a single 
vtiluinCj must bo content to do llin best with So much of the over¬ 
abundant material an he has leisure to mastor, 

Chaiig?ed methods, It will be aj^parent frori tlie foregoing 
summary review of the prefiCUt condition of Indian historical 
Studies, tliat the writer of a conipftrfttiveiy sliort history, wbilft 
enjoying vaTioufl advantages denictl to Iiis prcdccesiHors even a few 
years ajyo, is not at present in a position to supply a uniformly 
authentic and digested narrative in all the aections his work. 
Tu some fields the ground has been thorouglUy, or at any rate, 
iaboriouslly cultivated, wlicreas in others, it Jins been but Jiglitly 
scratched by the plough of investigation. 

The value and interest of history depend largely on the deg^ 
in which the present is illuminated by the j^ast. Our existing 
conations differ so radically from those which prevailed in the 
times of our graudfatheTS and great-grandfathers, and our positive 
knowledge or the facts of the pOJit has Increased so enormously that 
a new hook On Indian history—even though avowedly coinprcssed— 
must be coiti|wo6cd in a new spirit, as jt is addressed to a newi. 
audience. Cettftin it in that the history of India does not begin with^. 
the battle of Plas&ey, as uomo people think it ought to begin, and ^ 
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that a soiind> even if not profonnd knowledge of the olcTef history 
wi]Lftlw9.ys he a veJunhle aid in tlie attempt to liolvc the iiuioeruiis 
problems of modem India. 

Authorities 

The references liere fjiven fer pre-Miihamiriftclirti hialery are merely 
supplementary to those in jE, Hr Tlie eEisicst beek tui itystcjns of 

cJiroiiOlogyjaeitahlc fortlie (ige oj ordinnrypeopte^is ihi'j^uukofJtuffnuJi^TiLji 
WSir ALiiXAWDER CuNisriNQiiAM (CaleuttEi, TlLcickcrjripink, and Co., IsaFi). 
CilifOrtologLcal lists of events are giveTi jn The Chramlogy of htdittfrom ihc. 
Earlicsl Times to (Ac Bfguiniitg of the SixiJ'.efiih Ccuittry, Ly C. MAul^L Dgi’-i-' 
(Mrs. \V. Rr Riej£niEJ!s)j ConatabJc^ Westtninciter, lAiiQ ; a ^ood IwkeIij i\d 
longer quite up to dale ; and in Tlie Gio'oiwiogtj of Mmlertt ludixi fftr four 
Attjninfd yfors from iho dose of the Jiflemih ceuiur}^ {AhU. T411.J-IK1I'1.)h Ijy 
J. BunoirfiS Edinbiitgli, tlnEliJ. 

For the ancient mnsietil score inscriptinTi^ofalJmitsirven-tli E-i^nfuryAhUrOn 
a rock at Rndii’niya-tnaJiLS. in the PndnkEiittjd Sjatc, see Ejk ititL, '^^iL 

Tire extremely arrcieiit Sofigatira cttpiier-pintt^ ik^Hiujslh ELljoiit Imlf a 
oentupy prior to AsokUj was edited anrl deaerilwd t>y JJOiu^T^a (f Or, J., 
vol. 5 t (isyo), p. l.'ltl f and aino in Froc. A.S. B., iai34i) ikncl Fckwt {J. 
liKVr^ pp. ; bet the Jonuinent needa fortlLer etueldation. 

'KbC cxEiavatrons at Taxlla^ wliich am likely to wnrtimic for nnany ycanj^ 
have been doserlbcil in pitliminary rtportu, CiPh, in ■S,F.ArS.t 
p. nn. See also J.F.ITS,, tlic AreMeoi- Fc^iorii, iintl A Guido &> 
TewnCa (IBLS). 

For historieal aHnsionF: in TfilkieI litEErature tlie stiatent may coiistilE 
M, SitirfivASA AivAijeAn, TfimU f Med mi!, Ifll4 ); and Prof. S. 

KnifjHJsJAiiWAMi AiVATTCrAR, ATidf.Tii f-nttia (Loutlon, Lnfjwi, lOTI ; and 
Madras, SP.C.K. Depository) and The RegiTming^ nf Hottfh Iridiafl liietory, 
1913. 

Tod may be read mtiiit conveniently in tbe Popular I'lditicin fS vola., 
Jftjoutledge, 1914). An unuotateEl edition, prepared ]>y Mr. \VfLi,tAM 
C rOOite:, is ready, byt held Up by war conditions. The Macftetilde MS,S. 
were catalojpied by H. H. WiLfiON ; and Madras reprint, ]WH2 )k 

Probably tlie best small book on tlie Britisft Pn'iod to the Miitlnv ifl Iridifi, 
Hiaiortf icf Iho Efld of ihc E, 1. Ca., by P, E, HonKRTS (Clarendon PreaS^ 
191CJ, jii whicli India OlHoe MS. moerds Jiuvc been utiJited. 







BOOK I 
ANCIENT INDIA 
CHAPTER I 

Prehistoric India ; tEic clemciiEs of Hue |^>pu]iiticinh 

Aiiti<^ity of man, Man has oxtste^l on tlie earth for a time 
hcytmdthE poeaJbility of ccjiriputationj but ceriaijily to be estimated 
in hundreds of thotiaands rather than in thousands of years. By 
far the greater pan of Hie Jong ^tory of tJie ^ ascent of m&n. ’ is 
and always must remain unknown. TJie oaLtrtmo limit of human 
ttEMliticm an prcKervcd in Egypt may be pletced roughly at SOOO e.c. 
or YvOciO years fWnn tlio prescjit day. Beyond that limit nothing 
can be clearly discerned^ nor Is any trustworthy cstipiftte of date 
practicable. Indian tradition does not go back ao far as that 
of Egypt and liabylouia, Evidencej howeverj exists that certain 
parts of India were occupied by human beings at a time immensely 
nemotet when the hippopotamuB and other strange beasta of whicn 
no memory remains dwelt in Indian forests and waters* 

PaXaoolithit or ‘q^artsito ’ meu* The jilcagant belief of poets 
that primitive nian enjoyed in an earllily paradise a golden age 
free from sin* sorroWj wantj and death finds no support from the 
researches of sober^ matter-of-fact science. On tire contrary, 
abundant and conclusive evidence ]>rOvef] that the earliest men, 
whetlier in India, Btirope, or clsew'hcre, were rude savages, cowering 
for shelter under reeks or trecfi. or roughly housed m cavea aud 
liutK. They liveil by the chase or on jungle produce, and may not 
lifLve known how to moke a fire. They were certainly unabEc 
to make pottery and were ignorant of any metal, 'mey were 
dependent for tools or w'eapons of all kinds On sticks, stones, and 
bones* The sticks* of course, have perished, and in India btmc 
Implemcntfl are rarely found, probably by reason of the white 
anii$, Stnnc tools, which are imperishable, may be said to constitute 
the sole memoriid of the most ancient Indian mcri, whose skulls 
and bones have vanished. They did not construct tombs ^ Aijy 
sort. The stone implements, laboriously shaped by cJiipping 
into forms suitable for hammering, cutting, boring, and Rcra^jiiig, 
are found in large; numbers in maiiy parts of India, more especially 
in the diatriets along the eastern coast. The Madrfts or ^^ingle- 
put District presents tlie ^ most numerous and important traces 
of palaeolithic man known in Southern India The clupprd 
stones, which had to serve all purposes of peace or war, are uauahy 
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piec*e of a xacV eaUed qiiartaite^ but -when iniart7i1:<^ ivas nnt tivnil* 
able otl^CJT hard rocks or mintrals wert^ iiaed, T]ic ‘ [piarLiiitc irion ^ 
as Loguii calls them^ m^y pofi^ibly have been of the aante race 
as the ' river-drift^ men of Europej who made fjiinjlar t^iols and 
it is also possible tluit they may have been preceded iii li^dia by 
some earlier people of wliora no trace teinalus. So far oar 
positive kiiowiudgc extends, or is likely to exte^ni, tlio ' (juartzite 
men ’ rank as the oldest inliabitaats of India, Tliat sta^e in tJie 
long story of mankind which i£ marked by the exelnsive use of 
merely chipped stone implements is cailcd teelmically Paiaeolitliic, 
from Greek words meaning ’ old stone h 

XiQDLithlc men. In tlie next Stage ol iipinan advance men were 
for a long time stitl ignorant ul nietals, except gold, and wtro 
eou&eqneiitly obliged Ul coiUintJc; using stone toots. They did not 
altogether give Up tho nse cjf tools merely cJii|>]?e(h but meal of 
their implBnietihi, altor the ehijiping hiuf Ijeen ersti^plid-td, were 
ground, gfooved, and i>[iiisiied, tind thus codvcrEctl into Jiigiily 
naistied objoets of various forrn.B, arJaptui to (livers purposeji. 
That furtiier stage of advance is called hJeoIitiuCh from Greek 
words tneaning * new etone \ Tile remains of Indian neolitliiu 
man are far more abundant tlian those of Jiis pataeolithie forerunner, 
and have beeit noted in most provinces. They can be studied to 
'‘special advantage in the Bcllary l>istrjctj Madras, where Fo<rt.e 
disco voted the site of an. aneient factory^ witli tools in every stage 
of inanufactnre. TJic neolithie people used pottery, at first hand¬ 
made, and later, turned on the potter’s wheeh They keid; domostic 
animals, cultivated the land, anti were In a state of civilization 
far above that of palaeolithic man* Several autliors suppose 
that the neolithic folk were not descended from tlic palaeolitliie, 
and that the two periods were separated by agapof many centuries 
or miltcimiums. That theorv, although supported by certain 
obsejved facts* is improbable, because gaps rarely occur in nature, 
and there is little reason to suppose Hiat ' a break in the chain of 
humanity ’ ever occurred. The seeming gap probably is to be 
explained by the imperfection of tlie record and our eonsicquent 
ignorance. Tlie neolithic people certainly were the ancciSitors of 
the users of metal tools and tluis of a largo proportion of the existing 
Indian population. Ample: proof exists that the transition from 
stone to metEil was ordinarjly gradual, and that both materials 
often were used side by side. The early mqtal forms are close 
oo^CB of the stone forms. 

Burial and c^omatiou. While the ‘ quartzibe men ^ presumably 
were content to leave their dead to be dtvoured by the beasts, 
the neolithic people buried tiieira and constructed tombs. In 
h^urope sepulchres of neohtldc age are extremely numeroue, and 
commonly of the ‘ megalithic ’ kind, that is to say, built with huge 
blocks and slabs of stone arranged so as to form a chamber for the 
deceased. In India graves of the neolithic pefiod aoem to be 
Surprisingly rare, perhaps because they have not boon aougbtF 
In fact* tlie only clearly recorded examples appear to be those 
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r' ftHJnd by Cocltbum. in the Mirzhptir Pi^trict;, tJ.P+^ ’whe^'e the bodies 
■ interred in deep graves lay extended north and soutli on stone 
slabe. The tombs were surrounded by stoiic cirelesn The Indian 
megaliUiie tombs* of wlhcii hundreds hnvc 
bccfi noted in the peninsula* usuaUy con¬ 
tain iron objeotfi and may btassigned to the 
Early Iron Age. Similar tombs contain¬ 
ing Btone implements only do not seem to 
be recorded. Many prehistoric cemeteries 
exiwt in tli,e Tiocmvoljy District along the 
course of tile Tilmrapartii river, tlie most 
ancient seat of tiie pearJ and. eliank or 
coneli-shell fisiiery. The larnest covers an. 
ares of 114 ttcreB, a fact'whL^ implies tJic 
former exhtence of » dense population. 

The bodies were interxed in. great earthen¬ 
ware jarfl. The peco I iaritic!; of the Tinne- 
vclly interments suggeet many probiema 
ns yet unsolved. 

Burial preceded cremation or burning 
of the dead in most countries* and India appeans to conform to 
that genera] rule. The Hindu prcfcircnce for cremation, which has 
been establialied for many centuries* seems to be a resuTt of Indo- 
Aryan Brahmanical influence. 

Monmg' stnd trade. The connexion between the early settle¬ 
ments on the Timraparni river and the pearl fisjhery is not an 
isolated fact. TJie position of the ncolltliie and early iron age 
settlements of both Europe and Asia was largely determined by 
the facilities offered for mining and. for trade in articles specially 
valued. Professor Elliot Sjnith rightly aflirms that tiie coincidence 
in the distribution of the megalE’tJiic monuments of Europe and 
Asia with that of mining centres is " 

* far too exact to be duti to mere cLance. AfiCierrt miners in search of mctfllR 
or ptecious stones^ or in other cases pearl-fishers, hud In every cfitab- 
ILshed camps to exploit these varied soarccs of wealth ^ and the megalithic 
TuenutneotB repitcaecit tlieir tomb^ and temples.^ ^ 

The extraordinary graves in Tinnevdly may be those of foreign ' 
colonists who settled there for trading purposes, and continued 
to reside for centuries^ Cold^mining was equally attractive to 
the ancient men, who knew the use of gold- long btfore they 
acquired a knowledge of copper or iron for the pori^ose of making 
tools, A late neolithic settlement, for instance, existed at Maski 
in the Nizam’s dominions, where the old gold-minera’ shafts 
are the deepest in the world. Tbe mines probably were still worked 
in the days of Asoka {240 b. c.}* who recorded one of his edicts 
on a rock at Maski.^ Similar eonnexiona between other Indian 

^ MtwnJtrs, vol, bO, part J. 191S, p- 2& of reprint. 

’ The J’ooif Coflertipn of i^ofohixtoric 

Madras, Iblfl, vob ii, pp. 39* The jnacriptioii hes been puhlishicd in ^ f 

a separate memoir { 1915 ) by the Hyderabad ArchaenlCigiea] Survey. 
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prehistoric settlements and mines or flaheries wi]! be detected 
when attention is directed to the Bui)jcct+ Tlie investigation of 
the prehEstoric re^tnains of India has not gone far as yet. 

Iron ago ; e<]^par age. In soutlicm India stone tools were 
superseded directly by iron> witiiout any intermediate step. TJie 
time wJien iron became the ordinary materia! of tools at^d weapons 
is called the Iron or Early Iron Age, In northern India Liio eauo 
is diiferetit. There tlie metal lirst uacd for tools^ harpoons, awoidst 

and. speflr-heads was copper, prae, 
tically pur&. Copper implements and 
weapons, often of ^icculiar forms, but 
sometimes doiely resenihling thoHc 
found in Ireland* Jiavo been diii- 
covered Jn large nnmherH iti tlio Con- 
trftl Provinces, CJiiLtiil Nagpur* old 
bc^Is of tl^e Giiiiges near tJawnporc, 
and t(sewji,[; tie. SiJvor obj cc Eh. arc ariso- 
ciated with tljom* btit im iron,^ Prob¬ 
ably copper too (a wore in nst wlAt-n tlm 
Ri^eda hymns were ecnnpoa<>d, bTit 
commentators differ. Iron certainly 
was known to the autlmrs of tho Aifttfranaeda, a very ancient tMude, 
and was in common use in 300 d . c. We may aafely assume that the 
metal was utilized in northern India front at least 1000 n.c. It 
may have been introduced very much earlier, and from Babylonia. 
The earliest of the copper tools may well be os old as 2000 E+c, 
In southern India, the diecovery or introduetion of iton may havfi 
occurred much later and quite independently. 

No [bronze ^e in Indin« In several extensive rcgieufci of Europe 
a UrOEiie Age intervened between the Neolithic and the Early Iron 
Periods, Brou'/c is an alloy of oopi^t and tin, usually made wltJi 
about nme f>arts of copper to one of tin. Itis muchharderthan pure 
cop per and coiLscquently better adapted for the manufacture of tools 
and weapons. No bron^ie age can be traced J n India. Tlic few Indian 
implemcntB mode of brou?.Cy only five or six in nu m ber* which are of 
early date, vary much in the percentage of tin wliich they contaixv» 
and may have been cither imported or made as experiments. It is 
certain that tools Or arms made of bron/c never came into general 
use. The numleroiis bronze objects found in tire megalithic tombs 
of flOutiiern India and in the Tinnevelly urns arc cither ornamental 
or articles of domestic usfej, such ng bowls, ^ley are never imple¬ 
ments or weapons. Many of the bronze objects seem to have been- 
importea. In modem India allovs of copper and zinc arc more 
commonly used than the alloys made with tin, 

Ea^lio^ inhaEitantB of In prehistoric times communi- 

caLion between the north and south must have been di^cult and 
rmc. The people of cither legion presumably knew little or nothing 
of those m the otlifer, and the two populations probably were 

^ The ancients knew methods oY hardeniEiff copper hammering boma 
one, anil an admixture af iron another. 
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tnUlly different in bloods Even now they are very distinct in 
their ideas and although phy&ica] characters have heeome 

blended. Peninsuinr India, built up of the most ancient rocks, 
has been permanent land for lirtceunted millions of years. The 
plains of northern India, on the contrary, were formed ages later 
by the gradual filling up of a sea with material brought down 
from the Ju'ghlands of Asia. Although the sea had been filled up 
long before the appearance of man on the earth, the surface of 
the regions now forming tlie basins of the Indus and Ganges must 
Iiave hiken thousands of years to become fit for human habitation. 
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It is highly probable tJint the earliest inhabitantH of India, whoever 
they iiiay huvt been, settled on tlic ancient high and dry land of 
the peninsula, and not in tiic plains of tlie nortli. ' Quartzite nian\ 
as we have seen, is to be traced for tlie most part to tbe south 
of the Marbada. Nuinbers of queer tribes witli CKtriiOtdinary 
cuBtomfi> hidden away in different partii of the peninsular arciw 
look like the descendants of tlkC true 'ahorigines^ or earliest 
people. hJorthern India presents fewer such specimens, but eertnin 
parts of that region, especially the Aravullis and the Salt Range, 
are composed of primaeval rocks like the peninsula, and Un¬ 
doubtedly w^ere dry land in a very early stage of tiie eartli’s hi story ► 
In those parts certain tribes now jn being may bt the descendants 
of ^aborigines'' as ancient^ or almost as ancient, as those of llic 
peninsida. 

fTorth and South. It is desirable to understand and remember 
tliat the distinction betw^een tlie peoples of the north and those of 
tbe south goes back Sit beyond the dawn of history. The peninsula 
was isolated by reason of its position and Ordinarily could net 
Tecetve either new inlinbitants or novel institutions except by 
sea. Tlie unceasing immigration of strangers by land ijuto riprthcTip, 
India, which has made the population there the mixture whieii 
it is, did not affect the south, which was shut off by tlie wide and 
almost impenetrable barrier of hill and forest, rt]H'escnted by the 
Narbada, the Vindhya, and the SJltpnra range(5t It is worth 
while to dwell upon the natural separation of the north from the 
south even in the moat remote age;?, beeaiiRc the roots of the 
present go down deep into the past to a depth far beyond measuTc- 
ment. The incomplete unity of India diseusaed in the first section 
of the Introduction depends mainly on the diffusion through 
the reluctant South of tbe Hindu ideas of the north, a process 
which probably bad not begun earlier than lObO b.c. Its slow and 
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gradual progress forms no stoall eleinent fn the renJ inner hiatory 
of India, tllftt history which never haa been and hardly -can be 
reduced to writiiig. The conflict between the Dm vidian ideas 
of the soulli and the Indo-Aryun ideas of the nortii, which lias 
lasted for three thousand years more or Icss^ still continues^ although 
on the surf lice tlie victory of the nortli sctnis to be complete. 

The modem populatiOKi tniaced^ In my Judgement it is 
ftbsolntcly impossible to decide who were the tarliesi, inJiubitants 
of India, either in the .north or south, or to ascertain wlicncc they 
came. Nor cftn we say what their bodily type was. The modern 
population of India almost everywhere is fer too mixed to admit 
of the disentangling of distinct races each of a well-marked physical 
type. In, the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, where I served^ 
the low-easte Chamar or leatlier-dresflcr and even the k weeper 
(Bhangl^ Ac.) often is liantlsojuc, and better looking tlian nituiy 
Bmlimans. I do not believe that anytliiug wortJi k[lowing is to 
be learned by measuring t!ic skulls or otlicrwise noting tin^ pliyaic-aJ 
characters of iiidivl[Inals in a population of such inixt^^l origin. 
So in lilngiaud it often Itappens tJiat in one fuiuify, fum mcMubiT 
will be long-Jicttded (dohcho-ceplialic) and another short-httialeci 
(brnchjf-ee^alie). The absurdity of classing two brothera ixn 
belonging to distinct races because their heads differ in shape Is 
obvious. The inferences drawn by antliropologiGta in India often 
have been ^iiite as absurd. The mixture of racefi on Indian tMjjl 
was going on for countless agea before any hiatory was recorded, 
and it is hope leas now to no ravel the different lines of descent. 

Two mam typos : tho fair typo. Wiien India as a whole is 
looked at broadly, without tlieoriaing. anybody can ace that the 
population comprises two main physical typea. Thu tall, fair- 
skinned, long-nosed^ and often handsome type is ohielTy found in 
norLheru India among the dipper Hindu castes and the Muham¬ 
madans. It is Well exemplified by the Bralimaus of Kashmir, 
who may be of tolerably pure Indo-Aryan descent. The type 
Occurs in southern India Among the Nambndri Brahmans of 
Malabar, who^ ancestors came from the north. The ancestry 
of the tallj fair people in fact is known to a large extent. They 
arc mostly, or ;>erhap3 wholly, descendetl, with more or less inter- 
mature of other Strains, from some or other of the in numerable 
sti^nge^ffom the north-west who are known to have poured into 
the biwfns of the Indus and Ganges during the l&st four thousand 
years. Where sucl^ immigration has not taken place tiie type 
does not occur. Its appearance occasionally among low-caste 
and oiitcaste people probably is due to irregular unions. 

The short, dark type. Tbe second type, short in stature, 
often ugly in face, snub-nosed, and dark-skinned, is found in. almoat 
ail the jungle tribes occupying the regions built of primaeval 
rocks, and to a very large extent am eng the low-caste population 
of the plains. 'Wc may feel assured that the people or that type 
represejiC and in great measure Hire actually descended from the 
neolithic peoples, or perhaps even from the palaeolithic. Some of 
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the i^latcd jungle tribes may have preserved tJ^eir descent com- 
pitratively pure, with little admixture of outride blood. The people 
oT the iJeiiuisuia originally may have been and probably were, 
as previously said, originally quite distinct from those of the 
north, but it seems to be impoSHiblt to draw any dellidte line of 
physical, tiiat ih to aay, bodily distinction between the bulk of the 
mlinbitaiittj of tli.e two regions at the present time. 

The modilied MoELg'dliam type. A third and less prominent 
oletiiont of the population is now found cJiiefly in tlio Himalayan 
region. TJie Tibetans may be tnken as tho type. Tlie Burmese and 
Gui'kEias are more Or less similar to them in appearance. Ail 
thosje nations and several other communities exliibjt modihetl 
forms of the yellow-tinted Mongolian type of the thincfie, and 
usually arc henrulltsis. Tho qvidoneci of ancient scuipturts, as seen 
at Bui'liut (Bharhut) and Snnclil, combined witii mat of certain 
intitittitionSh indicates clearly timteighteen hundred or two thousand 
year?) ago the Tibetan tyjac was mudi more praminent in the 

S laina of northern India tlian it is at the present day. In the 
fahabhdTtiUif for instance, we I5n[i Hmupadi married to five 
brotlicrs at onee. Tlnit kind of marriage, technically called 
polyandry. Still is a Tibetan and Himalayan custom, und is 
absolutely opposed to Aryan prineiples.-^ The famons Licl^- 
chhaviR of Vuisali En Tirbut administered criminal justice on 
Tibetan lines, ^fany otlicr i?r(K>fs migJit be adduced to show that 
the Himalayan; type was and is a considerable factor in the forma¬ 
tion of tlio mixed population of nortlmirn India, especially in Bengal 
and Bihar. 

Many arrivals of the lair type. The tall, fair people^ as has 
been said, clearly are deseended from immigrants from the north¬ 
west, belonging to diverse races, wJio resembled more or le&s the 
Afghans of the border, the Persians, and tlie Turks of Central 
Afiia. No man cau tell when such people begim to pour into the 
tempting plains of India, hut: the proccfi»s certainly was going on 
several thousand years ago and _ continued with intervals on 
a laj-ge scale until tlie reign of Babur in the flixtccntli eentory, 
Sineq that time the inHow of strangcru from the north-wtet lies 
been small. 

Tha Indo-AryaDS, The earliest invaders or settlers about 
whom anything at all definite is known were tiie people of the 
jR^gpedfi liy mtis, w'hu called themselves Aryans, and are conveniently 
de&ij^atcd as Indo-Arynns in order to distingnisli tJicm from their 
brethren wJm jreinaiiicd at tlie other wide of the passes. They 
separated themKclvesr^sharply from the non-Aryan dark-skinned 
early inhabitants of India, and w'ere no doubt tajl and f&ir. They 

' The term ^ phratrogamy * ml^t be cained to denote the form of 
polyandry which reqitires all thd Tnialvinds to be brethren. Polyandry^ 
both in the ' phrattogamio * and tho unrestricted toim, wm prc^i^ent m 
the highiandB of Oeylon until checked by IcRislaticm in iSSP. ■ Tlie practiee 
may still exist in a quiet way {Papers pn the Cmtnm Polyarvljy ewpraeWired 
in Ceylon, Colombci, Goverrurvent PrintOTj l£e9). 
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■v^ere akin, to the Iranians or Persians, 'H'Jio aJao called themselves 
Aryans. It is certain tbat they slowly worked tlieir way across 
the Panjab and down the courses of the Indus and Ganges. Prob¬ 
ably they advanced as far *3 Pr&yag (Ahahabadl at a tolerably 
early date^ but BiJiar and Bengal lotig continued to be reckoned as 
non-Aryan countries* Tlie peninsula was not afTected at all hy 
the early ludo-Aryan. movementa. The people there went on 
their own way and developed a distinct Dravidian form of civiliza¬ 
tion. TJie later conversion of southern India to HinduLsm was the 
result of ‘peaceful penetration^ by missionaries or small colonics, 
and wftB not a consequence of the soutliward march of Indo- 
Aryan tribes. The amount of Aryan blood in the people to the 
south of the Narbadti is extremely jimall, in fact, negligible. 

Lasting off act of Indo-Aryan movemouts* The Indo-Aryan 
movement must have continued for a long tinie. The guesses of 
some of the best European scholars plaec it somewliere between 
2400 and ISOO n. C., but they are only guesses, and no neur upproncli 
to accuracy is possible. Perhaps UOOO n. t. may be taken as A 
mean datc,^ It is a atrange fact that the Vedic Indo-Aryans, the 
earliest known swarm of immigrants, have stamped an indelible 
mark on the whole country from the liimElIaya to Cape Comflrin* 
Modem Hinduigm, however much it may differ from the creed 
and social usages of the ancient Hishis* undoubtedly has its roots 
in the institutions and literature of the Vedic Indo-Axyans. Plenty 
of other strangers have come in since, but none of tliem^ not even 
the Muslims, have produced eSecta comparable in magnitude 
with those resulting from the Indo-Aryan settlements made three 
or four thougand years ago. 

The Oroeka and the Sakas* thing positive is known 
concerning any influx of foreigners which may have taken place 
during many centuries after the close of the Indo-Aryan movement* 
except tlie comparatively small settlements of Greek origin in 

^ Professor Macdcnell ineliacs: to later dates and sugg^sh: 1500 a. c. 
as the earliest limit fer the Vedic literature. The cstiniatcE which asBume 
oonsidcratily earher dates setni to ma mere probable. B, G- Tllak goeg 
farther than other scholars of rcpirtatioai. and on astronomical prouncls 
argues temperately that the Athti-, or prt-Orion period, tlic earliest in 
the Aryan civiliKatiori. may be inuglily plnjicd Ejetwttn aOOO nad n.o.; 
that tne^ Orion perioa, frotn about ^oon to 3500 n. c., was tine mnfit itn- 
pottartt in tile histo-rp of Aryan civil Lzatiijn, tlic scpamtion of the Parsecs 
having _talrcn place between aoQO and 2fi00 fi-c.; that tha ‘TinHinyu 
SamJiifa and several of the JirisAa^na^ should be assigned to the third 
period* from £500 to itoo b. c., dining which the hymns had already 
become antiquated and unintelligible ; tbat the fourth and last period 
of the old Sanskrit Literature extended from l4fK) to 5(SO u. e., and saw the 
composition nf the Siiiras and the e\'Olution of the philosophical IlteratuM. 

I do not possess the knowledge of eithei astranoniy or Vedic texia whioh 
would quality iTie to pass judgment on Mr. Tllak^i rtartlEng propoeitioni 
ns expounded in Orioji, or liosoarokes inio ifte of i3te Tedas* 

Ashtekar it Co., Pooun, IfHe. So fax aa I understand the matter hia dates 
are carried bank too Car. 
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the Panjab and north-wtsterji frontier oonfie<jlient On AJexanderV 
invafliDn in e.c. and tile existence of the Bactrian kingdom 
its oHshouta betwem 24e b^c. and a.d. SO. The next exten¬ 
sive immigration of vrhich any definite knowledge has survived 
is that of the Saka&, which began in the second century e. c. 
The term Saka was used by the Indians in a "vague way to denote 
all foreigners fmni the other side of the passes, "^vithout nice 
distinctions of race or tribe. It may imve inchided both ugly^ 
narpow-cycd Mongols, and handsome races like the Turks, who 
resemble the Aryiuis in_physiquc. The Sakas formed kingdoms in 
the Panldh, at Mathura, and in tlie Ilathiawar peninsulft. 

The I'ueh’CtLi. In tlic first century after Christ another nomad 
tribe from Central Asia called the Yueli-chi descended upon the 
plains of northern India. Their leading clan, the Kushans, founded 
a grofirt empire wldcli extended southwardiS apparently as far as 
the Narbs4Et. The Kushans appear to have been big fair* 
compltxioned men, probably of TurkT ra*e» and possibly Siin to 
the Iranian or l^ersian Aryama. The Saka and Viieb-chl conquests 
mitst have introduced a 
large element of foreign 
blood into the Indian 
population. Obscure indi¬ 
cations exist of Iranian in¬ 
vasions in the third century 
of the Christian eta, but 
nothing dtlmite lias bccxi 
ascertained about them, if 
they really oecijrrcd. 

The Hunas or Hune. Kushdn (KanisliktiJ coIuk 

There is no doubt that 

during the fifth and sixtii centuries great multitudes of ficTce folk 
from the Central Asian steppes swooped down on both Persia and 
India. Tlicwte invaders are called by the Indians Hunas^ or in English 
riuiifl^ a term used, in a general sense like tl^e earlier term Sakas, to 
cover a mass of various tribes.^ Other Hunn who invaded Europe _ 
are known to have been hideous creatures of the Mongolian kind ; 
bnt the assailants of India are distinguished as Ephthalites or 
White Huns^ a name which may imply that they were fair people 
like the Turka. Many of the Rajput castes oi clans, as well the 
Jttts, Gujara, and certain other existing commuiiitiee, are descended 
either from the Hiinas or from allied hordes which arrived about 
the same time. The appearance of the existing castes so descended 
indicates that their foreign anefistors must have been mostly of 
the tall, Sait, good-Iookiog type. The population of the Panjib 
and the United Provinces is free from Afongolian features eSfccpt 
in the sub-ttimalayan and Himalayan regions. 

The Hun irruptions mark a distinct epoch in the history of 
northern India, the significance of w^hith will be tscplainel later. 

^ A Brahman anthoTj writing about a. d. 1600. applied the term to tlie 
Portueueee, 

B a 
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They are mentioned prominently in this plfiee because they 
contributed Esoine of tlio best elements to the populutJon^ 

Typo of Muiarnmadan settlers. The last movement wMch 
itittOflticcd o large new elaas of recruits to the Indian population 
WEIS that of the Muharo madams, beg'Jnnm^ wJtii tlie inroads of 
tilt Ambs at tJie coitiinencement of the ei^litJi century and ending 
witli tlie cstablislunent of tiie Mogul dynasty in the sixteenth 
century. Subsequent Mu^Altnftn unmigratjon bfts been on a fimall 
scale. The Muiinm mvaders and settlers^ other tli&n the Arab 
conquerors of Sindi belonged to varLoue Asiatic ractE* including 
a Certain number of nairow-eycdt yellow-tinted, beardless Mongols, 
Uut the majority were collected from nations or tribes of better 
appearance, and wore tall, good-iooldng, fair-coinplcxioiled, 
boarded men. They comprised Iranian Persians akin tfi tliC Irsdo- 
AryanSj Turks, Afglians of many varrctlcs, jujcI sundry^ [leoph'^; 
of mixed dcbCcnt. The admixture of Mangol 1)1 ood having (>o‘e-n 
overborne by the other olcmeuts hois left little truce lii the features 
of modem Indian MuEliin*, The eiTt;ct of tlic iniuiigratioii on tliu 
whole haa been to inereaso inEitcriaMy the projjortion of tall, fuir- 
eomplexlcned people in the country. The phyidcnl type of the 
MuhammodEm immigrants w'as fur mure like tliat of tlxc Indu- 
Arj^an Brahmuins tti^a it was to thu dark ^ aboriginal ^ ty]>e 
Indigenous in India. 

Rapid spraad ol Isl&m. The rapidity of the spread of Islfinij 
the religion of Muhanimad, and the dramatic soddeuncss with 
which the adherents of his creed rose to a position of dominant 
sovereignty constitute o-ne of the marvels^ or it might be said 
the miracles of history. No eut-nnd-dry explanation tJiat can be 
otfered is felt to account adequately for the astounding facts. 
But history records not a few otlier imcxplaEMcd marvels, and wc. 
must be content to acknowledge that many tilings in the past, 
as in the present, pas* understn-nding. 

The prophet Muhammad* a native of Mecca* was more than, 
fifty years of age before lie attained any considerable auceesa. 
He believed himself to be the divinely appointed messenger of 
a revelation destined to supersede tJie Jewish and Christian 
religions, as Well aa the rude pEiganism of his countrymen. Hts 
fellow .citizens fit Mecca were so hostile that in a. n. 022 he was 
obliged to quit his birthplace find take refuge fit Medina. Tliat 
event, renowned fis tho Flight* or Hijra* U the epoch of the Muham¬ 
madan HiirT Era* vulgarly called the Hegira.^ The remairi,i,i;ig 
ten years of his life sulheed to make him substantially the sovereign 
of Arabia and the accepted Prophet of the Arabs. Soon after his 
death in a., 3>, his successors, the early Khalifs Caliphs’), 
found thcmselvfis in conflict with the mighty Persian and Byzantine 
empires. Nothing could withstand the furious enthusiasm of the 

^ Muliammadan dates are ustmlly designated a£ a. si. fanuc h^gira^'^ 
For example, a, n. d. from October to October. The 

Hij.rl year is lunar, of about ^54 days, and so is 11 daya shortei; thfiu the 
Bolar year. ^ 
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Aifl-be fi'om tlie dCMii, bencat]^ 'whose attack ancient thtencs 
tottered and feiJ. . 

Within the brief spEice of eighty years from the Prophet’s death 
his Arab folloWTS liad become the masters, not only of Arabia, 
but of Persia, Syria, ^ve!lte^r^ Turkistan, Sind, isoutlien^ 

Spain. They carried their new religion viith tlicm, aufl either 
imposed it on their opponents at tJie point of the sword, or com- | 
pened_thein to ransom their lives by heavy payments. 

Islam In tha hardarlaniis. Tiio Indian borderland6 soon 
attracted tiie attention of the Kiiailfs. The Arabs reached tlio 
coast of Makiiln as early as a. n. 04<ki. The conquest of Sind was 
cHected by Mu) i&Jin mad bin Kibiiin in A-.d. Tlii, and thencefonvard 
for centuries that tonntry remained nndtr Ar»b rule, Kabtil 
was subdned or made tribittaiy at a Inter date, l^tom tlie beginni ng 
of the eiglitii century many Arabs and Muslima-of otlier nations 
must have settled in Sind and the neiHlibouring countries, effecting 
a mailcud ehango in the diarsicter of the po[julation. But India 
proper remained substantially uuaffeetedi altiiougl^ Arab traders 
occasionally visited the western kingdoms for business puiposes. 
The Indian Rajas rarely troubled themselves about events taking 
place to the west of the Hakza riveij then the boundary between 
Sind and HtndA 

lalam in Tndia proper. The aiinCTiation of tlie Panjah to 
tlie Ghazni kingdom about jl. n. 1020 bv SnJtan Malimud neces¬ 
sarily involved extensive settlement of ^luslim strangers in tliiat 
province, although the rest of Indin continued to he free from tlieir 
presence. Froni tliie closing yenra of the twelfth century, when 
Mull am mad of Ghdr began the Mystematie coo quest of the county, 
a constant F^tream of Muslim immigrants continued to flow in ; 
and during tlic period of the growUi of the iSultanate of DelJii nerv- 
oomera arrived without ecansing. During tl>c deck nc of th e Su i tanate 
from 1340 to 1520 tlie immigration must have diminished, but 
in the latter year it received a fresh irnpetus fjtom_ the victories 
of Babur. During tlie next two contnnefl a certain number of 
MuhatoTnadanij from beyond the border efJected a lodgement^ 
although the total was not very great. The older colonies, however, 
multipliedt crowds of converts from Hinduism wort matle, and 
intermarriages between the old and new Muslims took place, 
TJie tendency of the Muslim population is to increase, its fertility 
being Superior to that of the Hincius. The immigrant Muliaroma- 
d&ns, altlioiTgli thoroughly naturalized, retain their (lislifijCtness 
and never become merged in tlie Hindu majority, as their pre¬ 
decessors the Sakas, Hiinas, and tlie reat were absorbed. The 
reason is to be found in the dtrmltc character of the Muslim creed 
resting On soripturea of known; date, and eonsisting essentially 
of only two doctrines, the unity of,God Euid the divine miRsion of 
Muhammad. Tliat simple creed inspires intense rltvotion and 

^ The which ftnally dried up in the eighteenth century, used to 

flow through the Bahltwalpur Statt and tlie icgioo which is now the 
Stud desert. 
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offers iiiibrokeii reaiatance tn the seductions of Hinduism, altho'usli 
Indo-Muliammad&flL social practice is iirffectcd ccmsidcralily by 
its surroiiii(liii£3. The looser beliefs of the early iinmi^jrani.s frona 
Central Asia were not Strong ChOUgii to witiistand tlie subtle 
inffucnce of the Bruhnaanicjil eavirnnincnt. The Slnviiianism of 
the 00 mad invad<irs, UTcc tlie demon^worship of the DravidianSj 
yielded before tlie atlractive foree of the Hindu system, so that 
each successive wave of pre-Muhamirtadan foreigners quickly 
melted away In the ocean of enste. 

Smaller lorelgio communiticB, Since tlie Mtccntii century 
a ooufiidetable population o£ mixed Indo-Europeiin blood, originat-’ 
iug t'fom unions of Portagnese, Engliahj anti otlicr Eunqjcans 
witli Indian women, lias grown u}3, wliich n.?r[iip an inqiortant 
clement in tiie populntion oNhc ffrtv-it citici^K thit ISocnbay Ktpnkan, 
and tlic settioiornts on f.ho lower Jliniahtyan rangciHr 

The JeWB* I^nrsoey, Armenians, ehu! e<M'tain ^jtlirr small ffn'iiign 
com munition maiiitain tlieir isokition so stritibly tlmt tln^y Jiardly 
affect tiic racial character of the general population. 

Iiarigiiage no prool of raoo, Sanskrit, with its (h'rivative 
vernaculars ; the old Persian, Or Z<:ud language ; (Treok, J-titin, 
Gcrmnn, Englislu and many otlicr EurofHJrtii toogueiH, furm a well- 
dedacci group or family of laTiguagcs wldcEi is tiesigunted <dtFjcf 
aa Indo-Gcrmanic or as Aryan. Maiiy autliors laave slujwn, a 
tenJency to assume that the various peoples wlio speak Aryan 
tongues must he of Aryan race, connected one witli tlie other 
more or less closely by tics of blood. That assumption tk wholly 
unwarranted^ CoTn-mnnity of languagu*; i^ no proof of com ni unity 
of blood, TJie population of IiKlia, as wc have seen, c^unprjHeH 
extremely various elements, descended from stil sorts of people 
wlio formerly spoke all sorts of languages. In tluJ north, far 
instance, no truce reTnains of tlie Central Asian tongues spc»ketr 
by the diverse tribes comi^riscd under the terms Saka, Iluna, nr 
Yueh-chi. The descendants of these people now speak Hindi and 
other languages closely related to Sanskrit, Similar eases may 
be observefl all over the world, LnnguugcA ijceoh'ic extinct and 
are replaced by oUiers spoken by races whose position givts tfrem 
an ad vantage, _ Thus, in Grcnt Britain, the Comiijh Ifuiguagc is 
absolutely extinct^ nnd tlie Comisti pt^ple, who arc of different 
race from the English, now speak nothing but Engllalu 

Ary^ idtM and institutions have shown marvellous power 
aod vitality lu all parts of India, but tlie proportion of Arynn 
blood in tlie veins or the population, which is small almost every¬ 
where, is non-existent in some provincefl. 

Languages. The most important family of Indian languages, 
the Aryan, eomjtrises all the principal languages of northern and 
western India^ Hindi, Bengall/hfaiathi, and many othersj 

d&scended from, ancient vernacnlars or Prakrits, closely akin 
both to tlie Vedie and to the later literary forms of Sanskrit, 

The family or group of tongues second in importance is the 
Dravidian in the peninsula^ comprising Tamils Telugu, ^i^lay^Lam^ 
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I^nar^sep ancl Tulu, besides e&me minor tO]ti|ues, Jioth. Tami] 
and Tclufiu liave ricli JiteTaturea, Th* Tamil Is tlie prlncjipal 
and perhaps the oldest language of tJic group- The grammar ajict 
structure of tJie Dravidian speech differ wholly from tJie Aryan 
type. Theniostaneient Tamil literaturepdatingfronitheearlycen- 
turies of tJie Christian era, or even earlier* was composed on Dxavi- 
dian linos and independent of iS^mskrit models. The later litcruturu 
jci all the languages lias been l^irgely influenced by BraEnnanical 
ideas and diction. The linguistie fanhly is atIJed JDrhvidian 
tttcausc IJjtavida was tiic ancient name of the Tantil country in 
the far sontli- In fact, Tamil is really the same word as the 
adjective Diavida. TJiree other faniElies of languages, iiEmiely. 
the Mnnda, tlie Mon-Kilmer* hiid tiic Tibeto-Cinnese, arc reprc" 
serkted on Ih-rliim fiuii* but as they possess little or no literature, 
end arc luostly spoken by rude, saviigo* or Jiulf-cEvDiTncd tribon, 
it is nrtn(.4>e.ssary to discuss liieir iiecui jariticfjh The speakers of 
tho«e tongues Jiave had smEill inlluence the cour^ic of history* 
The Indo-Aryan movement* Tiic Intlo^ry'afts, after they 
bad entered tlie Panjnl)—the * land of tlic five rivers or ^ of tiic 
sevcii fivci'ii ^ according to an ancicht recleoning—travelled gene' 
rally in a south-ensterly direction. For reasons unknown they 
called the south flakshimi, hr ‘ 1 'iRlit-hsi.nd \ a word fhrniLiar in ita 
JEnglish eorruptlcio asi * tlic Deccair TJie larger part of tJie tribes 
c-roEised the l^anjah atid tiicu moved along the courses of the fiangc^i 
and Juinna, but some Sections at an early jioclod had advanced 
a consi[]cmbic distaneo down the Indus, while otherK. at a later 
date, aiiparcntly_jn.arche[l eastward along tlw. base of tlic meun- 
taJns into Mithila or Tirhflt* 'While resident in tlic Panjfib tVic 
strangers had not yet bt4?ome llin^luj), but were only Hindus in 
the tii;iking. Tiie cfistinctive B]“tib man leal Hysten; ayipetiis to Jiave 
been eiTtlved, artc;r the HutlEij Jiad been imsst^d* in tiic country to 
lilt nortt] of JJtllii* The aiiiuireotly small tract bctweeii tlic rivers 
SiirasvatT and DrisharlvaLl, which it is dilhcult to identify with 
l>rocisiim* is specially iiunoured by Mami as Brahmavarta, ' the 
land of tiic gods * j the Jess-exalted title of Brahmanshi-desu* 
* the land of ckvine sages being given to tilt larger rogion com¬ 
prising Brahmavarta or KiiralcsJietra, ronglily tquivakait to tlie 
tract about Thantfloj, witJi the addition of Malsya or eastern 
ItHiputann, ranebhla. or tlio Doab between the Gangta and 
Jumna, and Kurastna, or tho Mathura district J 

^ The diffieiilly in precise idcntiflcfition of the Sarasvatl nnd DriBhadvati 

is due to the extruHivc elumHes iJI tllC COLLISC oF the rtynTS of nortticrn 
India whEfdi are known to hiive OLCurrtcl. fllodeEn imi[Mi arc utterly 
mhletiduig* and it in im|K]!iSib]e'tn eoustrueb mnps el the aiielent river 
flyatem for nriy time preceding tlie RlnlutTnmjuian invasions. The following 
passage may be eemnicnded to flit attention of careful students : * It is, 
hoivever, n'rftiscnubte conjecture thiiE witliin tlie fieriad of history the 
Sutlej United with the Surajivabl aud Ghaggar to form the great river 
[fdh llukra] which unee flowed into tJie Indus througli Bah5.vralr>ur* 
and that tJien Brahmavarts. was a Doah [sjuiec between rivers] which 
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When the legal ti^tSse aseribed to Mami had aE^sumed Sts 
present shape, perhaps about a.U. iiOO ortarlici*, the wJiole spaoe 
OGtii-een the libnalaya and the Yindhyas iVom eea to ivas 
recognized as Axyuvarta^ or * Aryan territory h Tlie fidvance 
thus indicated evidently 'ivae a slow business and oeeupied a lung 
timet The dark-akiiined inliabitants of the country sulxiiierf by 
the invaderb wcte called Dosyus and by other nanies, 'J’hey are 
novi' Represented generalEy by the lower caates in the p]ai.tis and by 
certain tribes in hilly regions. 

Aryan penetration of the i»outh, AltliOUffh f.litre is no refiiiOn 
to beiieve that any large Indo-Aryan tribal nody ever nio-relivd 
into the peninsula, Tvliiuh wafi woH protected by the broad belt 
of hills and forests marked by titc NarbadEi river and tlie Sutpuni 
and Vindliya ranges, the pciLeeful penetration of the De^'^^ian by 
IndO'Aryan eraiasaries began many centnrieb before the Cltriblian 
era. Tradition credits tlie Vcdic Hjf;lh or a uituit-Hake of 

hlSjTvith the introduction of Aryan ideas and institutiojis inter tlie 
Dravidian bOutlu Probahly the chief iine of eEnimuiineation was 
along tile cafittm coast, and oertainly tlie propagation of the new 
ideas was effected by Brahmans. The obscure atory of the gnulnal 
advance of the caste system and otJter Indo-Aryan histiintionb 
in India to tlie south of the NaibadS lias not yet beta thoroughly 
Lnvestigatedj and it is impossible to discuas the subject in tlidse 
pages. 

Pisiitret Dravidian eivUlzation. When the Bralimans suc¬ 
ceeded in making their way into tJie kingdoms of the peninsula^ 
including tlie realms of the AndJiras, Cheras> Cholos., and Pandyas, 
they found a civilieed society, not merely a collection of rude 
barbarian tribes. The Dravidian religion and social customs. 
■ differed widely from these of northern India. Caste was unknown, 
as it now f& in Burma, and the religion is deecribed as demon- 
worship, The original demons, have since been ^^doptcd by the 
Brahmans, given new names, and identified with Orthodox Tlindu 
gods and goddesses. The Hindu theory that mankind is divided 
into four vAmas, or groups of castes—Braliman, Jtfjhatriya, Y^aisya, 
and Sudra—was wholly foreign to the southerners. T<) tills day 
Kshattiyas and Y^aisyas do not cxitit among tliem.^ Tiie laws of 
marriage and inheritance also differed' completely from tliose of 
the Brahmans. Even cow, when Hinduism, witfi its strict caste 
rules and its recognized system of law, has gained the mastery, 
the old and quite diherent Dravidian ideas may be traced in 
a thousand directions. The ancient Dravidian alphabet called 
Vattelotti], of Semitic origin, is wJioUy distinct from any of the 
northern alphabets. Tradition os recoifded in the ancient Tamil 
literature indicates that from very remote times wealthy cities 
-existed jn(t.he south itnd that many of the refinements and bixnries 

might be compared with that of the Ganges anij .Tumna^ (C. Pcaiaon, 

* Alexander, Porus, and the Par jib \ in Jrtd. j4ui„ voh xvxiv, ]00£, p, 364). 

^ The fart is not affseted by the ludicmiiE efforts of oertaih castes 
to obtain reoDgnitioo as Kahatriyae. 
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of life were in com man nNe* The good fortune of Tam;l Land 
(^Taniilakum) in possjessirtg &uch e&gerly dcaJi'ad commofHtie^ as 
gold, pearls, conch-shells, pcppct, hetyls. and ehoice ccttoin. goods 
attracted foreign traders from tlio earliest ages.^ Commerce 
supplied tlie wealtJi required for life an civilized lines, and tlie 
DravidianS) were not afraid to cross the seas. Some day^ perhaps, 
the history of Dravidian civLliz;atian may he written by a coinpetcat 
seholar skilJed in all the lore and languages required fur the study 
of the subject, but at present tha literature concerned with it is 
too fragmentary, defective, and controversial to permit of condensa¬ 
tion, hijirly Ziulian history, as a whole, cannot be viewed in true 
perspective until the non-Ary an ini^titutlons of tlic soutii receive 
adequate treatment. Hitherto most Jiistorfans of ancient India 
have written as if the eeuth did not eidst- 

AuiiioiuTiEa 

PrchlitflEie Inflla. V, A- SwrTiT, ^Prehistoric Antiquities,' chnp. iv, 
volt ii> I, Or, ItlU^* witl'i a Isirge ntip^bcr of selected refdrcncGG ; tht drat 
generat outline of itw aahicet. It. ft. Footk, (1) Cotofuiiut; of t&eTii^nric 
Aniiimifh'S in ifi£ Matfrai- MnmitJA, Madrua, IflOl ; (’2) Jntliem Prehistoric 
ajiii Pnftuhisioric Poote CoHeciwn, Matlrusi, 2 VOls.; fa) 

several actleics in A. Hr inefia, Annaai JJflp., for ltk)2-S and 10011-4, and 
in the JVogrefis- A^ H., iSlauiftem Cirde. A. C. Logan, Old CMpprd' 

Slones of indiia, CalciittEi, Xlmoker^ .ijpiiik, 1006. The InvestigatioD ia being 
continued hy the BiJCAit and Ohisba Keseauch Society, as wcLl aa hy tin; 
Aececaeolooical Society and the AucuaeolOcical SmtvEV orMvDFHA- 
£AD. Ooeoslonal articles appear elsewhere, but no gencrid work mi Pte- 
hiatgrlc India exists. Ample irLutecial eb available, and a good book on tlie 
B-ubjeet ia badly wanted. 

naaeraAG'«», Sir G. GlUEEfiON, fi) diap, 'vix In vel. i, J. G., lUty?', witEi 
uitiplc Ikt of refcrenees ■, (12) 2'he Lratf.^geff of India, Calcutta, 1903, 
reprinted Iram C-e?!S«^ /frporf, Juiticif, IflOl ■ (3) lAn^uidit Hurat\i‘tf indU, 
not ycE cmnplcted. The work Is on a vast fiCEile, and eleven large quarto 
volumes ot parts Lave appeared. Several more volumes are yet to eome, 

nTAvidiiLii T«iig:i«n. WniTjjiiEAn, The ViUat*e- Gods of SouGt JutJifd, 
Oxford University PjretB^ ISUO; Blmoee, iinxidinn Gods Modern 
/f-indutsm, Hamiltori, K.Y., iai5 (reprintad from Lniveriiity Studies of 
tlie University ol Nebraslui^ 1915). 

^ Tlic Tamil Limd of early ages was much mote extensive tlian the aicea 
inwliJch Titmil is nowspoken. It included the ECansresc, Maluyalum, and 
Tulu-Hpcakiiig eountrics. Ceylon, too, was ip elose rehEtiona with the TainII- 
speaking peoples of the mainland,. The iewcia and spiees of the island 
may therefoie he reckoned among tlie attractLons of Tamil Land. The 
Telugu-Bpeaking country possessed cotton manufeeturcs and diamond 
mines. 
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litetatiire and Civilization of tho Vedio and Bpic Peric«la ; tlic 
JVrrtjwH; castCn 

Isolation of tlao oldest literature. The Vcdic Inrilo-AryHDBf 
Tvhosa profircas has bten sketched in bare outhnc^ are knOirvii to 
□s tlitougli llicir literature onlyj "Hhich ia or alirtost all, so Jincicnt 
that it cannot be illustrated either by contemporstty hookin oi' frojn 
monuments, No Isteraturo hi any Indo-Earopean or Aryniii 
language is nearly as old as the hymns 0 / the Rigvedat wiiicli 
* stands iiuite by itsell, high up on an iaolatcd peak of leinote 
antiquity ’ ; and even if some liter any fragments from lUgyitt or 
Babylonia in languages of flilTerent families be els olfl> they do not 
help ns to understand tlie Vedie scriptiinisi?, Nie biLihlingr; fjf iLtiy- 
thing like Vedic age sEirvive in India, lior are tlierc atay conUMuporary 
nnatcrial remnina’, except tli^O copper t^pols and wtiajuniK thf tliq 
*nortli already incntionDd^ vrhieh inay be reusoiiEildy Eissigiierl to 
an carlyTstftgo of the Vedio ]icriod. Tiie oldest Indo-Aryan litera¬ 
ti] re, ns a rule, must E]e interpreted by muEina of itself, and 'ive 
mu si; be content to learn from it alone wliftt we can discover about 
the Indo-Aryans vrhose Kishis comjiosetl that literEituro- liixierhal 
sources of information are almost ivliolly wjuntinff, but Elic Zeitd- 
Avesfa, tlie scriptures of the ancient Iraniami or Bensians, altliough 
not 50 oM as tlie Veda, contributes illustrative matter o^nihie. 
The Veda ; faith, and seionca, Tiie oldest litpj,]flrtme of tlie 
CndO"Aryans is knoivij, collectively as Veda, which tficans ‘ knOw'- 
ledge the best of all knowledge in Hhidti eyes* It is also dcHig- 
nated in the plural as ^ the Vedas '■ the tliree Villas '* or ‘ tlic 
four Vedas Most Hindus accept the whole Veda, forming in. 
itself an enormous literature* as inspired revelation (sruli) iri 
opposition to later venerable books classed as traditional Jeamiug 
But the JMlIujrcnts of the Ary a Samaj, and jHiftslbly 
those of some otJier sects, allow' the rank of revealed niatt^rr to the 
hymns alone, while denying It to tlio rest of the Veda^ The bclitJ 
Lliat the Vedas were revealed complete an they stand without 
any process of development seems to be wid<dy held,' and means 
for rcconeiling such belief with the results of scientihe investigation 
of the documents may not be beyond the powers of human in¬ 
genuity, In these pages theories "ftf inspiration will not be further 
ixotlced, and the Vedic literature will be treated merely ns what 
if professes to be* the production of individual men and a few 
women, wlio ocunposedAhcir works at times hvidely separated and 
with varying degrees of literary power. 

TJie Veda, regarded as literature, demands from students of 
humanity the most respectful attention On account of its remote 
antiquity, its unique ebaraefer* and the light w'liich it sheds upon 

^ Hopkins (p. 3) quotes the saying i 

Na M cfihatidSnsi^kriycifUet nittfani chhu-nddnsi; 

‘ VedLe verses are not’ mode, they art eternal.’ 
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the evolution of omnldiid^ espeeially in. Indiar The Rigvcda, as 
Whitoey observes^ contains * the germs of the whole after^evelop- 
meiit of Indian idigion and polity 

Definition ol the Veda. Oinnions have varied concerning the 
definitJon of tlic Veda* Kautilya, in the ATihasiistTa ascribed to 
the fourth century h+Chj states that 

* the three Vc[lag» Sama* Ttik, and ya|u9> constitute the triple Veda.R. 
TJicse togcUicr witli Atliarviiveda. and the ItjhJtsaveda- uro Jt?nowTi as ihe 
Vedas, , + + l^iirana, Itivrittji flliEtory), Aidiiyayika- {talcaj^ UdaEiarajia 
(lUustrative stcriesj, Dll£iiillaS;uSttJl.j uuu ArtltasHstra are (knenvn by the 
name) Itiliusa/ ^ 

Kautilya’s definition is wldst than that ordinarily accepted> 
which cxcludeji the later, altliough ancieiit literature eemprised 
by hin^ UiUler the coinprehffisivc term Itihi^a. Common usage 
recognizes four and tuiiy ftnir Vedas, namely {!) the 
(2) the Samfwedaj (JJ) tlie Yf^uTveda, and i4)thc AUiiiTiJ&vedat 
The elaiiTi of the laat named to be included in the canon has 
not always been recognised, and not long ago it too Id he said that 
the most inllueotiai J^rninnans of sontliern India stiEl refuse to 
accept the aiitiiority of Hie fourtli Veda, and deny its genuineness 
But for most people fJie Vedas are four, and must be dcEcrihcd 
as sLieh. 

Contents ol the Veda. The essential fundamental part of 
eadi of the four Vedas is a stvruhifd, or collection O'f metrical hymns, 
prayers, spells, orcliarms, mixed in some ensce with ]>rose pasnogcs. 
Blit certain aupplcmentory writEngs are also cnnfiidertd by general 
eonsent to be fietually part of tiie Vedas, and are regarded by many 
Hindus a.^ iiiBidred revelation liltc the Those supidementii 

wTitten in ]3TO'se arc tlic lir/ifivuinan and the Upaniifhads^ Tl^c 
arc thc^ologicnl and ritual treatises tlesigned as manuals 
of worship and explanatioEis of the snmhitas. They are of consider' 
ably later date than the verses hut still very ancient, and in some 
cases preserve the written accent, ivhicii w^as di-sused very c&rly. 
They are the oldest cxjunplos of Indo-J^uropcan or Aryan con- 
tinuOiiSf profit conipi>sitif3ii, Tl^e Bmiirnanns include certain 
mystic treatises called Amnyakas^ or ^ Forest- books supposed 

to be imparted nr studied in the solitude of the forest ■*. The 
cxeecdSng a hundred in numberj are philosophical 
tracts or books^ ‘ which belong to the latest stage of BrSlunana 

* rtviRCfl tmnBlntien by Xt, fihfima Sostri fBangalore 

Government l^reEs, 111115'), lioph I, chapa, S, 5, pp- '5', 11. Kautilya, it will 
bo observed, plnecs tile ijdmfivfda firstr 

^ The name liigvc.ftd ia s com pound of tbe words vicfi and peda, 
becoming g by the rnlet of J2icA aignilies ‘ any prayer or byrnn 

in wliieh a deity is praised. As these are mostly in verse, ine term becemes 
also flppilcable to such passagea of any Veda as are reducible to nucasure 
aceording to die rules of prosody. The first Veda, in compdatitHi, 

eompitchcndiiig most of these texts, is called the or as espressed 

in the CotnmenEaiy on the Index, “ hecaviac it aboundB in aucn tests 
(n'flA) ” ’ (Colebrooke), 
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literature Certain of the Upani^iJmds are the parts of the Veda 
bt^it knawn to Hindu readersjxi modero dnpi as beinjLj the fouuda-’ 
ticni of the later and xuare sy^stematlc. Vedanta pliilowphjr^ ^ 

The SutraSd Tbo ‘compendious treatises dealing Tifitli ^ 

Vedic ritual On tiic one Imnd^ and with custojnary Jaw on the 
other \ are admitted hy ail to rank only as traditirmnl learning 

bnt they are usually resfi'fdeul as included in the Veda. '' 
TJicy are written in a laborionsiy compressed style^ somettoies 
approaching the Structure of aigebraie formulas, unint^dligihlo 
without the help of autl^eritative commentaries- Such ejiaggerated 
■value used to 1>5 attached to mere brevity of expression tJiat 
a itWro Writer •was supposed to derive as i^iueh pleasure fi oin the 
saving of a short vowel as from the htrtii of n Kon. The iS'rtfms 
comprise the Srfniht^ dealing witli the cittui-l of tlic greater siirri ficew; 
the OTih^fd, exrdninxng tliC ceremonial of iiouseliold wmsJuE>; arid 
Dharmn, treating of social and legal n.-niger Tile tlu'rd senti^ui ifi 
that Tvldcli mainly concerns tlic bistoriau, htuTig tlie hnimhition 
of tlic WiflU'mosds'frcts, sucli iis tile well-kuowxi of d/nriix, so 
called. 

Sama- and. VajurvedaHni Having cniimeratcxl the prinei]ial 
classes of works usually included In the Veda, we return to tlic 
metrical rawz/uiicTs -wbicn are tJic real Veda. Only two need be 
noticed partieidarly, because tlie Sfiioa* and Yajurvedas are coni- 
pflrativety unimportant. The former is a hymn-book, ' practically 
of no iudependcut vnkic> for it eoirsists entirely of iitan7.as (excepting 
ofily ys} taken, from the Higoeda and arranged solely with reference 
to Didr place in the Soma sacrifice ’. The Yf.£jtin}CdfK wlddi. also 
borrows much matter from the Rigveda and cxist^s in several forms, 
is a book of saerilicial y^rayers. and ineludcs some prose formulas. 

The Rigveda EamhitS. The Rigtieda unquestionably is the 
oldest part of the literature and the most important of the Vexias 
from tlie literary point of view. The aomliifi! contains 1,017 
(or by anotlier reckoning 1*023) hymns, urranged in ten bookfj, 
of wlrich the tenth certninly is the latest. The coUcetion nboixt 
equals in bulk t3\o Jlind and Odyssiif together, HookN Tl-VH, . 

known as tlte ^ fsmjly booka V hccau^te. tlxey art attributed to the ^ 

members of certain families, form * the nucleus of tlie liigveda, 
to which the remaining books were successively added k 

DiffioulticB of the Vedic Lyitms. The Vedic liymns present 
innumerable dliliculties to the student. The Iftnguxigc and pramitiarj 
winch difTet -widely from those of the' ‘ dasi^icaJ * SanBkrxt, require 
profound expert investigation before the verses can be compelled 
to yield sense so as to permit the text to bo coflutrued. Even \ 
when a literal version in mcja or less gram mat! eaJ English Jias been 
produced, tire meaning behind the words often eJudes the translator. i 
The ideas of the Rishie-are so rcitiotc from those of the modem :j 

world that the most learned Sansktitiirt* whetijier Indian or foreign, i 

may fail to. grasp them. Irrterpretatioufi consequently differ to 
an enormous extent* and after all posalUc has been said and done | 
much remains obscure. Subject to such inherent difficulties and 
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to neccssaxy litnitatioHLS uf siiafiej I ivill try to ^rve the rcftdoi^ wme 
slight rvoticiii of the contenLts of the Rigv^da tuid Aihamw^da 
hyitinalSj to indicate the nature of the poets' reJigiOAj and to draw 
a faint sketch of the soejai condition of live IndO“Ar3’aiis. 

The poetry of fJie Veda. Professor MacdonelL observee tiiat 
“■by Ear the greatpr ^iurt of the poetry of t]]e ennsists of rehirioija 

Jyric5, ™Jy the tt;eth Eaod latest] book eonfaiefng eomx: isceular ]poeius+. . . 
The/Wgttcrf«is not a eoJlcution of primitive poputar poetry. ... It is rather 
s. body of fikiifuHy eoinpused liymna produircti by u E-acerdot ai olnss,’ 

for use in ^ ritual tvliich -w-us not so simple ns lias been sometimes 
SUppOEiod. The metres and arrangement are the Inglily ai'tifleial 
work of persons ’who may be justly culled leuincd, altliotifth 
probably ignorant of the art of writing, TJie tiamc. cotiti^ctent 
critic holds thut, althcmgii the poetry is often imarrod for oxir 
taste by nbvious blemisjies, tJic diction, is gertcrally simple anti 
unafTectedj the thougiit direct* and tiie iinogcry frequently heap- 
tifui cr even noble, TJie poems naturally vary mueh in literary 
merit, having been compose^d by many diverse uutliors at different 
times. The best may bo fairly called sublime, while the worst are 
mecl^anJcJiI and enmn^onpiaec- 

Subject-matter. Mojd of th'c liymns are invocntions addressed 
to tlic gods* conceived as the po’w^eis of nutiixe personified. Agni* 
OT Fire, and Indra* iiriniarily the god of thunder, and- Becondarily 
the god of battle* ary the favourite dcitiea. Indeed the religion 
may be regarded as being based upon iiTc-worsbip. The gods arc 
represented as groat and powerful, disposed to do good to their 
’wursJiippcrs, anil engaged in unceasing eoniliet ’vviUi flic powers 
of evil* The poets usuEilly beg for materiuJ favours and Eeek lo 
win the deity’s good will by maans of prayers and eaoriiices. 
Nothing indicates tliat images were uaed ae aiSe to ’H'Orship. The 
Heaven or Sky* person!Tied as Vuruna, is? the aubject of atriking 
poems, and the in addressed as Surya, or by other names in 
Several compositions of much merit. 

Two specimens of Rigvsiifi poetry may help Teaders to form some 
estimSte of the poetic skill of tlie Risliia and to apprecinte their 
religious aspirations. 

Hytim to the Dawn* The finsf is part of a hymn to tbv Dawn 
‘Who is styled by Trofossor Muedoneil * this fairest crcatson 
of "Vedic poetry The rendering is his. 

To ffltj DAurN 

(U. F,* i, lia ; Him. of Saftskrif Liftf, (ItlOO), p. 33.) 

There Hcavpn’s I>img)]tpr biis Bppearfd beTore us, 

The maiden nushing in her briJhflut gArments. __ 

Thou sovran lady oE bH earthly treosuie* .-'rii ‘ 

AtiBpjcioiLs Dii’PFn. flush here to-day upoii..uB. 

In the sky’s framework she hua ehaoe with spiendopr t 
The goddess has cast oT the robe ol darkness. 

Wakening up the world ’with ruddy horses, 

Upou her •wcll-yoked chariot Dawn is coming. 
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iipOn it miiny bountcous b3es?inj^, 

Brightly Eliinlng, idle Spreads Let brUHant iuBtrei^ 

Lttist cf the countless moni£ tliat have gone l>y> 

First of bright j? 30 rns to come Ji&s Fawn arii^cn. 

Ariuo 1 the breathy t3ic liHe, asain has rtacJaed oa r 
DArlcoess has gone away and fight ie coining. 

She letivea a puthmiy for the aun to tm-vol: ’ 

Wd Jiave ariivipd wiicre jirien profoog existence. 

The tenth bools. Commentators have t! i fferent; views eoneem inff 
the exact meaning of tlie Iligvedic mythology, some denying that 
the gods addressed seveTolSy werti realiy regarded as separate uciiigNH 
However that may be,thelate&t l>dol:, the tentlvexliibita a somewhat 
advanced aapeet of teJijrioii& tJiougJit winch ijreparea l.fie way for 
the spceulationi^ of the Upani hads and tlie Vedaiittir From among 
tlie many versions of the eeleljratcd CrtuLtknr Ilyom. ‘tJie cniriiewt 
specimen of Ary^an pl^jjasoj^liJc tiioiigJii \ I eiUKiiit the riietTical 
rendering by Max MiUlerf who wr<>te it wiJJi ilic aid tif a frkanb 

CaJiATlON IlYMSf 

fF. V.t 120 i CIii}isfwm a <jcrman Wnrks}ifJi> (liltil)), vol. iff). 
Mot Aught nor Nought esriuted ; yon bright sky 
' Was not, nor heavon.'i! hnMid wchiT o-utstretehed uLcive. 

Wiiat oovered ailf what filmltenedf wiiat conecuIcLl? 

Was it the water’s fathrumicas ii]>ys6 ? ^ 

Then: was not dsatii—^yet Wn^ tlltre nought immortai* \ 
There was rm COnFlnc I>etwixt day aud nigilt^ 

The only One lirtatlied breatliktss by iti^lf, 

OtilCr than It tlierC nothing slliec ]ias been. 

Darkness there was^ and all at iiirst was veiled 
In gloom profound—an ooeau witEioiit ilghb— 

The germ that Btili lay covered in the husk 
Darst forth, one nature, from tEie fervent heat. 

Then flrst came love upon tisc new spring 
Of mind ’~-ye4t, poets in tlieir hcaits discerned, 

Pondering, thta bciin;i:l between emtlMl things 
And uncreated. Cnmcs tills spark from earth 
Picreing .lad a[l'j>firv?«Hi!ig, or from beawn? 

Tiicu (jL-eJa were snwn, uiid mrgfity [lOweTS Rtose— 

Nature below, und power jind wllJ above^ 

Who knows tlic scoiet "i wlio proclaimed it here. 

Whence* whence this manifold creation sprang? 

The Gods tliGinselves came later into being — 

Who knowE from whence this great crention sprang? 

He from whom all this great ereadon came, 

Whether his ivih created or was mute* 

The Most High Suer that is in highest heaven, 

He kiiowB it—n-r perchance even He knows not. 

Tbe Atbarvavflda, The Atharvaveda or Atharvafia is described 
as being on the whole ‘ a heterogeneous collection of spells , , , 

^ fllaedoTTiell translates better i 

Desire then at the first arose within it. 

Desire, ivhieh ivaa tlic carljiyt seed of spirit. 
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a collection of the most popular spells current among the masses \ 
and consequently breathing the spirit of a prehistoric age. Some 
of its formulas may go back to the most remote ages prior even 
to the separation of tlie Indo-Aryans from tlie Iranians. The 
fact that the book preserves so much old-world lore makes it 
rather more interesting and important for the history of civilization 
titan the Rigveda itself. But it is far inferior os literature. The 
Atharoaveda may now be read at small cost in the literal anno¬ 
tated version by Whitney as revised by Lanman. Although 
every line has been Englished word for word, much remains 
unintelligihlc us it stands in tlic tnmslation. 

A spociznen spell. A specimen, selected chiefly because it 
is short, will illustrate the charucter of tltc spells, and tlic extreme 
obscurity of the uubject-imittcr. 

Aoatnst Tun Poison of Snakks 
{A. V., vi, 12, Whitney and Lanman, vol, i, p, 280.) 

‘ 1 . I have gone nltont the mee of snakcK, ns the siin about the sky, tut night 
about living ereatures other tliiin the swun; thereby do I ward off tliy imjInoii. 

2. Wluit wuH kiio\m of ohi by priests, whut by seers, what by gods; 
wluii is to Ik.*, tliul litm u nioiitJi—^therewith do I ward off tliy |K>ison. 

3. With honey I mix the streams; the nigged mountains arc honey; 
honey is the PArushnI [a river], tl»c Siii&lu ; wcaU be to thy mouth, weal "to 
thy Iifcart.’ 

Such sentences read vciy like nonsense at first siglit. Tliey must, 
of course, have lia<l a definite meaning for the author, which may be 
discoverable, but it is not easy to make sense of them. The spell 
quoted is a perfectly fair sample of tJic collection and the translation. 

A notable poem. Fortunately, the Aiharvaveda includes some 
compositions of a higher order, ^though, ns Lanman observes, 
tliey are * few indeed ’. The best known of such passages, that 
expressing tlie oniniscience of the heavens personified as Vanina, 
deserves quotation. The sentiments and diction find many 
echoes in the Hebrew poetry of the Old Testament. 

Tiie Omnisctence of Vauusa 
{A. V., iv, 10, 1-6 ; after Muir, in Kaegi, p. 05.) 

As guardian, the Ixird of worlds 
Sees (ill things us if near at hand. 

In secret vrhut ’tis tliought to do 
Tiiat to the gods is all displayed. 

Whoever moves or stands, who glides In secret, 

Who seeks a liiding-place, or hastens from it, 

Whnt thing two men may plan in secret council, 

A tliird, King Varuna, perceives it also. 

And all tliis earth King Vanina possesses. 

His tlic remotest ends of yon brood heaven ; 

And both the seas in Varuna lie hidden,* 

But yet the smallest water-drop contains him. 

* ‘ Also the two oceans ore Varuna’s paunches ’ (Lanman); 

‘The loins of Varuna ore these two oceans’ (Macdonell). 
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Altlioiinh I climbed the lurtlmnst heaven, fleein;;, 

I ahcuM not tliere escape tlic jnunarck’s pewer; 

Frcjiti fieaven hta spie 3 desecntljng hasten iiitlicr, 

’With aU their tliiousiitid eyes tins vrgrid 
WJiEite'er ciclsts between the earth and heaven* 

Or boLii beyond, to Vaniim lies open. 

The winking of cncli mcntfi! eya he numbeis. 

He Tfieldis the univerfle* as dice 3 player. 

Ths Indo-Aryao tribes. The Indo-Aryan invagion or fipibigra^ 
tion evidently was a prolonjfjed movetttent of a considerable 
number of tribes, five or more, apparentliy related one to the other* 
wlio called themselves collectively Aryas, as the XtahiniLs did,^ 
The term ^r^a, which scorns originally to have; meant merely 
'■ kinsmau ^vas nnderatood in later times to imply nobility or 
respectability of birth, as contrasted witJi A7idrif(iy *ignf?hlo\ 
The habits of the tribes, vrhlle dwelling to the'wTnNt tif tEie Itiffiis* 
V 7 cre those of an ugriculturivt find panto ral people, ivho reekoneci 
their vfealth in terms of cows. The description of the litdo-Aryans 
by some writers of authority as * nomadH ' is oppo^icd tn tiie 
evidence of tJic Jiymns. Many passages of the Hi^cda^ both in 
the earliest: and the latest books, testi^ to the habitual cultivution 
of which primarily menns ‘ barley ^3 but may include wheat, 
which is not mentioned separately.'^ 

The tribes as they settled down in interior India nafurally 
would have become more agricultural and less pastoral^ like tlie 
Gujars and Ahirs of later ages. Some of the tribal namesT ae, for 
example* Puru and flicdi*^ survived into the Epic period, while 
many died ont. £a^i tribe was a group of I'amihe.^ and in each 
family the father was master. The whole tribe was aovemed by 
a RSji, whose power was checked to an undefined extent by 
a tribal council. The tribes dwelt in fortified villages* but there 
were no towns. Tire details recorded suggcet that the life of the 
people was not unlike that of many tribes of Afgl^anistan in modern 
tinier before the introduction of fire-arms** 

Arts of penco and war. The bow and arrow were the principal 
weapons* but spears and battle-axes were not unknown. tXiarjot^, 
each carrying a driver and a fighting man* were employed in battle, 

^ Compare the story of the gradiiaJ Hchecization of the land of Grccee 
(Bury, c3iap. 1* sec. 4). 

* e.g. iT, F., X, ltt4, 2 *A3 men whose fields are full of barley reap the 

ripe corn removing it in order ’ j stnd vii* 07, 10 ^ barley cut or cathcred 
up ' fGriinil^. Barley is grown all over north-wostorn India, in Afghfuitslan 
and in the Himalayan vaileya up to a height of I4.,0<i€i feet, Hloe, unkiiowii; 
to the is often mendOned in the jitficmaiifdji, i.g, iv* 313. 

But the theory that the Indians origimdly were nomsida supported by 
MEgastliencB, who waa told that ' the Ind^imis were in old ttmea nomads 
like those ScythianR whodo not plough hut wander about in thidr waggonfl, 
&c.^ (Arrian* Jnd^^ci* chap. 7). 

* Pdru aeema to he the Pdrew of Greek authors* 

* Discussion conjcemingtttc original seat or home of.the Ary ana h omitted 
purposely, because no hypathcEjs on the subject seema to be crtabli^^. 
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a fact fl'ludh implies cocsidembJe advance in the meclianical aits. 
Armour was ’worn. The Rigvctiic Indo-Aryans were also aequaiiiited 
-ffith the processes of weavingj tanning, and met-allurgy, ^tliough 
tlieir knowledge of iron is donbtfnl. We iiave Seen that the 
copper itiiplciiients of tJie Gangetic basin may Tcabonahly be 
referred to B-igvedic tiiJicSr Uron/^e tools and Vfeapong ly-ere not 
ordinarily u!?ed» Gold uvas familiar and was made into JcwcUcry. 
The tribes fought witJi each otlicr when so disposed, but all united 
in hostility to the dark-skinned Indians, WhoDi they despised^ 
and whose lands they Einnexed. 

Diet. The Indo-Aryuns, while sharing the ancient Iranian 
venemtion for tlie coWy felt no jscruple about sacrificing both hulls 
and COW'S at weddings oc on other inrportant occu»iunsH The 
persons wlio took part in the flacrfftco ate tlie llcsh of tlic victim, 
whether bull, cow, or horse. Put meat was eaten only as an 
exception. Milk was an important Euticle of fond, and was supple¬ 
mented by oahes of barley or wheat vegetables, and fruit. 

Strong drinks. The people fre&ly indulged in two kinds of 
intoxicating liquor^ called souta nnd surd. Tlic Parsees of Yezd 
and liirmiiiu in Persia, ns well its those of tlie Dcccan and Bombay 
in India, who still ocfstsiouaJly cffei' ienfia sacrifices, identify the 
plant with one or otlicr species of Aselipit^ or (SarcjffaftnijJWiH 
The plants of that genus liavt a milky juice wJdch can be trans¬ 
formed into a rather ucplcafiant drink. But the real acma plant 
may Jiavc been different, and has not yet been clearly identified.^ 
Svra probably was a kind of beer. Soma juice was -considered to 
be particularly acceptable to tlie gods, and was offered with 
elaborate ceremonial. The iSdmfloecKi provides the chants appro¬ 
priate for the ceremonies. 

Amu&ameiite* Amusements included dancings mpeic, chariot- 
racing, and dicing. Gambling with dice is mcjitioned so frcqriently 
in both Gie and Gie later documents that Gic prevaltoce 

of tlie practice is beyond doubt. One stanza from tlie well-ktiowTi 
‘ Gambler’s Lament^ {/t. V., x, 34, in Kaegi, p. 34) may be quoted : 

My wile rejects me &Ttd her mother JiatCS me ; 

The gfimCfitL'T ttncls no pity for his troubles, 

Nn llettET liac enn f aM for a gambler,, 

Than tor u costly horse worn out- and agcd+ 

Dimness of tho picture. When all possible care has been 
bestowed On the drawing of tiic outline, it must be confessed Giat 
thc^ picture of tlie Indo-Aryuns in the Rigvedic period remains 
indistinct and sIiikIo^". Tlic impossibility of fixing the age of 
the poems th: of the life which they illustrate within limits denned 
even approximately leaves the Indo-Aryaos suspended in the air, 
CIO to speak, and unconnected wlGi any ascertained historicpf 
realities. The dif&eultses of tire language of the poems, the strange 
modes of expression, and the remoteness of tlie ideas hinder 

^ Katitil™ prcscrlbea that " Br&htnans shall be provided with foiesta 
f(]f jTOFflfl pEantation ’ (ilrt?iirtsds/m, Book II, ehap. £). See also J^Slakaa^ 
Koi. 525 and 537. 
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Sr vivid r&alizEttion of the people by n'hoin ftnd for whom the litcra- 
tu,re was producedi The niEitter of the greater part of the jff/iflrua- 
oedrt* as already obi^ervedj produces ftn impression of prolpstoric 
antiquity even deeper tlifin that prod need by the fiigiieda^ nlthoujfli 
it is certain that the as a book, is later in date. 

Vedic Aryaaa and liindmEm. However dim may be the 
picture of the life of the Verlic Indo-AryanSj it is phiin tb:it tlieir 
religion and fiabits dilTered materially from tliose of llrndiis in 
modem or even i[i enrJy historical times. The dotentJlti^m of 
ooW'Slaughter and tire loatliing for beef, wl^ieh are to-day the mosit 
prominent outward murks of Hinduism, have been SO ftjr n>a>iy 
centuries, perhaps for sometliiny like two tlumsimd years. The 
Indo-Aryanu liart not thoso marks. It is qitite otirlain; that they 
freely saeriheed buds and cows and ate botli bi^f unfl h[)rse ilcsli 
On ccremLifiiaT oooasinns. Never tliclesH, it is true tliut tlie rfjots 
of Hinduism go flown into tin:; Ittfivcdie age. The }iaiitJ;e<m, tlmt 
is to say, tile pods viewed colicetivcly, altlnncgli wndtilj" di Parent 
fmm tliat of Hinduism, contains the geriim ftf later Jlimiii devtditjp- 
incuts. Even now the Vociic tleiticH are not whoJiy wiNioiil. 
honour, and in Roidhern India the NamibniErj JiruliinanK ^ of 
Mulabur devote their hvoe to keeping up Ve<3io ritual as they 
understafid it. TJie pn^dominanee of tine Brahman IuitI already 
begdu when the liigti^da was composed, and tlte fonndatiima 
of the caste system iiEul thus been laid. Tiie Yujui'vida Inilpu trj 
bridge Hie gap between the and Hindicism,. It mfefs 

to the cemntry between the Siitljij mid tiic Jiniinii, not lr> the 
Indus btiain. The god Siva in introduced ’under tiiat najue, ’while 
Vishnu is more prominent than in the carbcF work. Tlie old 
nature worship has dropped into the baokgruund, and a much 
more' mechanical forin of religion,, depending on chJjoratu eere- 
mntdos and bigJdy sikMied pricatSt is described. 

Vedic political history. The Jiymns of tlie liigoeda contain 
abundant material for political history in the shape of inunes of 
kings, kingdoms, and tribes. Tlicy even describe battles n.mi otlier 
ihoidents. The refcrenecs ocoru: in a manner so iiatiiral anti 
incidental tliat in all probability they reeord a genuine tradition 
and arc cnnccr'hud with real events. But the utter iinjin-KNibility 
of determining an even approstimato chronology for either tiie 
hymns or the events mentiontd in tJiem renders ttie informatinn 
almost valueless for hUtorieal purposes.. The attempts tueuIc to 
connect the Vedic names with Ilindu iiistory by means of the 
long gonehlogics preserved in the Puranas and other Works have 
faded to yield tangible results, Bharata, Sudua, JanaEiiejaya^ 
and Other kings named in the Jiyihns, although they may bo 
accepted as r<,;a| persons, cannot be invefitcd witli mueii interest . 
from the historian’s point of view. 

Historical geography. Tiic study of tiie geographical data in 
the hymns is more fruitful, and flirowa a certain amount of light 
on thi course of tlie Indo-Aryan migration and tiie o-rigins of 
^ The name is atso written Nambntiri or Naniburi. 
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In factj the aectptcd belief in the Indo-Aryart immi- 
g'rB.ticA from Ccntr^ Asia depends largely ftn the mterpretatioii 
of the geographical allusions in the and Yajurtieda. Direct 

testimony to thaassumed fact is lacking^ and no tradition of an 
early home beyond the ftontier Survives in India, The amount 
of geographical knowledge implied in the literature is coastdcifable- 
Such knowledge in those ancient days could have been acquire4 
only by actual travelling. The hymn ' In Praise of the flivers 
' in tlie tentli book TS) is specially interesting as 
a display of gcograpJiical information. The author, while dcvcjting 
hie shill cl^icily to tlie praises of the Sindhn or Induf^ enumcra-tes 
at least ninctceji riverft, including the Ganges. 

The fifth stauiKa, wlddi gi ves a list of ten streama, small and great, 
in order from ca^it; to west, is remarlsable : 

Attend to this my song of praise, O Gangs, 

Yiununa, .SariHVjLti, Sutiidri, Parufhni; 

Together with j^siknl, O llarudvridhu^ and with 
Vitasta, 0 Arjikiyaj listcji -witli Sushoiu^. 

Tlie names o_f the Ganges, nJiiinna, and Sarasvitti remain unehanged- 
The Sutudn i» tJic modern Sutlnj* alUiough its Oounsc ha$ been 
greatly ^dtered. The PdruBiini h supposed to be the H5.vi. The 
AsiknT and Vitasta nndoubtedly mean respectively the Akesines 
or Cliinabj and the Vyath or Jhclnni. The Marudvridha is the 
Maruwardwan, whicli flows from nortl^ to south Uiiongh the Maru 
valley of the I^halimlr'Jamh State, and Joins the Chin£b on its 
northern bank at Koshtwar. The Sushoma is the Soh^n in tlie 
Rawalpindi District, and the Arjlkiya probably is the Knnshi 
in the same district. 

Tl^c mention of the Marudvridha is surprising, and it is difRciilt 
to understand how a fitreain of so httle importa.neej hidden aw'ay 
antO'ng high mountains in an almost inacecssiblc '^'slley, can have 
come to the ki^owJcdgo of the author. The list suggests matter for 
curious speculation.^ 

River chaxigea. It is of much importance, aa already observed, 
that careful stiidentj: of early Indian history and interpreters of 
the Vedas Or other ancient rceords should bear in mind the fact 
that the snow-fed rivers of northern India have undergone immense 
chants even within Jiifitorlcal times. The entire Indus system 
has been subject to tremendous ttansformaUons both in the 
mountains and in the plains. DartliquakeS, elevations, subsidences, 
and landslips Jiave affected the upper courses of the rivers, W'hilt 
the changes ia the soft alluviurri of the plains have occurred 
frequently on a gigantic scale and are still in progress. Some 
rivers, notably tlic Hakrl or >Vahindah, w'liich once formed the 
boundary betweert Sind and Hind, have ceast;d to exist. Others, 
like the Kurram in the west and the Sarasvatl in the cast, which 

^ See Mas Muller* Indid, Whal nan it Teacfi tri [IS83), pp. Id3-7S ; Stein 
in Jrli. A. S., Iyi7, p. 01 [ and the tranaiatiorts by Gtifftth and others, 
I think the Arjikiya mast be tlie KansUl, and. not as Stein suggests:. 
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once wcro violent amJ impetucms, have dwindled into fcebl^t 
iricorisiderable stroams. Tho pofjUions <>f the confluoneesi in both 
tlie Indus and the Gangetic ftystcinb have sliiftcd jnaiiy miles. 
The existing cleHa of the Indus has been fornnivltsince tJic time of 
Al^nder tJiC Great. The wJiole group of rivers connected with 
or retatCid to t]ie SutLaj has been oompleteiy truiiKforiiicd more 
than once* The Sutlaj itsolf has wandered over a bed eighty-hve 
miles in width. Illustrations of tlie subject might be udduecd 
in endless detail. Wiiat l^as been said may sicilice tO’ inHpbc 
caution in the intCTprc-tation of aneient texts and in uttcuipts: 
to identify places rnentjont^d in tiiose texts.’ 

Vedan^as and Upavodjas, Two supplementary ficctloua of 
the vast Vedic literature whicii are known as VedaugEts iiuunbcrM 
of the Veda ’J and Upavcflas subskliary Vedas nmy Ek; brieily 
mentioned. 

TJie Vedingas ebmprisc six groups uf treatiHCH written^ in the 
siMra style on sjibjccts more ork^Ka cl(jflt;]y co^inectcd with I'itital or 
the preservation of tlio Vedic text*. The subjects are : (1) pho- 
neties (J^pronunci!ttion(ff^A^hu); (a}mctro (chhatulfis)-^ (J^gramUiuT 
(oydftornno); (4) etymology (niTuJfii or R-iniAi?*:.); {fij religious 
practice (ftnkpu ); and {G) aatnjnomy^ or ratlier astrology (jijfjih-ftp). 

Tile Upavedns treat of more distinctly secular subjeets, nEHticly; 
{!) medicine (A'^uroetiflJ *, (£) weit , ox literally ^ arelicry ’ (Dhanur^ 
V€d(i) ; (3) music- {Gandliaruavcda} ; and (4) areiiitccture anti art 
(ArthasOs^a}.^ * 

Vedanta. The term Vedanta, (‘ end of the Veda |) is now 
commonly applied to the piiilosophy taught in most of the Upani- 
shads. M used it is interpreted to meitn the * final goal of the 
Veda ’. lu practioo many people wiieii epcaking of the Vedas 
mean tlie Upanifthads, and by them the VedEnta ia regarded as 
‘ the ultimate bound oi knowledge In a more literal sense flic 
term means the treatises, namely^ tlie Upanisliads, appended to 
the end of the Brahmanas. The concise phrase iat furim nsi\ ‘ that 
ai't thou’, is acceded as svimming up tlie ontology of tlie V^Hola* 

The epics. Wlicn passing from tJie Vedie lyrics to the Sanskrit 
epics Tve enter a new world. Not only are tlic grammEu* vocabulary, 

^ Students who desire to appreciate the force of tlie remaika In the text 
should read, mart, and dig^ HaverCv’s difheult metnoir entitled * Ttvo 
Mihran of Sind aud its Tributaries ; a Gcoj^aphicai and Historical Study ’ 
in J^A.SrH., vol. IxL, part 1, 1302. Uiifattiinately the copious matter 
is ill arransed, so that tbE- t.reatise is exceptionally h^d reading. It deaJe 
chiefly with the Indus, pp, Efi7-3I7 ; Hydaapes or VltastS, pp. Sia-,3G j 
Chin4h, pp, 3130-32 ► Bftvl, pp. SSS-T'l ; Bifis, pp. 872-60 j SutlElJ, pp. 
391-^lS ; HakrflL, pp. 419-22 and 434-60. Diseussion of results occupies 
pp. 4ei9-i50a, 1 luive teamed much by repeated reading of the disquisition. 
For extensive cliangicg in the rivers of the far south see TAe Trtswiis EigMcen 
Hundrtd Years Agif, 1904, p, 23fl. 

' WebcTj Hisiar^ pf Jndian Liieramre {Triihner^ 1832), pp, 2r71* 273. 
The term ArikaAosiTa has another meatiiiig in Kautitya’g work on state, 
craft. 
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metrea, and style different^ but the religion has been transformed 
and socjaJ condition:^ have been profoundly modifiedH Brfore 
tlio^e changes can he further considered it is necesBary explain 
briefly the character of tile epice regarded ns books. 

Two huge poems or mjLsscs of vetaes, tlio nnd the 

MaJiabJidTatUt are commonly described as epics* 

The Rfimiryana, The lldmdyana deserves tlio name of epic 
becauBC it is esseutiallj a single Jong narrative poem composed 
by One autbor named VaJmJkij and is devoted to tlie ■celebration 
of the deeds of the hero Rama wiUi due regard to the rides of 
poesy* TJie work is In foci: the first exampie of the Sanskrit 
Kdvya. or artificially designed narrative poem. The simple* easily 
intcUigibJe style* While |frce from tlie ingcniiitics and verbal gym- 
nuEtJes favoured by later uutho]r!9> ia by no means devoid of orna- 
mentr FEvo out of tl)e seven books aeciti to constitute the epic 
na cooccivcd by lV aimlkiH Critics regard the hrfit and last books 
Ets later additions. Episodes unconnected with the story are few. 
The grammnr and language* which arc remote from those of the 
Veda, closely approximate to those of ^ classical ' Sanskrit, I'hc 
poem is known in three different recensions, the variations being 
^due tp t)ic libertEts tEifcc.‘ii by proJ'eftsional reciters. It 'is not 
'possible to determine whicii form represents the original eomposed 
by Valmlld, but the Bombay rccciLsion on the wliolc seems to 
preserve tlie oldest text. The text of narrative poems not being 
regarded as sacred like that of tile Vedas, no obligation to preserve 
its purity waa rccogniacd. TJEie seven booke contain about S4,000 
Or 48*0011 lines. 

Theme of the Rsmaayana. The main theme ia the story of 
Prince Rama, the son of King Basarathn of Ayodhyh by Queen 
Kausaiya. The jealousy of Knilceyi* the second queen* drove 
Rama into exile and Secured posSesaion of the throne for her son* 
Bhftrata. ■LaksbjiUii'La^ tilt tliird prince, voluntarily shared the 
exile of Rama, and Sita hia beloved wife* The adventures of the 
banished prince, the abduction of Sita by Rftvana, the giant 
king of Lank^ the aid given to the prince by Hannman, king of 
the' m'OnkeyE, the vindica-tion of Sfta from unjust aspersions on 
her chastity* and a thousand other incidents are even more familiar 
to Hindus in every part of India tlian the Bible storica are to the 
average Huropcan Christian. The story ends happily, and Hama 
shares the kingdom with Bharata. 

The heroic legend tluia indicated has been edited by Brahtnans 
so to transform the poefn into a book of devotion consecruteii 
to the service of God in tlie form of Vishnu, Rima, who is pictured 
as an incarnation of the deity, has thus become the man-god and 
saviour of mankind in the eyefl of millions of devout worshippers, 
who have his name in the ejaculation, ^Ham, Ramk continually 
O'n their lips. He is vcncrated as the ideal man* while his wife, 
Sita, Is reverenced as tliO model of womanhood, Hindus unac¬ 
quainted with Sanskrit bathe in ‘ the lake of the deeds of Ram' 
by the help of vernacular translations or imltatlone, among" which 
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.tile jTiOEft celebr&tcd is tht noble poem entitled tlie 
ntdnaSj com posed by Tulsl r>is in tiie days of Akbar. Tlie moral 
teocbie^ of tile Sdmuyana in alJ its forms tends to edifioatjoii, 
and tlie itiliucocc of TulsI l>ds in particular maybe truly described 
as ’Wholly on the side of goodness. 

Tlie M abaiT iiiaratfl- "yhe MahAbh^ratOt as we possess it in 
t’ffo lecensionsj a northern and a southeTn^ cannot be designated 
correctly as an epic poem. It is a gigantic mass of compositions 
by divtjjcse authors of Tarious dates extending over many centnriqR, 
arranged in eighteen books or pitrvittts, witri a supplement calicd 
the Jlurinavisa, which may be reckoned as the nineteenth book. 
The number of shkas CKOceds 100and tiie lines eonsequeritly 
are more tlian 2O0HOf)O. Tlic Ilarivatfixsct contains over 10,000 
The episodes, connected by tlie slightest possible bonds 
’With the original narrative nuclenSj constitute about four-fifths 
of the ’whole complex mass, ’which has the character of an ‘encyclo^ 
paedia of inor!id teaching ^ as conceivcti by tlic Urjilimaii mind. 

The epic portion. The subject of tlic truly^epic portion of 
the is tlie Croat War between tht Kauravas, the Imn-' 

dred sons of Dhritnrashtra, Jed by Duryodhana^ and the P^davas,, 
the five sons of Pandu* brother of Phiitardshtra, led by Yudhi- 
shthira. The poet relates all the circumstances leading up to 
the ’war, and than narrates the tale of the fierce conflict which raged 
for eighteen days on tlie plain of Kurukshetra near ThanCsar, 
to the north of modci’n Delhi and the ancient Indrapraatha,' 
All the nations and tribes of India from tlic Himalaya to the 
farthest south are represented as taking part in this combat of 
giants. The Pdndava host oompriiied the armies of the states 
situated in the countries tiquivalent to the Un.ited Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, Western Bihar, and l^stetn iiajputfina, ’with 
contingents from Gujarat in the west and from the Dravldian 
kingdoms of the extreme south. The Kanrava cause ’was upheld 
by the forces of Eastern Bihar, Bengal, the Himalaya, and the 
Pfinjab. The battles ended in the utter destruction of nearly all 
the eombatante on both sides, excepting Dhritarushtra and the 
Paiidavas. But a reconciliation was effected between the few 
survivors, and Vudhishthira PandavA was recognised as king of 
Hastinnpur on the Ganges. Ultiniately* the five sons of PSindn, 
accompanied by Draupudl, the beloved wife of them all, and 
attended by a faithful do^, quitted their royal state, and joumeying 
to Mount Mem were admitted into Indians heaven. 

The epic narrative, thus inadequately summarized, now occupies -. 
about 20,000 slokits^ but in its earliest form comprised only 8,800, 
That fact, which is clearly recorded, proves beyond douhk-thc 
unlimited rehandling which' the Mahtibharata lias undergone at 
the hands of professional reciters, poets of different agefl, and 
Brail man editorSf The mediaeval Hindi epic, the Chand-Ri^is&f 
has been subjected to similar treatment and expanded firom 

^ See map on p. 2[>. The caution that the d veis have changed imnientely 
niLi^ be remetabered. The map BbuwG only tJie caurii«i hs in recent tones- 
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5^000 tu 1S5,000 vctscSt The orJ^inal ibrm of that poem is e&id 
to be $ti1] in exlsiertcc- 



Tha Bhasavad-GjtSr profound pMLosophJcKl poera 

c&Ued the BfUt^vad-QiiH^ which may be Englished as ^the Lord’s 
SongS or in l^win Amold^s phrfuie as * tlie Song Celestial \ 
divided into -eighteen chapters or discQurses^ has Deen thnijit 
into the sixth book of the 
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Other notable episodes, or inserted poems, are the charming 
tale of Nala and Damaj^ntJ, aecessible in Milman’s elegant 
English Version; the story of Sakuntalii, forming the groundwork: 
of Kulidhsa's play j and the legend of Savitrt. the Hindu Alcestis. 

Age of -the eplcB. Tiic separate heroic and legendary tales 
imbeddort in botli tJie Mamsyana. and tiic n\ay in 

sonte eases go back to the mtjst remote antiquity, but both of Uie 
epiesi in their existing form are far later than any of tlie Vedic 
hynnis^ and probably poBterior to all tiie BTahmtmas. 'i'he two 
epics, as Hopkins has jjroved in detail, are intimately related and 
include a large number of snbstftiitittlly idunticul verses^ The 
language of both belongs essentially to the saiTke period in tiie 
development of Sanskrit* Probably tho greiit<;r j>art of the existing 
text of the wa^a conipJctc by a, n. SJCJO^ bht tlw: Work 

as a whole earinut bt said to belong to nny one era. Tite original 
work of ValmTkJ, that is to f?iiy* Uoolcs II--Vi of tlie 
is b&lJeved by Piofesjeor Macdtincll to have been cionipJeted lieforc 
the epic kernel of the Mafiabhdraia liad itssicmed definite sluL]>e. 

The Ramiyana not lustorloal. Most Hindus regard the 
epic narratives as statements of absolute historical facts, and wtnild 
not be di&turbcd by setptfeal eritSciam more than tho ordinary 
uni earned Chrt&tian is by the scncalled ‘ higher erlticiJina ^ of tiie 
Gospels.^ ^Foreign scholars, and even trained Indian scholars 
to a large extent, naturally look upon' the poets^ taleii in a diffcrcot 
light. Professors Jacobi and Macdoncll, for instance* regard the 
Rd7ri^}fiuiA as being neither historical nor allegorical, but a poetic 
creation based on mythology. That interpretation secs in STta 
(‘the furrovi'^) an earth-goddess, and in Hama an equivalent 
of Indta. ScJCh speculations may or may not be accepted, but 
1 fed fairly certain that the Jlam^yfina does not hand down mucli 
genuine historical tradition of real events, either at Ayodhya 
or in the peninsula. The poem seems to me to be essentially 
ft work of imagination, probably founded on vague traditions 
of the kingdom of Kosala and its capital Ayodby^. Dftfiaratha, 
KS^ma, and the rest may or may not be the names of real kings 
of Kosala, as recorded in tlie long genealogy of the solar lino 
given in tl^e FwrdaM, Hut the investigation of the genealogies* 
on which_ a distinguisbed scholar has lavished infinite pains,, is 
inconclusive, and the story of tlie epic is so interwoven witli 
mythological fletion that it is impossible to disentangle tho autheU’ 
tic liisfory. The atfempts to fix an approximately definite date 
for the adventures of Hama rest on-a scries of gueasoii and are 
altogether nnconvineing to my mind. 

TTie Great War. The traditional belief tJiat the Great War 
of the Mah^bhamta actually was fought in tlie year n. c*. 

the era of Yudltishthira, is strongly held. Although that date 
will hfirdly bear eriticism, most people seem to be agreed that 
the poet of the original epic based bis tale on the genuine tradition 

^ ^ According to the Hindu notion the stories which are called mythology . 
by Furopeujis am nothing ehort of history ' (Ketkar, II. 477). 
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of a retil Great War, just aa the author of the Jfiarfhad his Ima^inoF 
ticui giiided by dim recollections of an actual siefie ot 
Btory^ iio-wtvcr, iifts bcoii flo luucli edited and moralized by diiferent 
hands iLt times M'idcly apart tJiat httle genuine tradition can he 
left. Persistent local memory undoubtedly has always recognized 
the sites of ILrstiuapura on the Gan^es^ Die original Kallra'^^a 
.capital, and of Indraprastha on tlie Junma, tlie newer town 
founded by the Pandavae. But notldng visible exists at either 
site to ccmlirin tlie popular hftJief^ Hastinapura is supposed to 
Uc marke^i by a small liamlct of the same name on the high bank 
of the Gtuiges in tlic Meerut Dlstritrt, and the absence of lemarns 
is explained by the theory that the ibnciciit town hfts been waflhcl 
away by the Gauges, livery tourist is familiar with the fact tliat 
tliewfllled village nf Indarpat, situated near the bank of the Jumna 
between ^lifUijaliLln^s Ueibi and HurnhyOn’s tomb, is pointed out 
as occupying part of the site of Indraprnsthn. Tlic Nigamb'Odh 
Ghat, or river stairs^ an^the TvIlEchatTf temple fartlior northij, neat 
Salimgarhj are believed to have been included in the ancient city, 
the northern limit of which in Supposed to have esttended to *the 
north-eHKtcrn cud of the street.called Uarlba-—almost in the heart 
of tliC modem city As at Hastinhpur, no ancient remains of 
any sort liave been found to support the identification of tlie site* 
The traditions fixing the positions of the two towns, however, 
may be accepted, and we xnay Ijclieve that a famous local war 
between tl^e chiefs of Indr^mtJia and Ilastin&pura, supported 
aevcraliy by many tribes of northern India, occurred at a very 
remote date. Beyond that it is dilhcult to go. The reasons for 
believing that the Pandavas were, aa Hopkins finggeSts, ’’ a new 
pMMpie irom witJiout the pale^, and for discrediting the alleged 
relationahip between them, and the Kauravas, are strong and ent 
at tiie root of the ^^^holc story. If the l^andavas were non-Aryan 
hill-men, which in my judgement is probable, tlie poets and editors 
have transformed the story of their doings to sudi an extent that 
notliing truly histo.rieal is left. 

The allegation that the chiefs of all India, ineluding even the 
i Pandyas from the extreme south of the peninsuU, took part in 
the ftay la absolutely jneredJble>“ Whether the date of the battle 
be plaood about 000b n, c-, as some people ntguc, or two thousand 
years later* as others prefer* it is impossible that at either period 
distant powers like the Pandyas or the King of Assam (Pragjyo- 
tisha) should have been interested in the local fiuarrels between 
the Kauravae and PS-irdavas, whidi directly concerned only a 
■ amall area in the neighbourhood of the city now called Delhi. 
The eotire framework of the story is essentially incredible and 

^ Oarr Stephen, ArdtfKotogjf (imf J^emEwns of Liidiij)a 

and Calcutta, 1 ei'C, p. S, 

* Oompare the ' catdlogcie of ships ^ interpolated in the IHuft- As all 
Grcooo desired to bo credited with a jhare in the Trojan war after it had 
been made famous by Homer, so all India claimed placea in the Great War 
^ of the M^ihAbh^aid-. 
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unhistoricaL It be that the royal gei^caJogics iox a^ee before 
and after the Great War, as recorded m the jPariSims at leiii;th 
and in the epics less fuhy^ are not Tshoily Petitions ^ But even 
if it be adirtitted that the lists often give the names in the proper 
Ordor with approsdmate correetness, and indicate tJie existence of 
certttsrx real relations friendly or hostile between the princes of 
certain dynasties^ we are still a long Way fro in JjndinH: intelligible 
history. "Tlie attempt to construct a rationalmirrative out 
of the inateriiftlB available rcslEj on a series of assumptions and 
guesses which can novor lead to conelusions of niueh value. I 
Confess my in ability to extract anything deserving the name of 
poUttcal history ftom the epic tales of either the litimayana or 
the Mah^b/tdrata. 

Socihl conditions. Both poems describe mueli the same state 
of society; but that proposition is subject to tlie (iiialillcation 
that certain parts of ti^o Mfihdbhtiruftt I'Ol.ain di-Htinot tniees of 
early practices^ kucI^ as cow-killing nj^d linnian sjiei'iiu.'n^ ^vhEcli 
were regarded with horror when tlic later jiarls of tJie wm^k were 
composed P Other features Arc cicnrly non-Aryan^ notably tlie 
polyandry of the Psuidavas, who all shared tlic One wife. DraupadI, 
after t!ie maimer of the Tibetans and certain otltcr JlimalEtyan 
tribes in the present day* The name Ban Java means ' pale-face^, 
and the conjecture seems to be legitimate that ttie sons of Bftndu 
utay Jiave been tiic representatives of a yellow-tinted, Himalayan^ 
non-Aryan tcihe^ which practised polyandry. That hypotlicsia 
involves the fiiriher inference (widen may be supported for other 
reasons) that the alleged relational]ip between tEic Pilndavas imd 
the Xauravas was an invcntloft of the Bralmifin editors who 
undertook to moralise the old tales and bring them all into the 
Aryan Md. The subject is too speculative for further discujeaion 
in this place. 

VV'hen the epics) were finally recast in their present shapes be 
the (late a* i>. 200 O'r another^ the doetrine of OX hon- 

injury to living creatures^ had gained the upper hand. It is 
taught emphaticalty in many passages, although others, as observed 
above, retain memories of older practices. 

The Vedic nature-worehiii had been mostly superseded by the 
Cult of Brahma, Vishnu^ and Siva, New gods and goddesses 
unknown to the Vt^da. aiich as tianEsa aj^d PIrvati, had arisen ; 
and the Vedic deities had been reduced to a subordinate position, 
except Indra, who stilJ retained high rank, as the king of the heaven 
whic^ warriors hoped to attain. The doctrine of rebirth, often 
loosely Called transmi^ation of souls, had hecome generally 
accepted, and the belief in the incarnations of Vishnu bad been 
formulated. The Bfia^svad-Gua, of which the date is quite uneer- 
tain,_ presents the Supreme Deity imixarnate in tJie guise of the 
eharioteer KriElma, who oxpO'nndB the religion of duty, subject 
to the limitations of the four orders or visrnds-, in ‘ plain but noble 
language \ The tribal organization of tl^c State is much leea 

^ For details and tcfercncea see Vidya, p. US, and Hopkins, p* 
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f )rominent than it va.B in the Vodic period, and territorial kingdoms 
lad arisen. The life of the court of Ayodhya as deisicted ifi Uie 
fiamauanti is much tilt Sftme as that of any old-fasliioned Hindu 
state Tn recent times. Caste was already an ancient institution, 
and it may be said witli confidence tliat the atJnospJicre of tlie 
tffdc world is that of familiar Hindnism, ivith certain exceptions 
indicated above, wliich occur chiefly in the MahabhaTain. The 
kinffdoms mentioned were numurcms and ccunparntively BiflaJh 
No hint seems to he given tli&t a great parnmoiint power existed. 
But it is not sale to alTlrm that tlie peUtieul and social conditions 
dej?ictcd in tlic epics are tliosc of any one dchnitc age. Both 
Works as literary compositions may be roughly phiccd between 
400 13,0. and A.h. 300. Tile jROtniiiffim in its original form njrty 
have been composed by Vulmlki in Uie eEiiiicr Jjulf of the six 
centuries thus indicated, aud it seems proLkable tJiat tJie rodaction 
of the to some tiiing like its present sJiape took place 

in the later liaJf of the same pei iocl. But determination of the dates 
of composition of the poems, if it could ho effected, would not 
tlrrow any light on the Jijstorieal plate of Rama, Arjuna^ and the 
other epic heroes. They arc, t think, tlie cTcatiires oi injagination, 
guided more or less by dim traditions of hall'-forgottcn stirrinK 
events which happened ^ once upon a time hut cannot be treated 
as ascertained facts Tvhicii came into existence at any particular 
period. The Indian epic heroes, in short* seem to me to occupy 
a position like tliat of the Bmights of the Round Table in British 
legend, and it ie as futile to attempt the distillfttion of matter-of- 
fact history, rvJictJieT political or social, from tlie and 

RiUn^yand as it wouJd be to iceonstruet the early liistcry of Britain 
from the Morte d'Arthur or from its modem version, the Idylli 
of King. 

The Purina^. The nature of the works called PurajiflS which 
have been refe,rred to demandg brief explanation. The Pii/cmas 
crjmmoniy recognized in the north of India are eighttcn in number. 
Others, about which little is known to European seholnTs, _are 
used in the soutli. A PuMTia, according to the Indian definttioD* 
best exemplified by the JPurana, should treat of five Bubjecte, 

namely, primary creation* &tcnndary creation, genealogies of gods 
and patriarchs, reigns of various Manus, and the history of ancfetit 
d^'DastlcS 4 The treatises consequently are bulky and crowded 
with legendary matter of various kinds. They have been well 
deaoribed by fiiihler as ^ popular sectarian compilatJons of mytho- 
logy* philosophy, history, and the sacred law ; intended, as they 
are now used, for the instruction of the unlettered classes, includinig 
the upper divisions of the Siidra tMtma Mucli of tte contents 
comes down from remote antiquity, as tho name Fwrilna* meantrig 
* old ^ testifies* but the hooks os tliey stand ate of various dates. 
The V^yu PMr(27ifl, one of tlie oldest, Anally edited perhaps in 
the fourth century after Christ* is eloseJy connected with the 
supplement to the MahAbkdraia entitled the Harivamsa, already 
* Lqvbk d/ JifflFiu, fi.li.E., kxv* p. xci. 
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mentioned. Th* Priranic j^eneaJogies of kingia in prehlslnrle times, 
as Intimnti^ above* seem to be of doubtful value, but tj^osic of tlie 
hiatorital period or Kali Age, from about UOO n. c.* aro records of 
i^igh importance and extremely lielpful io Cbe laborious task of 
reconstructing the early political Jiistory of India. Kucli of the 
Purdnas is more or less specially conaecrateci to the service of 
a particular form of tlie godhead, 

Caeto, The existing institution of caste is peculiur to India, 
is at leaijt throe thoiisaiid years old, is ‘the most vital principle of 
Hinduism ’+ dominating Indian social life* marnncrs, momlfci, and 
thought i and is founded on the intellectuai and nxfral superiority 
of the Brahmans, which dates from Iiig%'cdio times. It consists 
essentially in the division of Hindu itiankind into about tJiree tliou- 
sand hereditary gToupH. etudi intomally bound together by rnlett of 
corcmouia] jmrity, and cxternady stparaterl b;ytJK! same rules from 
all otlicr groups. Those propositions describing the institotiori of 
Kcaste as it exists to-day in general ttncjs are as Etecurate us any 
brief abstmet deNcription of an inKtitution so complex cEtn he. 

Definition: of a c^to. A oEUitc nmy be dciliied as a grtaip of 
families internfilly united by peculiar rules for tJie observance of 
ceremonial purity* especially in the mutters of diet and niarjfiuge. 
Tiye same rules ^erve to fence it oif from all tlio otlicr groupK, 
each of which has its own set of rules. Adrolesion to an established 
caste in long settled territory can be obtained nowadays by birth 
only* and transitions from one caste to another, whicli used to be 
feasible in ancient times, are no longer possible, except in frontier 
regions like Manipur. Tlie families composing a caste may or may 
not have, tradition^ of descent from a common ancestor* and, as 
a mattfiT of fact, may or may not belong to one stock. Race, that 
is Jo say, descent by olood, has little concern witli caste* in northern 
India, at all events* w'hatev'er n^fty bu the ease in the south. The 
inniividual members of a taste nmy or may not be restricted to 
any particular occupation or occupations, TJio members may 
believe or diflheliove anjr creed or dootrine, religious or piplosophical, 
without affecting tbeir caste position* Tliat can be forfeited 
only by brenclr of the CEtste regulations concerning, the dhnrnut, or 

E Tactical duty of members bdonging to the groujj. liEicli caste 
as its own dktttPUt-, iu addition to the common rules of morality 
as accepted by Hindus generally, and considered to be the dharma 
of mankind. The general Hindu exacts among other thincB 

reverence to BrahmauB, respect for the sanctity of animal life m 
varying degrees* and especially veneration fot horned. Oattle, 
pre-eminently the cow. Every caste man is expected to observe 
accurately the rules of hU own group, and" to refrain, from doing 
violence to tlic feelings of other groups concerning their rules- 
The essential duty of tlic member a cafdo is to follow' the custom 
of his group, more paTticulaily in relation- to diet or marriage.^ 

^ ‘’Caste mean? a social c:xclusivcue?!i with reference tc diet and marriage, 

* , * Birth and ritualg are jeecoadary * (Shoma Soatrl, The EhTiitUibn of CcHie* 
p* 1ft)* 
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Violation of the rules on those ^ubjcctf^, if detected^ usually 
involvta unpleasant and costly social expiation and may jrftSjUJt 
in expulsion from the caste, ivhicli means social luin and grave 
inconvenience. 

The Hindus have not any name for the cftstc institution^ "which, 
scema tO' them part of the order of nature- It is almost imjKJssible 
for a Hindu to regard himself otherwise than as a member of some 
particular eastej, or spEXiCf^ of Hindu manldnd. Everybody else 
who disregards Hindu dharma is an ‘ cuter ba-rbarian ’ 
no mutter how exulted lus worldly rank or Jiow vast Jiis wealth 
may be- The proper Sanskrit and vernacular term for * a coste ^ 
is jtUi ^species’, aitlmu^di, as noted above, the members of 

a am not necessarily dcJiocndod from u common ancestor. 
Indeed^ as a matter of hictj they arc rarely, if ever, so desomnkd. 
Their speeial castu rules make tlieir community in ^Tcct a distinct 
species, "whoever their ancestors may have been. 

The hotioci of four on^igtnal castes. The common notion 
that tliere were lout ^iriginid castes, Brahman, Kshatriya or 
Bajaiiya, VLiisya, and SQdra, is false. The ancient Hindu wxiterE 
classified maiiJtind under ftpur ufiTVitw ot * ordera with reference 
to their occupations, namely : ill learned, literate, and priestly 
order, or Bralimans; (2) the lighting and governing classcf), who 
were groui>cd together ai 5 Bajanyas or Kshatriyas, irrespective 
of race, meaning by tliai term, ancestry j (3) the trading and 
agricultural people, or Vaisyan ; and (4) common, humble folk, 
day labourers* and so forth, wJiosc bosineiis it was to serve their 
betters. Every family and caste (j^i) observing Hindu dA*™*! 
necessarily fell under one or other of tlioat four hcad^ Various 
half’Wild tribeis, njiLd also communities like sweepers, whose occupa¬ 
tions arc obviously uutleati, w'ere regarded as standing outside 
the four orders or vartias. Sueh unclean eomxnunities have usually 
imitated tJie Hindu caste organs ization and developed an elaborate 
system of castes of their own, which may be deaetibed by thtj 
paradoxical term ^ outeaste castes '. 

Nobody can understand the caste system until he has freed 
himself from the mistaken notion based on the current interpreta- 
"tion of the SO"callcd of Mann, that there vrere * four 

original caatos ’. No four original castes ever existed at any 
time Or place, and at the present moment the terms Kshatriya, 
Vaisya, and SCdra have no exact moaning as a classifieatinn of 
existing castes- In northern India tire names Vaisya and SUdm 
are net used except in books or disputes about questions of caste 
precedenee. In the south all Hindus "who are not Brahmans foil 
under the denomination of Suira, while the designations Kj^hatriya 
and Vaisya are practiualiy unknown,’^ 

Tim PuruaiLa-suita hymn. Tlie famous Piirwjho-suftia 

^ According to the Census of 1301 for the Madras Presidency the figures 
are: Erabman, fi-i per cent, i Siidra, Ui-fi = 07per cent, lire small jcah 
duum is mode up ^ a few Teling^as and Kanarese who called themselvea 
Kshatriyas or VaiEyos {Hichards, Tiie DiamLdi&n Froblem, p, 31), 
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Jiymn induded in tliG latest book of the Rigjjcdfi (Xj DO)* and 
eomnionly bnppoijed to be Mho only paaso-gti in the Veda wliieh 
eniimemteH the four castta has notliinj^ to do Vh'itli caste. The 
iiyriLri, }ian for its subjeet n eosciogony or tlieory of ercEition. 
The poet tries to picture creation As the result of ininiolatiii^ and 
cutting up Purusnn, tiiat i£) to say '' cit]bodied liipiril, or Mim 
personified and rejijarded as tJie soul imd orJ^drial souroo of the 
universei the periiona] an<l hJ'e-fiivlrg prineipiu iu all miijoaitid 
beinj|j-s \ TJie Vedas, horseSi eatUe* gimts, and slitep, tJie ereiitiircMi 
of the air* and anboals both ’wild and tuiiie are fEepicted as btilng 
products of that ‘ great general sacrifteo TJie pttet pjy3tee<|3 
next to expound Uie creation of tlic Inininn raeCs and fliinJly, of 
tile snn, inonn, and elements. I quote Ccjlcbrookt^'B ver.sitjn 
because it is fr^ from the effect of tlic pTejjOvS.se.s,sio]i of other 
translators, who* under the fuduonce of Munu u]»^l lus foTloi^'ers, 
have assunjcd the reality of n refcrciie^e to the suiqiosed ^ four 
original castes'. 

^ 10. Iiite hoiv many portions did tliey divide tliis being wlmm they 
immolEilud ? what dEcl JEiis mouth become '} wliat arc Isia anus, liis ttiighs, 
and iiis feet no^if allied ? 

11. His mouth bcaiTTie a priest iBrnhinmia]; bia arm waa made a Jioldtcr 
[7ta/rtnj/a] ; his thiglu was transfejincd into a huabaTidnifUi [Vuvt^a ]; 
ftom his feet sprang the servile injin (iVSt/rc]. 

12. Tlie moon wils predneed Irijm hia mind : tho gun sprung from Jus 
eye; air and breath prosscednd. from his ear ; and fire TOBc from his month, 

' liJ. The subtile clement was jiroduced frem hia luivKil; tlie shy from his 
head [ the e*rth from hia feet; and Spaee from Jiia Car ; thus did he 
frame worlds,' ^ 

The general drift of the whole passage is plain enough* The 
s'ersca give a highly lignrative, imaginative tlicory of ci'catlon. 
Both the Bmbman and Ure come from Purusha'a mouth, ^ust as 
the servile man Or Sudra and earth both proceed from Ins feet. 
No suggestion of the existence of Caste groups is made. MLtnkind 
is Eimj>ly and rougliiy classified under f(mr Jiyada jHicording to 
occupation, the more lionnni-ablc professions heing mrturally 
assigned the more honourable symbolical origin* ft is abauru 
to treat tlie symbolical language of tlie poem as a narrative of 
supposed facts. 

jjdBtiactiojGS Botwoon vaxna and jati. Most of the misundcr- 
sending Oh the subject has arisen from the persistent roistransla- 
tion of Mann's term yamn as ^ caste '* whereas it sliouid be rendered 
* class ^ or ^ order ^ br by some equivalent term,* 

^ Coiebrooke, Miit^llaneous 1679, voh i, p. 164. 

* ■ The words Brahinuns, tfahatnyms, Vaisycis, and Sudras were names 
of classes rather than of tafitei during the pn;-r[ndclhi 5 tic period "■ (Shsma 
hastri. p, 13)r ^ V erms* once a common name of ah olasgcs, perhaps taken 
from the colour of the ^rmcnts that differed with different classes, as for 
eiu^ple, white for the Brahmans, red fur the Ksliatriyaa, yeUow for the 
Vflisyas, and black for the Sildras, cainje to mcuu a caste^ in post^Bud- 
dbistlc litcraturo ' fihid., p. 44). 
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The compileT of the InstHufes of Mcmu waB well ftware of the 
disttnetioii betiveen varna and jdlL While lie roentions about 
fifty different cAateSj ho lays mxcoh Stress on tJne fact that tliero 
were only four yamd.?, TJio two terius are carelessly canAieed 
in one pasisago (3Ci 31}, but in tliat only. Separate castes o-'iisted 
from an early date* Their relations to one anotljer remfun ua- 
affectfid w^iietiier they are grouped tlieoretically uijtier four ooeupa- 
tional headings or not, 

Enomious nunxbftr ot eatisting castes. My fitatement that 
three tliousand diKtinct castes, nio^re or Icss^ exiiit at tJie present 
day is n^ade on the autJiorSty of an estimate by Kctkar. "VVJietJior 
the Q[iniber be taken as U,000j lijObO, or is iimuiitcriu], because- 
the figui'c certainly is of that otvlt^r. Many rcasouK, wiiich it would, 
be tedious to speeifyi forbid tlie preparation of an exact list 
of cnstca. One of tJiose reasons is tfiat new castes been 

and still are formed from time fri tiino. Dut tlie intricactcK of tlic 
cuKte system in its actual working must be Htlitlicd in tlm niDiiemus 
special treatises devoted to tlio snbjttd;, wjiich it i!) i^npo.ssiblo 
to tliscuss in tids work* 

Antitjtilty ol the institution. The fmuertion made nn an oarlicr 
page Uiat tJic institution in some of its essential fcainr-tsi i^- at 
least three thousand years old probably erj's on tlie side of caution. 
We know that caste existed before 3tHJ a. C., because tlie nui&t 
obviouB features of the Institution eux; noticed by tlic Greek auGiors 
of ascertained date ; and it Is reasnnablt to believe tJiat eustesj 
separated from one ai^oGicr by rules of ceremmiial purii.y, os they 
new are, were in existence at least six or seveii ecuturics earlier. 

I do not find any indication of the existence of caste In Higveriie 
times. But the prc'cndiieucc of tlic ‘ l^r]tJ.iinan Saerificers ^ wJiich 
w^as well assured oven in t.lmL remote age, is tlie foundation of tlic 
later caste system, TJie people of the had not yet become 

Hindus. 

Tbc learned, priestly, and intellectually siipcriof class of the 
Indc-Aryann wJio were Cftlled rtralimana gradually frainetl extremely 
strict rules to guard their own corenionlal purity api-inat clellleincnt 
throng]^ unholy food or undesirable marriages. The enforcement 
of such rules on themselves by the most reHpcetc<l niciubers of 
the IndO'Aryan community naturally atiracied the hfb^iiration 
of the more worldly clasaes of society, who sought to emulate and 
imit4ite tlie virtuous self-restraint of the BraJimans. It boin|f 
clearly inipoBHiblc that ordinary Boldiors, business nien^ peasants^ * 
m^d servants could alTord to be asf scrupulous as faintly, or at least 
professedly Ttliglous BrahmanB, a separate standard of dft«rina 
for each section of society neceBsariTy grew iuj:i by deg^es. Kings, 
for instance, might properly and must do tbinga ■wjjieh. fjUbjccts 
could not do wiUiout sin, and so on. TJic long-eyntiuucd eouSUct 
vi'itli the aboriginal Indians, who held quite different ideals of 
conduct, made both the Brahmans and thdr imltatars mere and 
more eager to assert their superiority and exclusiveness by ever- 
increasing scrupulosity concerning both diet and marriage. 
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The evolution of caete. Tile geograpliical isolation of inteTior 
India favoured thv evokitioji of a distinct and pcculiaT soda] 
system, A student of tJie Jtignedit ivitliotit knowledge of 

hiatoriiinl facts, might reasoiiabiy ptcsnnie that the Indus basin 
Tvhere the immigrants first settled would have become tiie lioly 
Land of Hinduism. The Rishis never tire of sin^ng the praises 
of the mighty Indus vrith its tributaiy streams. But tiie strange 
fact is that the baain of the Indus,.itnd even the Panjab beyond the 
SutJaj, came to be regarded as impure lands by t!ie Bralimans 
of interior India at quite an early date^^ Orthodox Hindus are 
still uiiwiJUfqg to- cross tlio Indus, and the whole Panjab between 
that river and Uic Sutiaj is condemiw^d as unlioly ground, unfitted 
Cor the residence of strict votaries of dharma. The reason appa^ 
rentjy is that tlic north-■western territories continued to be ovetrini 
by successive swarms of foreigners from Central Asia., wJui <lis- 
regarded Brahmans and followed tJieir O'wn customTlit hiroEuJs 
of those foreigners bEottH.! out tlic mtiiiory of tlie Indo-Aiyiin 
irnTnigratjoei from tlie north-west, wlileJi is not tniecHlde either 
Jti tliO popular Pnranic fitcratiine or in t)ie oral truriiti^uis of tlie 
people. To the enst of tlie Sarusvatr and Suthij tlie Indo-Ary^ima 
were usuEilly safe from foreign invasion and frco to work out tlieir 
own rule of life undisturbed. They proceeded to do so and Bms 
to create Hinduism with ita inseparabic inatituticn of caste. In¬ 
ternally the Indian ttfrllory was broken up into a multitude of 
j^mall [iiaJts, each of whicii had a tendency towards an exclusive^ 
detadicri way of living. 

Eltsct of ahimsa on caste. The sentiment in favour of respect- 
ing animal life^ technically called the aJiimsd doctrine, had a large 
share in fixing on the necka of the people burdensome rules of 
conduct, Tliat sentiment, which Is known to have been actively 
encouraged by Jain and Buddhist teachers from about .100 is. c., 
probably originated at a much earlier date. Tim propagation of 
^nm&i necessarily produced a sharp condict of idcaf! and principles 
of eonduct between tlie odlierents of the doctrine and the old- 
fashioned people who clung to bloody Bacrifices, cow-killing, and 
meat eating. CommunitieB wliieh liad renounced the old practices 
and condemned them as revolting impieticR natnrstlly Hcparatcd 
themselves from their more oasy-goiug and seif-indulgcnt neigh¬ 
bours, and formed eoates bound strictly to maintain tile novel code 
of etiiics.s The Mahabhuraia, as already noted, contains many 

^ Tlie oombEsied testimony of the Jafaltai and the Creek autliors provea 
that in tiie fourth century u. o. Tasila in the noi-th--wesbern Paujflh still 
was a oentre of Vedie learning. The ciiange may have been due to tJic 
Indo-Scythian rule in the drat two centuries a, -c. 

* .Mr. Shama Sastri, who believes tlie existing cflatc svatem to be o( 
comparatively modern pesl-Buddblatio origin, expresses his view oJ the 
effect of Jain and Buddhist teaching In Tangun^ stronger tiiaa I am 
dtapeaed to wrc ; 

^ It ja easy to perceive that if the Brahmnna of the Gupta period ceaecd 
to continue to observe tha long-Catabliehed custom of mariylng wives 
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inecinaistcnt p&esftges tvldcli indicate the transition frotn tile aaoient 
ideas to the new* The aamo conflict o^ ideals aod practice JstiJI 
gofyj on^ and may be observed in many localities of both southern 
and northem India. The first Rock Edict of Asokoj, published about 
2U6 E. Cr, enables to bx one date in the long story and to mark 
*n early InatatLce of the ciiange of attitude pt^uced hy Buddliist 
teaching. 

‘ Formerly, in the hitchtn of Hia Sacred and Gmeioua Majesty the King 
cndl day many [liyndred] tllDicBarnia of living crCiLturCE were slaught^rEfl 
to mohe curdeii. IhiL now^ when this pious edict is hciiig written, only 
three living erenturea are slaughtered daily for curry^ to ivitj two pcacocka 
and one nntekpe —the imtelopc, however^ not Invariably. Even thoae 
three living cnnitimeg lionceforth not be slaughtered.’ 

Any person acquainted modern India docs not need to be 
told Jiow tl^e habit of flesh or fish eating sepuiiLtcs certain, castes 
from tlieir vegetarian brethren. 

^Effect of tho MiibarKirnadao conquest. Is Jmpoflsiblo to 
pursue tilt subject, Tvhich branches oh into endleits ramifications. 
One mote observation may be recorded to the effect that tlie process 
of tiic Muhammadan conquest^ from tho time of Mahmud, of 
Ghaanh tended to tighten the bonds of caste. The Hinduii^ unable 
on the whole to renistthe aiuslims in the fields defended thentaelves 
passively by the inertased rigidity of caste associatiou- The system 
of close caste brotherhoods undoubtedly-protected Hindus and 
HiTidu ism during timny cc nturi es of lVI;i ijUm rule* Modern Hindu! sm 
is incapable of accepting the old legal ilction tlmt foreign outsiders 
should be regarded as fallen Ksltatriyas. When the ccmpiler of 
the Larus 0 / Moiiti was writing it ucemed quite natural to treat 
PersianH^ Hardily and certain other foreign nations as Kshatriyas 
who bad sunk to the condition of SQdras by reason of their neglect 

from the three lewcr classes, it was not fmm any inrtcntion to preserve 
the purity of tlltir hloodj loc Lt WAS already tainted and saturatiiid Witt 
that 0 f tlic otlret classes. It appears to be mainly an act of scl f-piLscrvation 
against the cliargc ol soriiai intemperance brougfit by the Jaina and 
liuddhist monies. It Is also easy to perceive that if they disocnitiniLCd tlie 
immcinuria] cusBom o( eating flesh and drinking liquor along with the 
employment of ficsh-catitig people ^ cooks in their liouscholds, it was not 
from any love ol vegetananiein, but mainly from a determined eJIcrt to 
avoid the chargHi of iDtemperance and cruelty to enimala brouglit aj^ainst 
them by tlic R^iddljists. Thus Oie patsing of the Bralimans fronj class file 
into eastc lifo was . . . brought about against the will of the RiflliniEuiB 
themselves; for it demands a good deal o( sclr-dcntal to give up -the 
pleasures of the bed arid the table. 

As a compenBation lor this aell^ieTual, the Tcrormcd or reforming Bitib- 
Tuanii apparently perceived a decided advantage accruing to tltcmHeivcs ; 
for that reform moved a death-blow to the exiFsteiiai of Huddhiem itself. 
. , . Thus, with the introduction of flesh and liquor as articles cf diet not 
CCnndemncd for the emriTiion people, the VaisyaS and Sildr&S seem to have 
formed themselves into separate Castes^ following the Brahmans' (p. llj. 
T^osc propcsitidns seem td mc to be only sliglit^ exaggerated orpresEiDDS 
of important truths. 
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of sacred rites and tliek ftvilurc to consult Erahjonns {x, 44j. 
The cJiflnge in the I-Ih'idu towards foreigners seems to 

be niaiiily doe to tlie Jluhaminoflan conquest r We nia.^^ take it 
tliat from the eJeventli and twelfth centuries of the Cliristian em 
t]io ooste institution has subsisted in substantiuJly Itti modem 
form. TJiat propo-sition is subject to the qualiheal.ion tliat 
minor local and suinu’Eioial ixi.odihcatiOTiS are tnkhi^; place con¬ 
tinually. But the institution as a whole rcnialns un^Jianged and 
unshaken. 

Demerits) oi oa^to. The demerits of the peculiar Hindu institu¬ 
tion are obvioics. Anybody can perceive that it shuts off Indians 
from free asJioeiatloa with ftjreignersi. thus iriuking it difTicult 
for tiic IndiOrn to ujiflcrEtand fJie Ibreif^ner^ ond fru tiie stninf^cr 
to understand the Indian, It is easier for tiic linpdiali iiclmiinan 
trator to attain full sy in pat! ly wdth the caste Jess Jhirnian tJian 
it is for him to flraw aside the ved which hidejj tlic iniuosl. i Jioufjhi.w 
of the ChitpHwan or jN'ainT.UKlri ErEtfimaii. No sinnl] fuu't oJ' tlte 
inysterj' whicJi ordinarily coniines interest in Iiutian siibj[>{ttH to 
a narrow circle of exports Is due ultimutcly to eiistc. ft ia Jiot 
pleasant for an Knglisrinian or Frenchman to kiujw that, htiwcver 
distuiguished he may bepersonallyj tltc touch of his honil is fn-pirtied 
as a pollution by his higli-cEihSte tvcqunint&nct^ Yet that is the 
disagreeable fact. W^ithin India casto breaks up society into 
tJiottsands of separate-units, frequently Jm^diic one to the otlier* 
and always jealous. The institution ncccfisarily teiiLis to hinder 
active hearty co-operation for any purpose^ religioucft politicEil, or 
social. All tefctmcrs are eenscious of the diJIiculties tJiufi pliiced 
in thftir path. Eacli individual finds Iils personal liberty of action 
checlied in hundreds of ways unknown to tlio dwellers in Other 
lands. The restrictions of caste rules Collide continually with the 
conditions of modem life, and are tlic Source of cndlesii incoii.vcni- 
ettcee. Tlie institution is a relic of the ancient ijast and docH not 
readily adapt itself to the requirements of tlio twentieth century* 
Although necaasity eompels even the strictest Bralunnu-s te make 
some concea^iona to ptacfieal convenience, a&, for fnNtance* in the 
matters of railway travelling and drinking ptpo water, the modihea- 
tions thus introduced are merely snper^tal. The inu^ite antique 
sentiment of ciistc exclusiveness survives in full strength £Lnd is 
not Weakened materially even by considerable laxity of practice. 
The conflict between caste regulations and modem civilization 
is incessant, but caste survives. Further, the institution fosters 
intense class pride, fatal to a feeling' of brotherhood between 
man and man. TTxe Malabar Brahmaa who considers himself 
defiled if an outcastc stands within twenty paces of idm cannot 
pos&ibly be interested in a creature so dtspiaed* The sentiment 

g ervades all classes of Hindu society in varying degrees of intensity* 
ueh objection^ to the caste institution^ with many others which 
might be advanced, go far to justify^ or at any rate ex^lain^ the 
yigoroua denunciations of the svEtem found abundantly m Indian 
lihb^ture as well as in the writings of foreigners. Four stairzaB 
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by tJte Tthigu poet^ niay fierve as a EiuKiinayy of tlie 

numerous Irtdian (ilatribcs on the subject. 

Caste 

ir Tfie look through all tine earthy 
Mcn^ wfl see, liave t^qiraJ liSrtli, 

Matle In one gri^at brotlieTliumJ, 

H^Eial III the sijrht ul Gncl. 

Food nr cuslc or iilu-oc ot birth 
Cannot alter luiinan wo-rtli. 

Wfiy let citito tje BO 5n|>rei«c ? 

^Tia but loIly^s IKUswng Btrcam, ... 

Empty is a custe-diiipLite i 
All tlin ctutCK Jiave bitt Diie rent, 

Whn on eartb can e'tr decide 
^'hotu to praise and ivliom devide ? 

Wily shcidd we the I^utinli soo-rii^ 

When hui IksTi and lilood were bom 
Like to oiirs V Wluit einste is He 
Wiio dotli dwell in all we aoe T ^ 

The dictum of Sit l-Ienr^ Mainc» tlie eminent Jurist, that caste in ‘ the 
most disastrous and bli^htin^ af human iustitutions ' may sufrice S.6 
a sample of adverse opinion^ ospresifiod by European "wtitera. 

Tine merits of caste, TJie hostile critics have not got liold 
of the whole tmth, Mueh may be said on tine other side, ’which 
needs to be presented. An institution which has lasted for thou¬ 
sands of yoarSj and has forced its passa^je do’ivn through the peninsula 
all the w'ay to Cape Comorin in tl^c face of the fitrcngcst oppositiuiij 
must have mcritB to justify ita c^tietencct and universal pre’(raIcnto 
within the limits of Itidia,^ The most ardent defenders of caste* 
. of course* must admit its unsuitability for oilier lands. ‘ Thinking 
men’’* as Sir Madliava Row' observed > ‘must bc’ware lest tlie vast 
and ^aborate social structure which has arisen in tlie course ot 
thousands of years of valuable experience should be injured or 
destroyed without anytiiing to substitute* or with ft far ’worse 
structure to repl“^y it.” The institution of caste cannot be treated 
properly ag a thing by itself. It ift an integral part of Efindnism, 
that is to say* of the Xlindu social and economic syateui. It is, as 
Ketkar justly observes, intimately nggoeiated with the Hindu philo- 
sopbicaf ideas of karma^ rtbirtli, and the theory of the three 
But such abstract ideas cannot be discussed m this place. iMute 
writers tllftn one have observed tliat the chief attribute of the dflSte 

^ Cover, The af Sovthtm JndiOi London* Trubner* 1075, 

p. S75 t a ehatminE and instructive book. 

* ‘ The hatred wTiieb existed bet’ireen the early Bravidiana and the 
Aryans Js best preserved In the Kuricchans’ i(a hill tribe in Malabar* 
corresponding to the Kuravas of the Tamil eounti^) eustom of plastering 
their huts'with cow-dung to remove the pollution caused by the entrance 
of a Brahman ’ fTsm-tf SttaHes, p. 00). The Kura’vas In Travanoore rank 
very low and bury their dead {Tfte TVcrtiiirteffrie Suue Mimual, tL 4tE). 
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Bystcm regarded Jiisto-rkally Ja its stability- Tlie Hindu mind, clings 
to custom, and caste rules are solidified custoin. Tiiat stability^ 
althouch not absolute, has been the main ajofent in preserving Hindu 
ideas of religion, Tuoral;), art, and craftsmanship* The Abbe I>iibDi& 
■was much imprewied by tlie services wJiieii tlw instityLion, renders 
to social order* Monier William a concisely observes that '■ easte 
Isas been usefiil in promoting seif*sacriflee, in scouring Kubordinatiop 
of tlic individual to an organized body, in rostraEning vice, fandj 
in preventing pauperism Similar quotations miglit bo largely 
multiplied^ 

The future ol casto. With reference to the future, tlic practical 
conclusion is tfrat talk about the abolition or even tlic autom^i^tJc - 
extinction, of caste is futile. ■CiLsto witiiin lutlia cannot be citlier 
abolished or ujttingui.'jhed within a mcafujuibki time* The syi^tem 
up of itself in remote antiquity bcoaiitic it AuIto<l In^iJtL, a^xl 
rvill last for untold centuries bccaiLse it still suits In^li^ir on tlio 
whole, in spite of its many inconveniences. Hm^lu sotiiety ’wilrJinnt 
caste is .Inconceivable- Reformers must be content ta make the 
best of a systejn which cannot be destroyotl. Tlic iibsohitcly 
indispensable cojtnprOinLses with modern conditions will arrange 
themselves from tinic to timcj while tlio huge mays of tlie Indian 
agricultural population, will continue to walk iu the antostml 
wuys. Tho deep waters of Hind y ism arc not easily sti rrcd* Uipplea 
op thfc Eutfaec leave the doptlis munoved* 

The * Laws of Manu '. In corinexion with the subject of tlic 
evolution of easte, the famous law-book commonly ealJed tlic 
‘ Laws ^ or ^ Code % or ‘ liurtitutes of Manu ^ (MiJartufi-flixama- 
in Sanskrit) demands notice, Tiie treatUe., written in lucid 
Sanskrit verse of Uie ^oJaasioar type, comprises coup lets 
arranged in twelve chapters ; and is the earliest of tl^e 
metrical law-books. It professes to ^ the composition of a sage- 
named Bhrigu^ who usod the works of predecessorK, The date 
of composition may lie between iiOO b.c. and A. n. 200. About 
□ne-tentli of the verses is found in tire Mahdbhdratar 

The Xttitis uf Mattti form the fuundartion of the queer medley 
of inconsistent systems df jurisprudcncic administered by tlio 
Privy Council and Rio High Courts of India under the name of 
Hindu Law* The prevalent error coneeridng tlse suppoac^i ^ four 
original castes * rests partly, as proved above, on erNinctiua 
interpretation of the text, and partly on fictitious explanatiopfl of 
the facta of caste offered by the author. The early Sanskrits ts 
unduly exalted the authority of the Lotus of Mantt* wlileh they 
rcigacded as veritable laws instead of the mere rulings of a text¬ 
book writer, which Ricy actually ate, Tlie fuller knowledge of 
the present day secs tlic hook in truer perspecUve,' but tile old errors 
still exert a baneful influence in many directions. 

Some of the quotatiens art taken from Aiya, Trovanwre Stale 
Afonuol, lOOS, vel. h* pp. 229 fall. 
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The Lurtka n&medaTiemeieEy these vrliieh the authar lias loiind most 

The flr£t place 15 due to Fjrof. A. A. Macddneix, ^ I/isfiorjy iSnn^fcril 
Literatvjc (llcSncmfinjij IftuyK a m&sterly summElr^ of au enormou& 
subject. KAiiOij T}ie Rigveda, transl. by Aiiiiowsmitii (ftostoji^ l&fiO), 
is a ^od small book. The metrical version of The lljftntis of the 
by (Inii'fiTn f2 vufs., End ed„ BenJirw, ISST) Is an uriprctontioiis work 
of sound scholarsbip, Tbc literal translation of tlio ^thanm by 

Wjhitnev AW[> LaS'wajj {3 vofs., Murvard Or, Hcries, 3 005) is indifijjtMiii.able, 
but dllUcult to Uiidentand. 3 'Ab Risit^rtf of Sojixkj'ii LiteruSmv by WftBEti 
(transf,, ii.nd <xl.> Triihner, IfiflS) is Iti^lily technical. jfltu.HJft'S 

Cii^S fro^n a (^-rnuin Wotkahent (vol. lhC£i)j and ItidiSi Whai cnM-ii Traclh 
ttaf{t Stld) itje stiJI of service. I heve also derived hcncJ'itfrtnft Corj-: buqohjs, 
Misecltnimonn klssayv (collected «1. In vols.^ TriiLmcj-j ISTiS); Ua^'Kiisia, 
Aiieieiit (iiitt jt'Refiiiirwii ImUa (2 vols.^ ItHJtt); niid 11. W. ALltfrar^ 

JlisluTTf of Imim (IJi&ii). UA.TjinnuAi.AL Mutia’h essays on ' IJcef in Ancient 
Inditir '^luid cugriate tofjics, rutsainted in Indn-Aryata fLondon and Cak'tiltn^ 
18H1), arc sound and iinportunt, Mr, U. tr, Tii*AK tcmperutoly expounds 
an eittreme theory in ■Orion, or Resi'-nrehes into (he Antfquitif of Uic Vcilas 
(rooiui, luic). 

For the lijiic perinck rjoiuvirs-H, The f/riwii of Imiifi (Neiv York and 
Lon lIoHj ] yol), ia of bijjh jiiitlioiity. ICjiie !utiid by C, V. Va i ova (lion 5 l>ay, 
ultllOnyh a latMr hincLliit btvol^ jUiS Sonic good pniuts, Air, F, 
Pauciteji-'s THl|iCrS on early Indiaii histtity hi the J. Jd A- ft', Irrmi 1SK)8 
present novel vlc^^s. J^nc atso Jiia ZJ^ucKiiiw p/ the Kali A^. (lyiaj. 

The most llluinlnatinjir book un caste which I bave met with is The 
IftsXori/ of Caste iti Intlia by SnninAit V. Kutitaii (vol. i, ItTincsj N.Y., 
lOOD ; vol. il, ^ An Essay on ilinduism^, Lusae. London, llill). The hook 
apparently is not known as wed (i5 It deserves to be. Tire JEVehiJi'o^i of 
Cmte, a pamjjhlet hy B. Sham a Ka-vtiu (*4 p]>-, P. C, K, PreaSi .^ladras, 

191C), la a aujjgcativQ paper, A ^luirt Cafijiy Cutitlcal * Custc in Jnclin ’ was 
publEslitd by mt in tind fBombay, Jticie IfllH). * Jolincuce of tbe 
Indian Kinj? upon the growth Of Caste' byH..T. MiVNAitD 
vol. vi^pp. IE a novel and important essity. 

Certain otiier writers are quoted in the npteSj and a very long JiRt of 
books ml^lit be given. 


CHAPTER 3 

The prc^lfuurya states ; the rise of Jainism and Buddhism ; the invnsiort 
of Alcxoader the Great; Indio in the fourth century u.C, 

CDnttntiity of lodiaa cdvilizatdon. Cliina excepted,, no region 
of the World eswi boast of an ancient civjlisntioQ so continuous and 
unbroken as tliat of India, Ovllited life ^hay liave be^n earliei 
in Egypt and Babylonia, but in those countries tire ebain connecting 
the distant past with the present was rudely snapped lon^; ago. 
No living memory of the Chaldeeji and Pliaraohs or of their institn- 
tlons survives. In India the ideas of the Vedie period fitUl. are 
a vital force, and even the ritual of the Hishls Js not wholly disused. 
The lack of anoient records inscribed on imperishable mateiiol, 
such aft abound in Egyi>t and Babylonia, forbids the wTiting of 
early Indian history m a manner at all coinparatale with that 
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feasiWd m the coiintri<;s named. The hijttftrjon ot India has notliing 
but to gLii^^le him until quite a Late period j and his htmdliuc 

of really ancient times is necessarily devoid of any cJironological 
frame work, being vague and flketcliy* 

Dated history hegins in seventh century a. No attempt 
at IndkiTt liititory dattd evcit in tlic ronghcfjt Ziifiluoii Can be made 
before tile ficventli century u. e. Tlic first exact flute kncnviij a^i 
already mentionedj, is 33e n. c.j tlic year of Alexaiider^s in’i'asion. 
By reckoning back from that fixed pointj or from certain closely 
approximate Maurya dates slightly later^ and by milking uae of 
the liistorLcal traditions recorded in literaturo, a little information 
can he gleaned eocicctning a few kingiloms of nortbern IucIlu iti 
the seventh centoty. !J^o definite alfimiatloii of any kind can be 
made abont spccihc: events in cither the penin^mla nr iSengaL 
before 300 e.C. The scanty xceord of events in tltc nnrlherit 
liingfioms hits to be moJjtly jilckecl out of bonks ivrilt^^n priFiuirily 
to Serve religioxis purposes. TLiobc bfsokK, Jain, BurhliiintT nmi 
BraJimanlcal, naturally deal chicdly wjtii the eoindries In wJiich 
religions movements were most active. TJie traditionary a«;oi[iits 
are deeply tinned by the Sectitrian prejudlecs of tho writers^ and 
often hopelessly discordant. 

fiadia in the aeveath centujry b. g. Becent qxcavationa 
give reason for bciiev Eng that a capital city occupied pcjt of the 
site of Taxi la in the Pan jab at a remote period^ but at present it 
is not possible to say an;^bing more defiriite about the history of 
that region. Other cities, too, botli in tlio^ uorlh and the south of 
India, seem to have been in existence from jnunemoriaJ antiquity* 
In the Be\nenth century b, c, ive may be assured that altliough. 
vast territories in parts of India were stlU coverecl by forest, 
the Jjome of wild beasts and scanty tribes of savage men, extensive 
4iivilized settlements of Jong stEmding existed in the plains of the 
Indus and ^nacs basics. 

Ujjain in Sindhians dominions, still a cnneidcrable town retaining 
ita ancient n&mac iinchanged, ranks as one of the seven sacred 
cities of India, and rivals Benares in its claims on Hindu veneration.^ 
In the seventh century it was tlie capital of the kingdom of Avanti* 
known later as Malw^ wliieh evidently Was one of the leading 
Indian powers for a considerable time until the fluprcmacy passed 
into the hands of Magadha. Kosala^ <jr Northern Oudh^ of whicb 
the eapital wag Srftvasti on the RaptT, probably repteecnted by 
Sahet-Mahet, was another important state whit^ competed witii 
Magadha for the headebip of Aryavarta. 

Magadlia, Magadba, or South Bih&r, the seat of the MagadJia 
tribe,' rose to unquestioned pTe“Cr[iinence in tlie fourth century 
te, c., and at a muoh earlier date had been intimately associated 
with the development of historical Jainism and Buddhisin. The 
Bte^ary traditions of northeru India consequently |ire mostly" 

1 The seven Bacred cities are Benares fKSsl), HardwElr fMlVyaj, KanetJ 
(Conjeeveram}, Ayodhya fOudhh Dvitavai^ (iMirikaj, ^iathuro^ and 
CJjjatn or Avantikfl. 
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devoted to tEi.e aOjaira of Ifla^adlta, and tlie luEtory of that atatfi 
has to do d^ty as tho history of India, hecause hardly uni'tliing 
19 known flhoet the anitEiJs of Jess promintnt kingdoms. 

King Bimhisara. The legular story t>f Megadija begins with 
the Sttisunaga Dynasty, eutamiNhed before C., jierliaps in 

045i jj, by a chieftain of Bcnarts named{or Sisiinakak 
wlio fixed id a ca]>ittii at Girivrnja or old Kajagrilm, among tlie hills 
of Hie Gaya District^^ 

The ilrst monarch about whom anything substantial ha^ been 
recorded is tite fiftli king, BimbisfirTn or Srenilctt, who extended IdH 
paternal dominions by tiic con^iucst of Anga» the modern I!isfigalj>ur 
and Jdnugir DJ^trietsH lio hnllt the Hiwiii of New Rajtigrihft 
(Rttjgir), and may be rcgjirded as the founder of the greatness of 
Magadiia. He iippcars to have been a JaJn in I'eJjgion, and 
sonietuiies is coupled by Jain tradition with Asokii's gj'undson, 
Sajuprati, as it notable putton of the creed of hJaliiivJriih 11 
reign of twonty-tiglit years may bo dated approximately from 
to S54 niC^, according to tl^c ameniLe^i reekoubigr 

Peraian occupation of Indus valley. During the period of 
his rule, according to one tlicory, or tJiat of Dnmakn, neeurfling to 
anotJier, at a date subsequent to li'lG n.c., Darius, son ef Hystaspes, 
the capable autoonit of Tersia n. c.}, dispatehod an 

expedition command ed by ijkylax of Karyanda in Karia with 
orderE to prove tlic feasibility of a sea passage from the mouthft 
of the Indus to Persia. SkyJax equipped a fleet on the upper 
waters of tire Pan jab rivers in the Gandiiura country^ made hja 
way down to the coast, and in tJie tJiirteentii nioiith reaeJied tire 
sea. Darius was thus enabled to annex the Indus valley tuid to 
send his fleet into tJie Indian Ocean. The ai'cliers from India, 
supplied a <jontingent to the anny of Xerxes, the eon of Darin a, 
and fiJiared the defeat of Mardenius at Plataca in Greece in 4Tb n. 

The province on the Indus aimcxed by IJarjujr wasj formed into 
the twentieth satrapy, which was oonsidcred to he the richest 
and most populous province of (Jie Persian empire. It jiaid a 
tribute of ^00 Euboie talents of gold-dust, equivalent to at least 
a million sterling, and constituting about one-third of tiie toteil 
buliion revenue of the Asiatic provinces. The Indian Satrapy^ 
which was distinct from Aria (Herat), Arachosia {KundahSrJ, 
and Gandharia n^axila and the nortii-western frontier), nvust havf; 
extended from the Salt Kange to the eta. and probably included 
part of the Panjab to tii.e cast of the Indus, The conrsits of tbe 
rivers m those days were quite different from what they now' are, 
and there is reason for believing that extensive tracts now desert 
were then rich and popiclous. The high tribute paid Is thus 
explained, 

No d isti net evidence exists to show tb at there was any co mmu nlta- 
tion in the fifth centurjf h.c, between the Poreian province on 
the Indus and the growing kingdom of Magadha. But it would 

^ See JaekaCA, * Notes on Old Rajagriha * (Ann. Ah S., hr 

(ISIT), pp. S6S-T1, PI, Ixxi, 
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be csctTerrtely rash t& aiJirm that nt> 
euch cfunmunication eijatcdf It is not 
known at what date Ptteia ceased to 
^exercise effective control overtlie twen¬ 
tieth satrapy. At the time of Alexan¬ 
der’s invasion the Indus was still recog¬ 
nized as the olhoial boundary between 
the Persian empire and India, but the 
authorities do not niention tlie presence 
of Persian oiliciais along the course of 
the river^ tlie banka of wJiioh were oceu- 
piod by aundrysma] I states witli rulers of 
tlieir own, and seemingly Independent. 

TJic Xharosiitlii alphabet, derived 
from tJie Aramaie script, and writtuo 
from right to left, wJiieh continued to 
be used on tlic nortli-western frontier 
notil about the fourth century of tire 
Ciiristiati era, appears to have been in" 
traduced by Persiun ollicials and inuy 
be regarded as a memorial of the days 
when the Indus valley was part of the 
Achaemenian empire^ 

King^ Ajataeatru. EimbiSHm was 
succeeded in or about IjS-i n.c. by bis 
son Ajhtaaatru or Kutiika, whose reign 
jnay be taken as liaving lasted - for 
twciity-seveii years. He built the for- 
treas of Pltali on the Son, which after¬ 
wards developed into the imperial city 
of PataliputTQ. His mother was a lady 
of the famous Lichchhavi tribe^ and he 
was married to a princess of Kosala. 
He waged siiccassful ware against bath 
the Xlcliciiliavis and hts consort’s king¬ 
dom. Koaftla disappears from hiator^ 
as an indepeTidcnt kitigdoin^ and evi¬ 
dently w'as absorbed by Magadlia. 

The LiijclichiiavlH, TJie Liehchhavl 
nation, tribe, or clan, which played a 
prornioeat part in Indian legend and 
bistory for more than a thousand years, 
claims a few words of notice,' TheXich- 
chhavis dwelt in the land of the Vrfjjis, 
the region now called tlie MiisafTarpur 
District of Bihar to the north of the 
Ganges. Their capital was'Voisali, a 
noble city ten or twelve miles in circuit,, 
represented by the villages and ruins at 
^ The spelling of the nanre varies. 
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OE near Basjirii, twenty miles to the north of HliTpuij oi> the 
nortliern side of the river about twenty-scvein miles distant in a direct 
line from PjLtaliputra {Patna)- The Liehchbavis were governed by 
an assembly of notables^ pteflided over by an elected, ebief (niyn^iaj- 
Good reason exists for believing that they were iiiH-mtA of the 
MongO'Jian t^e akin to the Tibetans. They certainly followed the 
unpleasant Tibetan custom of CKposing the bodies of the dead, 
which were sometimes hung upon trecs> and their judicIoJ procedure 
in ciininal cases was exadtly tlie same aa the Tibetan. The first 
Tibotan king is said to Jiave belonged to the fEimily of Sakya the 
JLichciiiiavi, a kinsman of GuuianiQj tlie sage of anotlicr braneli 
of the Kakyas. The more I nzonsidcr the tvLdcncc of BueU tr&dEtions 
and tlie unmistakable tefltinaony of tlio oody seulpturea as at 
Barhut and ijandiT, dating from about 200 n. c., tlie more I am 
convinced tliat the Moaeolian or iiiil-man clement formed a large 
percentage in the population of northern India during tlie ceiituriwi 
immedialeJy preceding and following the Christian era. I tliink 
it lugiily probable that Gautama Buddha, Gic sage of the SHl^as, 
and the founder of liistorical Buddhisiu, was a Mongolian liy births 
that is to say-j a hiii-man like !i Gurkiia with Mongolian features, 
and akin to tlie Tibetans. Similar views were expressed long ago 
by Btal and Fergusson, who nsed the terms Scytliic or Turanian 
in the Beniic in which 1 use Mongolian. 

TiielacJiehhavisTetained an influential position for many centu ries- 
The marriage of Chandragupta I with a Lichchliavi princefia at 
the close of the third century a. t, laid the foundation of the great¬ 
ness of Hic Imperial, Gupta dynasty, and the tribe supplied a line 
of rulers in the Nepal valley up to tlie .sevenGi century. 

In early times the Mallas of Pawn and Kuainagara^ who are 
often mentioned in Buddhist legends, probnbly were akin to tile 
LicJicbhavis, 

MaliiLvira, tiic fotmder of his-torltal Jninifim, likewise nmy Imve 
been a j^Iongoliun lilll-inan. Tiac Bi'aJimun writers regarded the 
LiclrelLlititvis us degrELd«i K?ihatriy£ui, a purely fletitious. mode of 
express ion. 

King'll and tJdaya. Ajatnsatru was succeeded in or 

about B. C. by his son DuTsuku, who is mentioned in a pi 15 ’ 
by tile oarJy dramatist Bhiuia, which came to light in lOlU- He 
was follow^cd about 5bS by his son Udnya, who built tlic dty of 
Kusumapurn on tlie Ganges, a few milc^ from P^tuliputm on the 
SCn. Tiic two nnmoe are sometimes used as ^lyoonyias. The posi- 
tion of the confluence of tlie Sfln wuth the Ganges and the courses 
of botlii rivers in the ncfgiibouThood of Pfi-faliputra Jiave undergone 
extensive clianges since the days of Odaya, 

Particicio etosy* Buddhist tradition from various tourcet 
is unanimous in alhrming that Aiutasatni, weary of awaiting tlie 
course of nature, murdered his fatherj and the crime is said to 
have been instigated by Devfnlatta, the heretical coufijn of the 
Buddha. I used to accept the story of the parricide as historically 
trufi^ but am now disposed to reject it as being the outcome of 
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odiuNt iheologicititi, ar eeeJ^rian laricQurj which has done bo jnuch 
to falsify the Jiietory of fuicicnt India. The Jains, repreMentjjig 
AjEvtasatru as a dovout follower of tdieir Ttiligion who * rniod thfr 
country for oighty years according to the Taws of luH fatlicr \ 
ignore and implicitly deny the aocusalioji of parricide. Tlie truth 
iHccms to be that Ajatasatro, like many later Indian sovereigns^ 
did not confine his royal favour to any one sect. At different tinted 
he bestowed hifl bounty on the followers of tlie * former LEinidhaH * 
led by Devadatta, on the adherents of Gautaicin^a r<iformed 
Buddhism, and on the Jains. Botli Buddhiata and Jatn& chiinried 
Mtn as one of themselves. The Jain clahn, appearfi to be well 
founded. When the Borldliista had seeured pre-eniineinee in 
northern India in coneequenco of Asokn’s patronage, leEuiiiiga 
towards Jainism bccaiine criminal in tiie eyes of ccclcHiasiical 
chroniclers, who were ready to invent the most scand:doon sfoi-ity' 
ill order to blacken fiic memory of iiei-arms deyitn'tl fiereijcal. 
The Icgenda told by orthodox BufldiiifiCa alanit tinitij^ma's coiiam 
Dovodatta seem to liavu no othtr foundation. It wiiJ sJiowii 
presently tliat the liiatory of tlic Nandas Iieih been fEirlHiJied in 
a similaT fashion. For those reasons I now rujcct the BurldliJ^t 
tale of Ajiits&atfti’^s murder of liis fatljer. According to the 
tradition!i of tlic Jah^s, their ancient temples in Miqviull^a wem 
destroyed by the Buddhists when they attained power* 

iCinga and prophets. The matn inteI*ft^^t of tlio roigne of 
Bimbis&Tu and liis son lies in the clOf5C assnciatlon, of botti kings 
with the lives of Gautama Boddiia anti Vardiiamfhia Mah^vlra 
Tirthankara, who are uauady described respectively as the founders 
of Buddhism and JaEnism. The traditions eonecrniiig the inter- 
course of tlic kings with the prophets are discrepant in many 
particulars which need not be discussed, but it seems to be fairly 
certain that King Bimbisara was related to MaliavJra, and was 
eoDtemperary for some years witJi both him and Gautama Buddha* 
Credible evidence BfErms that Aj^ltaiaatru visited both of those 
teachers, and that during hla roign Gautama BtiddJia died. In 
the third edition of The Fariy of Itiditi (iPl-i) I usffumed 

that Gautama died in 497 Br c.^ in the reign of Ajataaatrii, which 
began about SOS b. g. I refrained from deBning Uw date of 
MahavTra's death. But, if tJie revised reading of Mie KJiJlravfila 
inscription is correetlv interpreted {posii^ p. aJ] the Sai&uniga 

dates must be moved back more than fifty years. The tentative 
olironology in the table on page 70 posi has been revised aceordingly* 
If it is at all correct, it supiwrtB the Ceylon date, 544 or 543 ». c., 
for the death of Gautama Buddha* But no hypothesis can reeonefic 
all the eonflseting tt’stiinonjcs and tradition^* 

Boli^ion in aurth dentury b.c. The eixth century b.c. was 
a tirue when ipsn^B‘minda in several widely separated parts of the 
world ware deeply stirred by the problems of religion and salvation. 
The Indian movement was specially active in Magadha and the 
neighbouring regions where tlie Hinduizing of the population was 
incomplete and distinctions of race were clearly marked, InteUi- 
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giCAt members of the goventing classes, larho were regaled as 
K&hatriyas by the Brahmans from the ’west, were inclined to 
consider thcmficlves better men tlian their spirituEiJ guides, tv hose 
arrogant clftss-pride aroused warm opposition. It seems to me 
a] mast ccttairti as akcudy indkat^di that tlie SaisunagUs, Lioh- 
cliliavis, nnd several oM^er ruling families or clans in or near 
Magadha ’were not Inrlo-Aryan by blood. Tliey were, I_think, 
hiJl-men of the Mongolian type, resembling the Tibetans, Gurkhas,. 
Biidtias,' and other Himalayan tribes of the present day. The 
racial distinction between tlto Brahmans and their pupils neces¬ 
sarily evoked and eneouroged tlic growth of iDdependent views on 
philosophy and religion. The educated mea of the upper clnafles, 
called Kshutriyas by tlie Brulimans, rebelled againat Uie tl&im 
of tlio atrangers^ to the exclusive possession of superior kiio’wlodgc 
and the key of the door to ealvation. 

Many sects arose advocating tile mofst diverse opinione concerninff 
the nature of God and the son I, the reJation between LJod and 
man, and the best way of attaining salvation. Most Indian 
'thinkers contemplate salvation ordeliverance as meaning 

the release of the soul from all liability to future rebirths. At that 
time the religion favoured by the Bralmsanw, as depicted in the 
treatises called Brdfimanas, was of a meehanicaJ, lifelass character, 
overlaid with eumbroua ceremonial. The formaiities of the 
irksome ritual galled many persons, ’while the cruelty of the 
numerous bloody sacrifices was repugnant to others. People 
Bought eagerly for some better patli to the goal of salvation 
desired by alL Some, ’who hoped to win their object by means of 
tranficcndcntal knO’wledgc, sounded tile depths of novel system e 
of philosophy. OUicrs souglit to subdue tho body and free the 
soul by indict eng on tlicmsclvcs tlic most austcro mortil^catiens 
and cruel self-tortures. 

Jatniism and Buddhi&m. All the numerous schools and sects 
which then spmng up or flourished died out in the course of time 
save two. The doctrines of tlie two surviving setits now Icnow^n as 
Jainism and BuddJiism have brought into existence two powerful 
cliurcJies or rcliglouA organisations wliicli KtiU affect profoundly 
the tJioughts cf mankind. 

Buddhism, although almost extinct m the land of its birth, 
is a.t this day one ef the greatest spiritual forces In the ’world, 
dominating, as it does in various forms, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, 
Tibet, Mongolia, China, and Japan. Jainism, which never uspired 
to such wide conquests., now claims but a comparatively small 
number of adherents, resident chiefiy in Rajputona and western 
India. The influence of the religion, ho’wever, even now is much 
greater than that indicated by the census returns. In former 
times it pervaded almost every province of India and enjoyed 
the patron^e of mighty kinj^s. 

Both Jainism and Buddhism as historical religions originated 
in Magadha or the territories adjoining that kingdom in the reigns 
of Bimbiskra and his eon Ajatasatru. Those two faiths^ it need 
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hardly be said, tJbJ not come into being independently of previous 
conditeonSn The teaching of MaJiavira the Jain and of (^utama 
the Buddiia itvas based on the doctrine of earlier pifophets. MaliR- 
virA started his religious life ns a reformer of an aneient ascetic 
Order said to have been founded hy P^irsvaaath two centuries 
and a hnlf earlier. Gautama’s pteachiiig was related to the cult 
of the ^ former Buddhas \ whose prophet way Devadattn, Cautania’s 

eousin. But wc need not‘ 
trouble about tlic obscure 
preouTEors of Jainism and 
Buddhism^ who may be left 
to tlie research of anti- 
quaTianBt The history of 
India is Conner tied soritJUBly 
only Vr'i1;]i tliuMj hJHtvjpjtal 
rcligioijiH Jin Ntarti.-cl rcsjjoc" 
tivciy by MiLiiavIrjv anti 
Gautanna. AltJiougJi tlic 
stories of tlio JivcK of botli 
prophets are obsc^irctl by a 
veil of legend and niytho- 
iogy, ccTtalu facts ficom to 
be established with aiiillcicot 
certainty. We will take first 
Jain ism, the lit] nor and prob¬ 
ably the older religion of the 
two. 

Career of Mahivara. 
Vardhamana^ better known 
by his title in religion of 
Mrthavira, was tlie son of a 
Liehclbhavi noble of VaisfUi, 
He gave «p hja hone arable 
rank and joined the ascetic 
order of Pars van ht]t± in 
whicJi he remnined for some 
years. Becoming dlstioti^- 
fied witli the niJes of that 
order, he Started pn his own 
account tie a religious leader 
wlicn about forty years of age. During the remainder of his life^ 
whicJi lasted more than thirty years, he travelled as a preacher 
through ilagadha or South Bih^r; Videha, otherwise called MithilA 
or Tirhut; and Anga or Bhagalpur^ In the course of his ministry 
he orgauiMd a new religious order consisting of professed friara and 
nuns, lay brethren and lay sisters. When he died at B&wi in the 
Patna District his adherents are said to have exceeded 14,000 in 
Dumbor^ Being related through his mother to the reigning kin^s 
of Videha, Magadha, and Anga, he was in a position to ^ain official 
patronage for his toaelung, and ia recorded to have been in personal 
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iTLOnafititi'ics ag being coifineeted ivith the death of Buddha.'^ The 
date of Jiij) decease, !ikc that of MahavriUj cannot be determined 
with aeciiraey, 1 formetiy accepted 't87 or 4fitt u.c. an tlic best 
attested date, but the new reading of the Khaiavcla recwrtl pushes 
back all the early dates. It appears tfiat both Jda,h5>v ira and BuddJm 
wore contciupotaTy with kings UimbJstira and Ajiltasiitru, both 
dying in the rcigiii of tho latteT* 

" dainism and Buddhism contrasted. The close parallelism 
of the careei'S of the two prophets, comLiiied witJi certain wNptstJiciaJ 
resemblances between the doctrines of the scold wldeli Uiey 
founded, induced some of the older stbdara to regard JiLinlsin as 
a sect of Buddhism^ That Opinion Ifl norv i-ecogcMSied to be erroneons. 
The two Bystems, whether regarded as pliilosophiea or relifjioriK^ 
are essciitiaily dilTercjit* TJic word ‘ sects ^ an applii^l above to 
tile Jaiti and Bu{ldhlst churches is corroctly used. bcciiusM? botli 
MahtLvJira and Buddha may be justly regarded os having been 
originally Hindu reformers. Noitlicr propliet ciideaynored 
directlv to ovcrtlirow tlic cas.tc frao^ewotk of HititUi iiioe.ie|.y j^o 
far as it had been established in timir time, altltougii hfitit rejccte<l 
tJie author!^" of the Vedas and op[>oscd the practiee of animal 
sacrifice. Followers of uitlicr MoJihvlra or <Jautama were not 
asked to give up thtir belief in the Hindu gods* which always 
have received veneration from both Jains and Buddhists. Indro^ 
Brahma, and other gods play a prominent part in Buddliist legend 
and belief. In Ceylon even tlie great gods Siva and Vishnu are 
wDishipped as satellitea of Buddha, TJm Jaine of tlio present day 
continue, as their forefathers always did, to empioy Brnhitiana as 
their domestic chaplaini^ for the performance of hinJi or dcatli 
eercmontes> and even sometimes, it is said, fot temple worship. 
Jainism has never cut itself away from ita rcfots in Hinduism. 
Many Jains consider tlvemselves to be HInduB, and describe their 
religion accordingly in census returns. That oontinuouja close 
connexion between Brahmanical Hinduism and Jainism probably 
is the principal reason why the latter faith made no caiiqiicHbs 
outside of India. 

Buddhism developed a much nmro independent existence. BeCh 
ag a pJiilosophy and a religion ii: so adapted iteeif to the needs of 
foreigners that in the course of time it nearly died out iti India 
whUe acquiring new life in foreign lands. Tlie Jains give the 
laity a. prominent place, while the Buddhists rely mainly on tlicir 
organized Siingf^(l —the Coinnuinity Or Order of ordained friars. 
That orgftnisied Order has been the main instrument of Buddhist 
rnisfitonary expansion. No avowed Buddhist in any country 
wo J Id d ream of deeeribing Jiimself as a Hindu by religion.^ Beaders 

1 Sea the author’^ articlt * Kusinagara * m Hastings, ISnct^eh of Jlel-i^n 
and SifiKH. KasEScannicit repieseut Kusinagara, tmeausc that site was and 
long had been dcHcrtful in the time et the Chinese pilgrims, wliereas building 
was ccintinuous at Kasii alt tlirpugh the Gimta period and atterwards. 

^ For unavuwtjJ, veited. Or ciyptn-InUiau Buddhists see Nftgendia 
NHh VaiEiP, The Mctfeni BudiDtism awd i(5 FtiiTDaiffrs in Orissa (Hare Frees* 
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irho desire to understand tlioiouglily the pliilosophicfth ethical, 
and tlieological tenets of Jainism and Buddliism, tlie points of 
agreement Of divergence in the two systems, and the churcli 
r’Cgulations must study some ot other of the many excellent boolra 
now aval]able. Only a few points can be noted hercr 

Jain doctrines. Jain teaching Jays fitreJ^s ujinn the doctrine 
that man's personality is dual, comprising botJr material and spirit¬ 
ual natnrea. It rejects the Vedantist doctrine of the uriivcrsnl 
souh Jains believe that not only tpcji and animais^ but also 
plants, mitiornis capable of growth, air, wind, and lire possess 
so-uJs (j'KJrt) endowed with various degrees of eonsciooanojiar^ They 
hold that it is possible to indict pain on a stone, t>r even on nir 
Or v™fer. The belief in a supreme Deity, the creator of the Uni¬ 
verse, is eniphaticaUy denied. Gud is defined as being ^ only the 
highest, tlift noblest, and the fullest manifestation of all the powers 
whicli lie latent in tlie soul of man b From tliat point of view 
Jainism may be said to anticipate Comte^s ‘ religion of Jnjoianity *. 

Id ethics or practical moral it v ' the first priireiple is akimsd, 
non-htirting of any kind of life, howsoever low may he the stage 
of its evolution The strange doctrine affirming the existence 
of jisas in objects commonly called inanimate extends tlie Jain 
idea of fl/ifmsd far beyond the BmhmanionI or Buddliist notions. 

The reader of Indian, history is sometimes perplexed by tlie 
apparent contradiction of principles involved when a king orders 
the execution of a convict^ guilty perhaps only of the killing of 
an animal. The following authoritative ruling on the Eubject 
helps to make intellfgible the position taken up by Kumarapitlw, king 
of Gojar^t io Uio twelfth century, who. ruthlessly inflieted the 
capital penalty on all persons who in any way offended against 
the chhasd doctrine: 

*A trod Juina will do notiting to Jlurt the feelings of another pernon, 
man, wnmac], or cliild ; Cor will he violate tlie principles of Jainiiml. Jain a 
ethics arc rtieaCt for mcfi of all noaitiont—for kings, warriors, traders, 
artisans, agriculturists, Arid ludeecl for men and women iu every walk of 
life. Do yoor duty. Do it as humanely as you eanJ' This^ in brief, 
is the primary priaciple of Jainism. Non-killing cannot inlertere with 
one’s duties. The king, or the Judge, has to liang a murderer. The 
murderer’s act is the negation of a right of the murdered. The king's, 
or the Judge's, order is the negation of this negation, and is enjoined by 
Jainism as a duty. Similarly, the sohlier’B killing on flie’buttio-ilield.’ 

Calouttaj with the extremely learhcd Introduction by M. JM. H. P. 

Skatri. 

^ Compare Wordsworth, Prefude tsd- 1051), Look III, p. 40 : 

To every natural form, rock, fruit, or flower. 

Even the loose stones that cover the high-way, 

I ga.ve a moral life : I aaw' them feel. 

Or linked them to gome feeling : the great mags 
Lay bedded in a quickamnE ^ul, and ail 
That t beheld rEspired with inward, meaning. 

The poet felt those gcntinidntfi wliite lie wga an undeygraduatc at Cambridge, 
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tTalnisOi is tin religion, deitiandiiij^ severe self-ctjntrol in 

cJiverae 'v&ys, imposing many inconvensent reEtraints+ The 
ieactiirtg tJieoieticaLly (ionctemjj.e caste, but in practice * the 
moderiii Jnina is aa fust bound as his Hindu brother in tlic iron 
fetters of caste 

Tlie Jalr^ are divided into ii^o inatn sects* tlie SvctHinbara, nr 
^■white-robed’^ and the Di^ambara, or * sky*c!uti ^ tiiat is to say 
nude, whidi fjcparatcd about the beginning of tlie second century 
A^c. J^aeh sect Jins its own Bcriptures. A modern oltsliont of the 
Swt^tnbaras, called StEianalea-v^J* rejects the use uf idols in 
worship. 

Jains liTgJily approve of Suicide by slow starvation. The pr^tcticc* 
abhorred by Buddhist'i, scema to ontaiders inconsistent 'ivU]). the 
fffeimsd doctrine* but Jain ]i]iilofiO|>hy Iniij an estplanatioi];* whielj 
will be found expuLUnIvd in Airs, iatevenson^s l>ook+ 

Tine toaching^ of Buddha. Oautanm I3tiddlia* Jiki^ MiihEivirEi 
and almost all pnopluits in his c^nuitry, t/ahk overfnuu the tiorminui 
stock of Indian ideas tlie tlicories of ncbirtli aiut kamui^ iLCccptcd 
jKueraUy by Indian tl^inkcrs na truths ncecIiiLg no proof. Tlic 
Jcarnia doctrine means tliat the nsorits and deineritJi of a being 
in past existence^ dctcrnuiie his eondilion in tin; presei^t life. 
Utiddha held tiiat to be born is an evii, tliat the highest good is 
deliverance from rebirthj that good will effect kucJi cieJi’^^cr- 

anee, and that the acquisition of good retpiircs Mtrictly 

moral life. Hts disciples were fldmctiiahocll to aim at purity in 
deed* word* and thouglit j obi^erving ten conimandinentiS, namely* 
not to Idll, fiteal, or commit adultery ; not U* he, invent evil rcimrts 
about otiicr people, indi.deo iu fault-finding or profane language; 
to abstain from covetousnesfl and hatred* and to avoid ignorance. 
Special stress was laid on the virtues of trutbfulnees, reverence 
to superiors, and re*^pect for animal lift. 

He held that men should follow wl^at he coded tl^e ^ Noble 
Eightfold Path ’* practising right belief* right thought, right 
s|)eeeh, right action* right means of livelihood* right exertion, 
right remembrance* and right ineditation. Tliat path was also 
deaerlbed as tlie Middle Path* lying mid-way between sensuality 
and ascetlciiim. Men ajrd women of the laity could uttaiu much 
success in travelling the way of holiness, but fill! satishiction could 
be obtained only by joining the .VnHgha or Order of ordained monks, 
or rather friars. Women were permitted to beconie nuns, but nuns 
never decupled an important place in Buddhism. Tiie Bangka 
of monks developed into a highly or^aniaed, wealthy, and powcrfiil 
fraternity, which became the efficient in^ument for tlie wide 
diffusion of Buddhism fn AfiJa. 

Popular Buddhism. Buddha can hardly be said to have 
intended to found a new religion'. He taught an abstruse, doctrine 
of metaphysics* which he used chielly aa the rational baais of hi9 
prac.ticaf moral code* He was unwilling to dietufis qneitions 
eoneerning the nature of God or the soul* the infinity of the uni¬ 
verse* and so forth* hplding thftt finch discussions are unprofitable. 
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Without foriufllly denying the txisttnce of Almighty God, the 
Creator, he ignojred Him. Duddho^ althoijgh h& denied the nutlior- 
itjr of tl^e Vedas, did not seek to interfere with the current beliefs 
in the Hindu gods or ivitli familiiir superstitions ; and, aa a matter 
of faet, popiiJar Buddhism from the very earliest times has alwi^ys 
differed much from the auAtore relrgfon of tlie books. Modern 
Burma, iviiere everybody w^orsliipa the Hats or spirits, wlvile 
accepting witlnout question the ortliodos: teaching ot tlie men Its, 
offers the be-St illustration of tlie state of tilings in ancient BuddJiist 
India, as vividly represented in tlic sculptures. Buddliisin in 
practice was a elietrrul religion in India long agOj as it is in Burma 
now. Tile diange to Tnrjinic Hinduism lias made India u sadder 
land. ' 

TranBfoTmation of BuddMam, Tlio person of Biiddlia 
inspired in liij? disciples sucJi arfient affection and devotion that 
very soon after liis death he was regarded as iJCJug finmothling more 
than a mnn. By the beginning of the Christian era, if not CEirlicr, 
lie iiad become a god to whom prayer might be offered. The 
primitivo Buddhism whicli ignored the Divine was known in later 
times as the Hina-ySiia, ot Lesser VeJiiole of solvation, while the 
modiUerl Teligioii which rceognised the valuo of j>raycr and aeknow- 
IcdgcEl Biififllia as the Saviour of mankind was called the Maha- 
yHjitt, or tiiu Greater Vehicle, 

While the original ofiicial Buddhism was a dry, liighly moralized 
philosophy much resemtiling in fte practical operation tire Sbjie 
scliools of Greece and Romo, tlie later enmtioaftl Buddidfim 
a]>pruachyd closely to Qiristian doctrines in fiabstanoc, although 
not in name. In another direction it became almost indistinguislb' 
able from lIlmhLlsm, 

No BuddBiat peidod. It must be clearly understood tliat 
Brahmanical Hinduism eontinued to c?ast and to claim innumer¬ 
able aciSiercnts tli rough out the ages. It unity ■ well be doubted if 
Htiddhisni can be correctly dcifcribcd as having been tho prevailing 
religion in India as a whole at any time. The piirase ‘ Biiddhi&t 
period’, to be found in many books, is fnlsc and inislcading. Heitiicr 
a Bin]dilist nor a Jain period ever existed. Brora time to time 
either Buddhism or Jainism obtained exceptional success and 
an umEfttially largo percentage of odlieients in tlic population of 
one kingdom or another, but neither heresy ever superseded 
Brahmanieal Hindu tsm, MahavTra, as has been meutionod, had 
about 14i,onft diseipies when he died, a mere drop in the ocean of 
Indians millions. Subsequent royal patronage largely iixteiiEle<I 
Ills following, and at times Jainism became tiie state religion of 
certain kingdoms, in tlie sense that it was adoptiid and encotiTaged 
by certain kings, who carried with them many of their Bubieefs. 
Inetanccfi of kings changing their creed are immcroun. Buddhism 
probably continued to be an obscure local sect, confined to Magadha 
a.nd the neighbouring regions, until Asoka gave it his powerful 
patronage more than two eenttjrjes after the death of Buddha. 
The fortune of Buddhism wag maile by Asoka^ but even he never 
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attempted to force all liis subjects to enter the Buddbist foId< 
Will it be Insisted tin certain rulca of conduct concerning diet 
and [jtEiee matters being obtierved by everyLjody in oceordanec 
with the orders of government, he did not interfere witli anybody's 
faith. Akbar pureued the same policy in tlie aisteenth century* 
Even in Aseka^g age it is likely that tlie majority of the people 
hi many, if not in. most, provinces followed tlie guidance of tJie 
Brail!mans. The relative proportions of orthodox Hindus and 
Buildiilst dissenters varied enormoitftly according to Joeality* 
Many details on tire subject can be extracted from the narratives 
of the Chinese pilgrims in the fifth and seventh ceuturies after 
Christ, and tlicro ca-U be no doubt tliat similar reJutionfl between 
the vilrious Iridiau seets or religions must have cxi^'tad in curlier 
times* 

Tlic Hhiduism of the BraliTnans did not remain itnchnnged. 
The attacks delivered by Mniiavlra, BuddSin, atnl. otiier Jess 
celebrated prophets on the clabomte ritual and bloody siu;riilcea 
favoured by tJie BraJimans of tJie eixtJi centitry n.c, resulted, 
not only in tlie development of Jainism and Buddhism as distinct 
Sects or reltgiorLs^ but in profound modiheatiou in Hit ideas of those 
Zlhidns who still professed obedience to the Vedas and to 
Brahman gurus. The a/wfnjd principle of non-inju^ to animal life 
gained many adJierentS, SO that the more shocking elements In 
the old Hindu ritual tended to fall into disrepute* TJie dtan^ of 
feeling, as already noted, ean be traced in niEtny passages of the 
Mah^fMrata- Bloody sacrifices still retain the approval of 
considerable sections of the population* but the gtuEiral tendency 
during the last two thousand yearg h&g been to discredit tliem* 
The movement of aentiiTiient on the subject continues to this day, 
and may be observed on a large scale in tlie peninsula* The 
slaughter of victims in appalling numbers is still practised in the 
Telngii country. For inEtanoe, at Ellbrc in the Kistna (Krjsbnfi.) 
District, a thousand victims may be slain on one day at a certain 
festival* so that the blood flows down from the place of saerifleo' 
^ in a regular flood *. But in tlie Tamil country '■ tlicrc is a wide¬ 
spread idea that antrual sacrifice.? are distasteful to good and 
respectable deities \ with the result that such offerings are going 
Cut of fashion,* The ttadcr will not fail to take note of the proof 
that two thousand years ant not nearly enough for the completion: 
of a single change in religious sentiment throughout India * Perhaps 
the zeal of ardent reformers may be chilled by the thought, 

Brahmauical cultia. The reaction against the ath'Clatic 
tendency qf both Jainism and Buddhism on the one hand and 
against the formalism of a religion of ritual on the other resulted 
in the evolution among Brahmanical Hindus of the religion of 
lihahiit or lively loving faith in a personal* fatherly God. Although 
It is impoBsihle to fix dates. Bliandarkar has shown tliat such 
devotiOE. to the Deity under the name of VSlaudeva may be traced 

1 Whitehead, Tfte Villags (Sods iStouififim Jndia flOltt}, pp, flS* S4* 
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back as fax as Paninas time, whatever that Other facts 

indicate the existence of the Tvorship of VSsu/ieva in the two 
centuries immediately? preceding the Christian era. The noblo 
B/ia^avadgiMt the date of which cannot be determined, offers the 
earliest formal exposition of the bhakti doctrine* the IDtity being 
represented under the name and person of Krishna. 

The Bhakti rciigion, wliich stlil has numeroUB adhorentfi in tlie 
western parts of Hindostan and many other provineca of India, 
seemi? to have arisen, in tlic Jiralimarshi rc^iiion in ilic neiglibourliood 
of Mhthurfi- and Delhi. VtUiudeva and Krislma btjth becaino 
identified with Visiinu, whase enit has a long liiatory. irJinmitn* 
neously Die cu Its of Siva and other forms of Die Deity were <3 c hped, 
especially in tiie souDn It is impoSKible fo trace the details of 
religious evoIuDon in it general history, but it is important to 
remember Dmt mueit wa^Jiappcning inside the fold of Drabmunical 
liin<]|]j|<[n. wliile BuddJdam and Jainism were being founded and 
started on their more consnicnous adventures ontsitia. 

The * Nine Nandas h The dynJUitic lists of tlie older Purafiasu 
wliicli are tiic best auDiority on the subject* ?jtatc that tlic Saisu. 3 ijga 
dynasty otanprisod ten khigs, of whom Die last two were named 
Nandivar^lhann and Maha-iiandjn, Their reigns are said to have 
covered eiglity-three years. TJtey were followed by the Nine 
Nan da?* namely, King Mfdiupadma and Jils eight sons, whoso 
rule altogcDicr ia said to have Jas-ted a century. It is dear that 
the history lias been falsified in some way and that the chronology 
cannot he riglit. Tlic trfiditionE about the Nautlas as recorded in 
the Puranas, sundry Jain and Bud d hi id; booloi, the Mwd/rt BdA’sAnsfl 
drama, perisaps ct:nrij>fi£cd ifl the fonrtk or fifth century a. c.* 
and by the Creek writers, arc hoj>eiefif;ly dEwropant in many 
rcspisjts* but it is certain that the king dcj30f;ed and slain by 
Chandragiipta- Maurya with tlie aid of. Ipfi BraJiman. miaistcr 
Chiinakya, silias Kaiitilya or Vishniigiipta, was a Nauda, that he 
was of low caste, that he was a licretic hostile to the Dralinians 
i«id KslifttriyaH* and tiiat he w^as n rich* powerful sovereign* believed 
by the Grecksi to centred an army of 20,000 horse, liOO^OOO foot* 
3*000 eharhits. and 3,0tJ0 or ?i ,000 elephants* Iiflany unsuceoa'^ful 
attempts have been inade to JiainionEje the coaftieting traditions 
and to evolve a Tcasonablo ficljieine of clironology. J cannot 
pretend to solve the puzDc, but would suggest tltat the cxihit.cnce 
jn tlie twelfth eeninry of a form of the Vikrama em cailad A^nanda 
or * without Nanda ■■ may possibly give the olue* It has been 
proved tiiat the Hindi pact Chand used the A-nan<ia mode of 
computation, leaving out the period of 01 (or 00) years belonging 
to tile dynasty of the Nine Kandas* who were considered to be 
Unholy persons unworthy of inclusion in orthodox Hindu annals. 
That fact suggests that the dynasty of the Nine Hand os have 
begun 9X years before tlie accession of Chandragupta Maurya., 
which took place about 32S n. o. If tliat hypoDicais should prove 

’ Most probably tbc seventh Century b. 0. in my opinion, fiw which 
good authority irught be cited. 
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correct^ the beginning of the dynasty of the Nine NancJns muat 
be placed in about 41& SrC. The last two Saisunuga kings of the 
Pura[;ic liatK, namely, Jvamdi-vardhana and Midimust be 
reekonctl also ns Nandas as their nartjes would necm to indicate^ It 
10 unquestionable tiiat the Naada king dethroned by Cliandragupta 
AlaLirya was horttic in Hindu eyes, because the concluding 
verse of ICautilyn’s Arifiasd/tiTo. states tltat *this Mslrrt [scripture) 
lias been roEide by him who from intolerance {of misrule) quickly 
rescued the scriptures and the science of weapons {sa.flrftm) 

and the earth which had passed to the Nanda king-’ Tlie neccasap^ 
inference Seems to be tliat tiic hated Nanclii king was eitlier a Jain 
or a Buddhist, whom orthodox writers tlid not care to aclciiow- 
ledge as a lawful sovereign,. The supposition that tlie Inst Nanda 
was a fodo^i'cr of cither Mahavlra or tlautania is uinEiriuotl i>y tiio 
fact that one form, of tire local tradition attributed to biiei tlie 
erection of tEie Prnich Palifirl at Patna, it group of ancient uliipas 
wliicli might l)e cither Jain or BuiidliiKtr^ 

Invaisidii of Aleicander the Great. Tlie invasion of India by 
Alexander the Great of Muccdon in E^C.., wdiicEl OCCiirTcci during 
the rule of the Nandasin Magadliaandis more iincrcstingthau. any 
other episode of early Indian liistorj to most Enropean readers, 
made no little impression on Mie minds of tiic inhabitants of the 
country that no distinct reference to it is to be found In any 
branch of ancient Indian literature. Our detailed knOivledgc of 
his proceedings is derived solely from Greek authors.* The name 
qf Hikandar or Alexander is often on tlie lips of the people in the 
Parviab, but it is doubtful how far a genuine trEidition of the 
Macedonian invader survives in that country. Spurious traditions 
are apt to be generated from confused recollections of the investiga¬ 
tions and talk of modern archaeologists. There is also reason to 
believe that the popular memory sometimes confounds Sikandar 
of Maccdon with his namesakca, the Lodi Sultan of Delhi (148S- 
1517) and the image-brtaklTlg Sultiin of Kashmir (1304-1420). A 
genuine tradition of Philip’s snn undoubtedly has been preserved 
in the families of no Jess than eight chieftains in the neighbourhood 
of the Indus and Oxus, all of whom claim the honour of descent 
from .Alexander, Tlie claims maybe well foundlyl to some extentj 
because the historians record that Itleophis^ Queen of the A^sak^noij 

^ The readtring o( the ArfMa^tra text Is that of Sh Sma Sasbri. The text 
of the KhSravEla iriserlption haa been settled In lul7 by n. D. Rancrji 
and K. P. JayaswaJ as fat as poss-ible Jifs. ^oe^, vols. iv, v), 

Khfirravi'Ia'*3 13 bh year ^tlie year 105 or lijd. of the era of ' JlEija Mcriya , 
seil, Cliaudraguptij which began about 322 b.C., and ao—about 157 or 
l&e D.. c. A Nanda kitigH probably Nandivardhanaf had made a cauni 
about 300 yeais before the filth year of Khfiravera {1C5 n. c.)^ and an in 
about 435 B. c. For the Patna see Beni, Tiecord^^ h- tl'l- SkunO 

people ascribed tli»n to 

* Arehacologicfll evidence, ehicfly numismatJCj correboratca the Greek 
historiana in certain details. 
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waa reputed to have borne a flon to AIe 3 £flTi[tct+^ Tho Tungani 
Bftldiers wJio formed the garriion, of Yarkfuid in 1S3S also alleged 
that Macedonian soldier colonists left bellind by llie conqueror 
’Vierc their ancestors. 

Alexander, after completing the conquest of Bactriato the South 
of the Oxus, resolved to e-xecutc his cherished p^irpose of surpassing 
the mythicftl exploits of Heralrles his reputed aucestor. Semirarnifi 
tile faljicd. Assyrian queen^ t'yrus, bing of Persia, and the d:Jvinc 
Dionysos, by eiTecting itio subjugation of India. Wiicn iic under¬ 
took the task very little accunirtc inforniatioit about tlic sce-nc of 
tlic proposed conquests ivas at Ins disiioKiil. 'Ihe sacred soil of 
India liad never been vlobited by any earlier Europeaa invader, 
nor Iiftd the country been visited by travellers from the vrest, 
so far as is known, Wild talcs cou'iicTuing tJie mairvels to be seem 
beyond the Indus were cuircnt, bnt nothing nutlicntic seems to 
have been on record, and the bold adventurer was obliged to collect 
the nccessEury intelligence as he advanced, 

Alexander, however, altliough adventurous, was not imprudent- 
He never moved without taking adequate j^reeathions to maintain 
communientEon with his distimt bese in Mocedon thousands of 
miles away, and to prtjteet his hanks from hostile attack. Ilis 
intelligence depnrtnient seems to J^avy provided him with informa- 
tfon accurate enough to ensure the succcJiS of each operaticn- 
Campai^ to tho hills. He crossed the liindn Kush moun¬ 
tain^ iu May, 327 n.c,, and after gaTrisoning either Kilbcl itself 
qt a ^rcnehold in the neEgJibourlioud, spent the remninder of the 
year in subduing the fterce tribes whicSi then as now' inhabited 
the valleys of SirwOrt (Swat) and B^jaur. He jgtive them a lesson 
such ue tliey have nes'cr received since from Afghans, Mo^ils, 
or English, and penetrated into seehidcEl fastnesses which no 
European baa ever fiecn again, HEs rutlilesa operatjons effected 
tlieir purpose wo tlioroughly that his coniinunieations were never 
harassed by the tribes* 

Indua crossed* In February, 32fJ h.c., at the beginning ef 
mring, he crossed the Indus, then regarded as the frontier of the 
Persian empirej by a bridge of boat* built at Und or Ohind above 
Attock. Thence he advanced to Takka^ilfi. or Taxila, ^ a great 
and Hourislung city% the capital of Ambbi, ruler of the region 
between the Indus and the Hydaspew or nJihlam (Jhclum) river* 
Ambhi, who was at feud with the chiefs of neighbourJog prjnci- 

E alities* welcomed the invader and received him hospitably at 
is capital. The riqli presents offered bjr Uie Indian king were 
requitM tenfold by hifi generous and politic guest. It is worthy 
of note that the supplies, tendered by Ambbi comprised ‘ 3*000 
Oxen fatted for the shambles ’ besides 10,000 or more sheep. 

^ 'I’he chieftains referred to jim; (1) tlie former Sfirs of Badakhshan, 
digpessessed about lft22; the chiels of Darwas, Kulab, ShJgliuan, 

and Wokhaji i and {3-B) die ciiicfs of Chitrab Gilglt, and rakatdo (Burnes^ 
Travels iTito Bokhara, i&c.^ 2nd ed,* 133^^ vol. iiij pp. lS3-t)0). 
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That statement, made ineidentaJlVn is good evidence tliat Jn 32d n-C- 
llie people of Ta-^iila were still wilJiiig to fatten Cattle for slaugliter 
, and tilt feeding of honoiired gueatBj in Vedic fashion- 

Taxila- Tbe sitnatioii of TaKda in a pleasant valley^ amply 
supplied with water^ woJJ adaiJted, for defence, and lying on the 
Jiigliroad from. Central Asia to tJie inloTior of India., was admirably 
suited for the site of a great city. Tlse occupation of the site began 
at a pci'i<ifi so remote that wiien tJie excaviitiojis now in progress 
under slihlcd, gcildanee sliaJl be further advanced wc may liope 
to Hod y-Jiccs cjI' tJie Jiiost aneient known urban Kettlemont iisi 
The briltiautly sueecE^eful ojjcrations.conducted by the Director* 
Gcnei-ai of Archaeology have as yet barely touohcff tlie Uir mound 
in tlio southern part tjf the ridns of TjiNiIa:, which repreficntB the 
city wJicre Alexander Irnlted-^ The rci^iaina of the nncitnl capital, 
or ratller series of succesEiive capitals, gradually sliifted from south 
to north, cover a space of at least twelve square miles at Haaan 
Abdal and several otlicr villages situated about twenty miles 
to the noi'th“W^efit. of Rilwalpindi, whieh is the stmtegical nipresenta- 
tivc of Taxila. The eantomnent of Rfiwalpindi ift tJie most ini- 
iwitimt military station in lndia« 

The line of the ancient liighwuy has 
been followed by the Grand Trunk 
Road and the NorthAVestern Haih 
way- 

In the time of Alexander the 
Pan jab was divided among a laiTgc 
number of small states^ Taxiia 
being the capital only of the tract Coins of TaxUa. 

between the Indus and the Hyd:as- 

' pes. Its military importance, therefore, w'as less than that of its 
mcnJcrn represtntatjye. The invader having been received by tlie 
local king as a friend^ no took p^^lct in tlifO neighbourhood 

of Taxila, and no information coneerning rtfs defences fs recorded. 
Amblii s[ip[)lEctl n contingent of live thousand men to help Alexander. 

The testimony of the Rnddliist JAtaJia or Birth stories, which, 
although undated, may bf; applied fairly to the age of Alexander, 
.proves by a multitude of irtcidemal alius ions that Taxila w'ns tlren 
tlie loading seat of Blndu loaming, wh.ei.'C crowds of laipjh. from all 
quarters were taught the ‘ three %’'edas ai^d tiio eighteen accam- 
^Lshments It was the fastuon to send princes and tljt aons of 
well-to-do Brahmans on attaining tlie age of sixteen to complete 
their eduction at Taxila, which niay be properly describe as 
a university town, TIic medical school tlicre enjoyed a special 
reputation, but all arts and sciences could be studied under the 
most eminent pTofessora. 

Btranv^ TaadlauL customs. The w^illing offering of 3,000 
oxen to he converted into beef has been noted as a remarkable 
feature in tJie social usage of the Taxi [an e. They had also several 



» Tlie remark refers to 1317. 
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peculiar ^custOTKis, which Btrueic the Greek observers as * straiigc 
and uuusuB^l ^ The pt^tices desuibed are so Startling tluit it is 
well to quote the exact words of Strabo, wJio copied AristobouJos* 
a companion, of Alexander, and an author deserving of the fulleBt 
credit. 

* He makcB itientiou af some strange and unusual custouis wliich existed. 
Tikosc who are tmable from poverty to bestow their dniiightcrs in marriage 
cjqjase tliem for sale In tJio rnarkeh-filace in the flower ol their ogr. a crowd 
being assembled by sound of the [tonclil sheLs and drums, wlilcli arc algo 
uKed for fioundijiff; the war-note. When any person steps forward, (irst 
tlifi back of the girl aa far as the shoulders is uncovered, for his cxarnijiuticKi 
and then tlic parts in front, and if she pleasca him and uHows }ier.sclf at 
the same time to he peranadicd, they cohabit on sucli terirUi as may be 
agreed upon. The desid arc fJitown out to be devomticl by viiltures* Tfie 
Custom of luiviog numy wives ^j'revskils here and is cumimm among olhtir 
races. He says tJiat lie fiad lieirrd fron; aomo iierfions of wivu*; laaniiiiE 
themselves along with tl;e3r deoeased hiiHlsiKichi jiml dohig hju glndljf; iiitcl 
tliat those women wiio refased to born thciiiscivui; were JicJd in disgruce. 
The Bamc tilings liavc been stated by other writers.^ ^ 

The marriELge Eonrhet obviously siig^sts cbitiphTiBOn "with the 
sinadar institution in the territory of BauyJoD^ fully described with 
approval by Herodotus (1+lOb), who observes that the salcfi took 
place ouijo a year in eyery village. He iieard that the Venetians 
of Hlyrin Jiiad a like Custom. The casting out of the dead to be' 
devoured by vultures was a practice of the Zoroastrian Iranians, 
and also of the Tibetans. The definite proof of the usage of widow- 
burning or suttee at such an eEirly oertaJn date is intcreStiDg. 
Among the Kathaioi of the eastern Pan jab also * tlie Custom 
prevailed that widows sitould be burned wLtli their husbantls 
The scanty evidence as to TaxiJan institutions taken aa Et wholo 
suggests that the civilization of the people was compounded of 
various ^Icmenta, Babylonian, Iranian, Scythian^ and Vedio, 
Suttee probably was a Scythian rite introduced from Central Asia. 

"Heligion and clvilizatloEt« Wten the fact is renjumbcrcd 
that in later times the Panjib came to be regartled as au unlioly^ 
non-Aryan country, it is worthy of note that the represent 

Taccila as the seat of study of the three Vedas and all tlic otlicr 
branches of Hindu learriing. The population of the Punjab in 
.Alexander’s time probably included many divers raees. Strabo 
(Book Xy, chap. U sees. 01+ gives an interesting account of 

the Brahman ascetics of Taxila+ chiefly derived from the works 
of Aristoboulos and Onesikritos. It is clear that the Brahman ieal 
religion was firmly established, notwithstanding the Survival of 
strafige euBtoms+ and inali likelihood the co-existftnee of Zoroastfian 
or Magian Arc-worship and other foreign ctilts. It is maniftst 
tltat a. high degree of material civilization had been attained, 
and that alP the arts and crafts Incident to the life of a vi^ealtliy+ 

* Strabo, Boole XV, chap, i, see. 62 j transl. McCriudle in AmiienJ Indiki 
as described in Classioil Liierature (Constable, Ififu), p. CO. In see. 28 
Strabo observes that Taxila wia goverued by ' good laws '. 
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eultared city vfctc fami]iflr+ The notices accorded by Alexander’s 
oilieers permit no doubt that in the fourth century n. c. the history 
of Indian dvilizatiojd wa^ already a long one. Their statemefits 
have a material bearing upon discnsdons concerning the dale of 
the introduction of Tvritmg and tiie chronology of Vedic literafuret 
Advance against Poros, Aieijander^ after allowing hie STiny 
a pleasant rest at h[>sj>itable Taxilc, advanced eastwarih to attach: 
Pbros* or POr^ii the kin^f of the country between the Hytlaapt,* 
(JiJilam] and Akesmea [OhinSb), who felt himself strong enouch 
to defy the invadctn The Greeks, who were much iniprcsbed by 
ijie high statute of the men in tfie Pan-iab, acknowledged tlmt 
* in the art of war tlicy were far superior to the other nations by 
whicii Asia was at that time inhabited h The resolute opposition 
of PCros conBCfinently was not to be despised, Alexander expe¬ 
rienced much dilhqulty in crowing tiie Ilydaspc-s river, thedj at 
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the end of June or the beginning of nTuly* in full flood and euarded 
by a Bisperjor force. His horses would not face the elephants on 
tJiO opposite bank. After a delay of several wecliS ho succeeded 
in stealing a passage at a sharp bend in tbo river some sixteen 
miles above his camp and ipcetting across with the help of a con- 
veniftnt island. The hostile armies met in tlie Karri Plain marked 
by the villages ShwPIl and Pakral. 

Battle of the Hydaspes. The army of Peros, consisting of 
SO.ObO infantryj four thousand cavaJryj tliree hundred chariots, 
and two hundred mighty w'ar clephtints, was defeated after a hard 
figllt, and aimihilatecl. All the elephants were captured or killed, 
the chariots were destroyed, twelve thousand men were slain, 
and nine thousand taken prisoners. The total Macedonian casual¬ 
ties did not exceed a thousand. The primary cause of the Greek 
victory Was the ecuisummnte leadership of Alexander, the greatest 
general in the history of the world. Pflros, a giant six and a half 
feet in htjght, fought to the last, and received nine wounds before 
be was taken prisoner. TJie victor, who willingly responded to his 
captive’s proud request that he might be treated as a king, secured 
the alliance of the ludion monnreh by prudent generosity. 
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Tilt tlephatitg on which Poros hud relied proved unmanageable 
in the battle and did more harm to their friends than to their foes. 
The arcl^ers In the chariots were not a match for the mounted 

bo VF men of AT exander; and tlie si ipperjr 
state of tlie ground hindered titc Ind Ian 
infantry from makin^f full nifc of tiicir 
formidable bowsi, whlcJa they were ac¬ 
customed to draw after testing one endi 
upon the earth, and pTESsing it with 
the left foot. Tfio Indian infantry 
man alio carried a heavy t wo-bandled 
BWurd slnng from the left shoulder, a 
buckler of nndreaticd ox-hide^ and 
(jornctimes javcMns in phieu of a bow. 

Advance to the Hy^aaia:. In due 
course Alexander ad vaneed eastwards^ 
rcgardl&sa of the rain^ defeated the 
Clausal or Glaukanikoij crossed botli 
the Akesines (Chinab) and the IIy« 
draotcB ot Ravi, stormed Sangala, the 
Etroughold of the Katbaioi, and threat¬ 
ened the Kshodrakae (Oxydrakai), 
who dwelt on the farther bank of the 
Ravi. TJic king then advanced os far 
a& tlie I'lyphasis or Bils, where he was 
stopped by his soldiers, who refused 
firmly to plunge farther into unknown 
lands occupied by formidable king- 
doms. 'file limits of the Greek advance were marked by the 
ereetion of twelve altars of cut stone on the northern bank of the 
Bias, at a point where it flows from east to west between Indaura 
in the IGingra and Mirthal in the Gurdaspnr District^ close to the 
foot of the liiUs. The cutting back of the northern bank^ which 
has extended for about live milcSr has swept- away all traces of 
the maf^ylyie buildingsd 

Rotroat and river voyage. Alexander, Intensely disappointed, 
was forced to return along the way by whfoh he had come. He 
appointed Poros to act as flia viceroy over aeven nations which 
shared the territory between the Myphasis and Hydaspes, while 
he hims^f made preparatiOJis for executing the astonishingly 
hold project of taking his army down the course of the PanjSb 
rivers to the^ sea. A fleets numbering perhaps two thousand 
vessels of nil sizes, Jiad been built by liis officers on the upper waters 
of the Hydaspes. When all was ready in October^ 3Efl n. c*., the 
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* fi) Da^t; (El swoid^ hung ftom shoulder; ^3) infantry qhield: 
f4:), (£) cavgJry shield? ; (e) pike or Javelin ; (T) m|ra, carried in king^a 
hand ; (fl) axes i (10) trident ^ (11) elepliant goad. 

* Addenda to E. H. J., itrd ed. (I0l4h p, 511^ as coofirmed by iatcr 
communications from Mr. Sbuttleworth. 
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voyage be^a, the ships bein^ eecorteiJ by an army of ISO^OOO 
men marchin^^ Hlon^ the baJtkg> The extensive ehan^jes in tlie 
cDuises'of the rivers of the Pan jab and Sind, as mentioned more 
than once, forbid the tracing of Alexander’s progress in detail, 
but lie certainly ^ssed through tlie Sibi Country, now in the 
Jhang District, and then inhabited by rude folk clad in skins and 
armed with clubs, who Eubinitted and were spared. Seven een- 
turJes hiter^ when Sibi had become more civilized, its capital wns 
SivipuTft or Sh6rk6t' A neighbouring tribe, called Agivlassoi by 
the Greeks, who dared to resist the invader, met with a tenibltj 
fate. Tiie inhabitants of one town to the number of :i0,(>00 set 
bre to tJteir dwellings and cast tiiemtfelves with their wives and 
children into tlic flamed—an early mid aj>pa!lii]g instance of tlic 
practice of jrtti/dflr SO often recorded in Mulia mined an times, 

Thu niost formidable opposition to the Greek invaders was 
offered by a confcdeiEkcy of the Malavas (hfnlloih Kshudrakas 
(Oxydrakai), and other tribes dwelling along the Havi and Bias. 
TJie confederate forces, said to have numbered 30^000 or 00,000 
well-equipped infu-ntry, 10,000 cavalry, and 700 or 800 churiots, 
sliould liave suilieed to destroy the Macedonian army, but the 
Superior gcncrnlsliip of Alexander as usual gave Jiim decisive 
victory. The survivors of the Malavas submitted. The Kshudra- 
knSj luckily foi themselves, had been late for the filling and so 
escaped the rutlUesS slaughter whicli befell their allies, 

WeEilth of the Mialavas, The presents offered by the envqys 
of the Miilavae and their allies indicate the wealth of the community 
and the ndvauctd state of their material clviliaatiO]\, The gifts 
comprised 1,030 (or according to another account 500) four- 
horsed chariots ; 1,00b bucklers ; a great quantity of cotton 
clotl^ : 100 talents of ' white iron probably meaning steel j the 
[jkins of crocodiles (S'^ery large lizards'); a quantity of tortoise 
shell j and some tame lions and tigers of extraordinary size. 

Fatala^ Several nations in Upper Siud having been subdued, 
Alexander reached Patftla at the apex of the delta ati it then existftd. 
The town was not far from BalrmatjfLbild, the ancient city subfic- 
quently superseded by Mansuriya. It is impossible to fix localities 
with accuracy for the reason already stated. Alexander made 
arrangements for establishing a strong naval station at Fatala. 

Moveirienta of Alexander and iVoarclios. He sent Kratcios 
with elephants and heavy troops info Persia through the Slulla 
Pass and across Balochistan. w'hile he himself advanced to the 
mouths of the Indus, then in a position very different from that 
which they now occupy. In those days the Runn of Cutch, was 
ft gulf of the (sca and one arm of the Indus emptied itself into it. 
Most of the e'jti sting delta has been formed since Alexander’s time. 

Early in October, 8S5 n. c,, Alexander, liaving spent about ten 
mO'Uths on the voyage down the rivers, quitted, the neighbourhood 
of the modem l^raehl with his remaining troops, crossed the 

^ The name Sibipura oetuts in a Buddliist inserinliau Bom ShflrkiCt 
dated Sd [o. E.]taA. D. 402-8 (Vogel in J. P. //. .S'., vol. i, p, 174). 
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Arabis or Habb river forming the boundary between India and 
Gedrosia,^ and started to march for Persia through absolutely 
unknown country. The troops suffered terribly from heat and 
thirst, which destroyed multitudes of the camp followers, but in 
February the remnant of the soldiers emerged in Karmania, 
having got into touch with the fleet which had started late in 
October and sailed round the coast under Admiral Nearchos. 
The story of the adventures of both Alexander and Nearchos is 
of surpassing interest, but unfortunately far too long for insertion. 

Its interest depends on the 
details. In May, 324 b. c., 
Alexander arrived safely at 
SQsa in Persia. His Indian 
expedition had lasted just 
tliree years. He died at 
Babylon, near the modem 
Baghdad, in June, S23 n. c., 
in the thirty-thirdycarof his 
age. * Into thirteen years 
he had compressed the ener¬ 
gies of many lifetimes.’ 

Disappearance of Greek 
authority. Alexander un¬ 
doubtedly had intended to 
annex permanently the In¬ 
dian provinces in the basin 
of tile Indus and to include 
them in his vast empire ex¬ 
tending across Asia into 
Greece. The arrangements 
which he made to Carry out 
his intention were suitable 
and adequate, but his pre¬ 
mature death rendered his 
plans fruitless. When the , 
second partitionoftheempircwa$effectedatTriparadciso.sin321 o.c., ^ 
Antipater appointed P5ros and Ambhi as a matter of form to the 
charge of the Indus valley and the Panjab. The conditions, how¬ 
ever, did not permit them to fulfil their commission, and by 317 
at latest all trace of Macedonian authority in India had vanished. 

Effect on India of the invasion. >Uthough the direct effects , 
of Alexander’s expedition on India appear to have been small, i 
his proceedings hod an appreciable influence on the history of the 
country. They broke down the wall of separation between west 
and east, and opened up four distinct lines of communication, 
three by land and one by sea. The land routes which he proved 

• See Addenda, F. //. I., ed. 8 (1914), p. fill. I am now convinced that 
Tomaschek is right. The Arabis certainly means thc Habb (Hab of I. C.) ^ 

and not the PurfiU. 
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to bt practicable were those through Kabub the Mulla Pass in 
IjalJV^Jdistao^ and Gedrosia. Nearchos demonstrated that the 
ae& -voyage TOiiod the coaat of Makraa ofiered few djJfleulties 
to sailors^ once tlie necessary local information had. been gained, 
which he lacked. The immediate forinatitm of Greek kingdoms 
in Western Asia ensured from the first acertiin amount of escchanifu 
of ideas bet-preen India and Europe. The establishment of the 
Gracco-Bactrian monarchy in the middle of the third century n.c. 
brought about the actual subjugation of certain Indian dirtriets 
by Greek kings, Tlie Ilchcnistjic influence od Indian art^ which 
is most plainly manilested in the Gondii^ta la^oulptures dating from 
the early centuries of tlie Cliristiau era, may bo traced Jefis con¬ 
spicuously in other directions. There is good reason to believe 
that Buddhist tcadiing was considerably modihed by contact 
With the Greek godUd and that the use of images in particular os 
an CJ^ntiELl elemciut ia tJ^o Buddhist cult was mainly due to Greek 
example. Wiiatever HcllcniEtie elements in lodian civilisation 
can be detected were all indirect eonscqucnece of Alexander’s 
invasion^ The Greet influence never penetrated deeply. Indian 
polity mid the structure of society resting on the caste basis 
remained substautiolly undiangcdf and even in military science 
Indians showed no disposition to learn the lessons taught by the 
sharp sword of Alexander. The kings of Hind preferred to go 
Oh in the old way, trusting to their elephants and ehariota, sup¬ 
ported by enor^nouB hosts of inferior inflantry. Th^ never 
mastered the shock t&etics of Alexander’s cavalry, which were 
repeated by BElbut in the sixteenth century with equal Success. 

Indiari inQueiice on Europe. On the othtr hand, the West 
learned sometliing from India in conEcqucncc of the communica¬ 
tions opened up by Alexander’s adventure. Our knowledge of 
tJie facts is so scanty and fragincntary that it is diflicult to make 
any posJLivo assertioha with tonAdence, but it is safe to say that 
the inlLueuce of Buddliist ideas on CJiri^ttian doctrine may bo 
traced in the Gnostic forms of Christiaiittyj if not elsewliere^ 
The notions of Indian philosophy and icligion which filtered into 
the Roman empire flowed throu^ channels opened by Alexander. 

The information about India eolleeted by Alexander’s of fleers 
under his intelligent direction received no material additions until 
the closing years of the fifteenth century, “when V&sco da Gama 
finally rent the veil which had so long hidden India from Buropo 
and Europe from India. 

India ifl the fouHh century B. c, Altliough it is impossible 
to write t]>e history of any Indian state in the fourth oentury 
E. Ch, except that of iVUgadha to a certain extent, we are not 
altogether ignorant of the conditions, political, social, economical, 
and religious which prevailed in that age. It is dear that no 
paramount imperial power existed. In the PanjSJ) and Sind, 
the two provinces actuallv visited by AlexaDder, the separate 
states were numerous ani independent* The country between 
the Hydaspes and the HyphosJs alone waje occupied by seven 
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distinct nations or tribes. Some of the states, like Taxila and the 
realm of P6ros, were ruled by RajSs. Others, like the territories 
of the M^avas and Kshudrakas (Malloi and Oxydrakai), were 
ffoverned as republics, apparently by aristocratic oligarchies. 
The Kshudrakas, who sent a hundred and fifty of their most 
eminent men to negotiate terms, pleaded their special attachment 
to freedom and self-government from the most ancient times. 
Unfortunately the nature of the government in the numerous 
republican states of ancient India is imperfectly recorded. The 
existence of such states is noticed in the ArtJiasdsira, and their cha- 
racteristics are the subject of a special section of the Mahdbfidrata.^ 

The statement made by Megasthene.s twenty years or so after 
Alexander’s invasion that 118 distinct nation.s or tribes were 
said to exist in the whole of India j)r«vcs that the large number 
of distinct governments in the Panjilb and Sind was in no way 
exceptional. Such states were engaged in uncetvsing wars among 
themselves, with endless changes of rank and frontiers. Alexander 
profited by tlie dissensions of ttie Panjab Rajas, and the ArthOitClstra 
frankly lays down tlie principles : 

‘Whoever is superior in power shall wage war. Whoever is rising in power 
mav break the agreement of peace. 

The king who is situated anywhere on the circumference of the con¬ 
queror’s territory is termed the enemy.’ 


Such maxims, German in their unscrupulousness, could not but recult 
in chronic warfare. The treatise quoted is in my opinion a faithful 
mirror of Indian political conditions in the days of Alexander. The 
administrative system described in it will be noticed more con¬ 
veniently in connexion with the account of the Maurya government. 

Extensive commerce. The numerous details recorded both 
by the Greeks and by Kautilya prove beyond doubt that the 
Indians of the fourth century b.c. were advanced in material 
eivilization, that they conducted extensive commerce internal 
and foreign, and were amply supplied with the luxuries of life. 
Incidental observations show that the countries of the extreme 
south were well known in the north, and that active intercourse 
for business purposes bound together all parts of India. A few 
details will establish the accuracy of that proposition. 

We learn that the best elephants came from the eastern realms ; 
Anga (Bh&galpur and Mungir), Kalinga (Orissa), and Karusa 
(Shahabad) being specially named. The worst animals came from 
Saur&shtra (K&thi&w&r), and Panchajana (probably the P&nch 
Mah&Is in Gujar&t). Those of medium Quality were obtained 
along the Das&n river of Bund£lkliand and larther west. 

Kautilya was of opinion that the commerce with the south was 


» Sdnli Parva, 107; transcribed and translated by K. P. Jayaswal, 
* Republics in the Makdhh&rata ’ (J. B. 0. Res. Soc., vol. i (1015), p. 178). 
The subject has been discussed with much learning and at considerable 
length by R. C. Majumdar in Corporate Life in Ancient India, chap, iii, 
Calcutta, 1018. 
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of greater importance than that with the north, because the more 
precious commodities came from tlie peninsula, while tlie northern 
regions supplied orUy blankeLs, sldns, and horses. Gold, diamonds, 
pearls, other genas, and conch shells are specified as products of 
the south. The T3.mraparni river in Tinnevelly, the PSndya 
country of Madura, and Ceylon are named. We hear of textile 
fabrics from Benares, Madura, the Konkan, and even from China. 
Commerce by land and .sea with foreign countries was regulated 
by many ordinances, and passports were required by all jicrsons 
entering or leaving India.^ The coinage W'as of a primitive character. 
The coins most commonly used were of«»the kind called * punch- 
marked because their surhicc is stamped with separate marks 



made at different times by different punclics. Such coins in base 
silver are found all over India. Specimens in copper occur, but are 
rare." The greater number are roughly square or oblong bits of 
metal cut out of a strip. The circular pieces are scarce. Roughly 
cast coins of early date are common in some localities. 

Religion. Certain matters concerning the history of religions 
have been discussed in connexion with Taxila. *A few other 
miscellaneous observations will not be out of place. The deities 
specifically mentioned include Zeus Ombrios—the rain-god— 
which term must be intended to denote Indra ; the Indian 
Herakles worshroped by the Surasena.s of Matburfi., who may be 
identified with Krishna’s brother Balarama ; and the river Ganges.* 
The dated references to the Krishna cult and the veneration of 
the Ganges are worth noting,, 

The authority of the Brahmans was secure and fully recognized* 
They occupied a town in the M&lava territory, w’hich probably 
was an agrahOra or proprietary grant, and everywhere they were 

* Arlhasdstra, Book II, chaps. 2, 11, 16, 28, S4; Book VII. chap. 12. 

* Strabo, Book XV, chap, i, secs. 50, 69 ; .4rrian, Indika, chap. 8. 
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the councillors of the R&jas. In Sind they used their influence 
to induce the local chiefs to resist the invader, and paid with their 
lives for their advice.^ 

Quintus Curtius notes the cult of trees, and asserts that violation 
of sacred trees was a capital offence. Brahmans are said to have 
been accustomed to eat flesh, but not that of animals which 
assist man in his labours. That remark seems to imjdy the sacred* 
ness of horned cattle in the eyes of Brahmans, although other 
people might still eat beef. 

TENTATIVE CHRONOLOGY OF THE SAISIINAGA AND NANDA 
DYNASTIES 


Serial 

No. 

Kifig, as in 
Matsya Parana 

1 Proluible 
date of ac- 
1 oesitionB.C. 


I 6'aisu>tdgus. 


1 

Sisunftga 

1 


2 

K&kavama 



K 

Kshemodharman 


r 

4 

Kshemajit or 




Kshatranjas 

J 


S 

Blmbisftra or 




Srenika 

582 


0 

Aj&tasatru or 




Kunika 

554 



Darsaka 

527 


8 

Udfisin or Udaya 

508 


9 

Nandivardhana 

470 



10 

Mahftnandin 





1 

The Nine Nandas. 




MahApodma and 

418 


12 

8 sons, 2 genera* 

(01 years be< i 


tions 

fore Chan¬ 
dragupta) 



Mauryas. 


18 

Chandragupta { 

822 (? 825) 1 


liemarks. 


Originally R&j& of Kflsf or 
Benares. 

No events recorded ; 00 years 
allowed for four reigns. 


Built New Rajagrilia; con* 
quered Anga; contemporary 
with Mah&vtra and Buddha; 
reputed to be a Jain. 

Built fort of Pfttaliputra; dc> 
feated rulers of VaiBAli and 
Kosala ; death of Buddlui; 
death of Mahavlra. 

Mentioned in Svapna- Vdsema- 
datid of Bhfijia. 

Built city of Kummnptirn on the 
Ganges i>car P&talinutra on the 
Sdn. 

Few events recorded ; may be 
considered to be Nandas, as 
indicated by the names. (Kh&- 
ravela inscription.) 

Low caste heretics, hostile to 
Brahmans and Kshatriyos; 
destroyed by Chandragupta and 
Kautifya. 


Date approximately correct. 


Arrian, AniJ)., Book VI, chaps. 7,17. 
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CHRONOLOGY 

OP ALEXANDER THE GREAT • 


(Dates accurate) 

B. C. 

8S4. A. started on campaign against Persia; battle of the Granlcus 
(Thargelion). 

883. Battle of Issus. 

332. Conquest of Egypt. 

831. Foundation of Alexandria in Egypt; battle of Gaugamcla (Arbcla). 
830. A. in Persia ; death of Darius. 

828-7. A. in Dactrin. 

Indian Expfdilion (lending dates only) 

327. May. Crossing of liindii Kush range. 

827. June to December. Campaign in tJic hills of Bfijaur and Suwftt 

^ (Swat). 

820. Pebfuary. Crossing of the Indus. 
d3(». Beginning of July. Battle of Hydaspes. 

820. Scpteml>er. Arrival at tlic Ilypluuus ; erection of altars; forced 
return. 

820. End of October. Beginning of voyage down the rivers. 

825. January. Defeat of the M^avns (Malloi). 

825. October, beginning of. A. startcti on march through Gedrosia. 

325. October, end of. Ncarclios started on voyage along the coast to 
Persian Gulf. 

824. February. A. and the remains of his army in Kamiania. 

824. May. A. at Susa in Persia. 

828. June. JJeath of Alexander at Babylon. 


AurnoRiTrES 

The references given here are merely supplementary to those in E. JI. /.■ 
(1014), and in the foot-notes to this chapter. 

Sir J. H. MarshA.LL has issued preliminary reports of his excavations 
at Taxila in the Annual Rejmrts of the Archaeol"Survey of India; J. P. II. S., 
vol. iii (1914.1915); and J. 11. A. S. tor 1914 and 1910. 

The articles by S. V. Vekscatrsvara on ‘ The Ancient History of 
Magadha ’ (Ind. Ant., 1910, pp. 10, 28) are useful and suggestive, even 
when not convincing. 

Suamasartby (Shama Sastri) published his revised version of KAinii> 
ya'b Arthasdttra in an 8vo volume at Bangalore, 1010. 

The dilTlcult and hitherto obscure subject of Jainism has been made 
fairly intelligible by two authoritative books, namely, Mrs. Sinclair 
Stevenson, M.A., ^.D., The Heart of Jainism, Oxford tlniversity Press, 
1915; and Jaomakdeiu.ai. Jaini, M.A., Outlines of Jainism, Cambridge 
University Press, 1016. Both have been quoted in the text. 

Sir R. G. Bhandarkar's treatise on.Vaishnavism, Ac., in the Grundriss 
(Strassburg, 1018) is important. 

The story of Alexander's reign prior to the Indian expedition may be 
read best in Busy, A History of Greece (Macmillan, 1004). The fuUest 
account of the Indian campaign is that in E. H. I.* 

The dates of the dynasties have been arranged to suit the new readings 
of the Kh&ravela inscription, anit, p. 58 n. 
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HINDU INDL4 FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE 
MAURYA DYNASTY IN 822 B.C. TO 
THE SEVENTH CENTURY A.C. 

CHAPTER 1 

Chandragupta Maurya, the first historical emperor of Indio, and his 
institutions; Bindusftru. 

Prom darkness to The advent of the Maury a dynasty 

marks the passage from darkness to light for tlic historian. ChronO' 
logy suddenly becomes definite, almost precise; a luige empire 
springs into existence, unifying the innumerable fragments of 
distracted India; the kings, who may be described with justice 
as emperors, are men of renown, outstanding personalities whose 
qualities can be discerned, albeit dimly, througn the mists of time; 
gigantic world-wide religious movements are initiated, of which 
the effects are still felt; and the affairs of secluded Hind are 
brought into close touch with those of the outer world. 

The manners of the court, the constitution of the government, 
the methods of administration, the principles of law, and the course 
of commerce under the Maurya sovereigns for nearly a hundred 
years in the fourth and thiref centuries b. c. are known to us in 
the twentieth century a. c. far more intimately than are the doings 
and institutions of any other Indian monarch until the days of 
Akbar, the contemporarv of Queen Elizabeth. 

Authorities for the Maurya age. We are indebted for this 
extraordinary wealth of knowledge concerning a section of the 
remote past mainly to three sources, namely, the treatise on 
statecraft composed by Chandragupta Maurya’s able minister, 
the Brahman variously known as Vishnugupta, Kautilya 
(Kautalya), or Chanakya ; the testimony of the Greeks who 
visited udia either with Alexander or a generation later ; and the 
imperishable records of Asoka inscribed on rocks and pillars. 
Inaian tradition recorded in various forms, combined with critical 
study of the monuments which have defied the ravenous tooth 
of time, enables the historian to fill in the outline of his picture 
with certain additional details. Wlien all sources of information 
have been exhausted the result is a picture of astonishing com¬ 
pleteness. The external political facts, although on record to 
a oonsiderable extent, are known far less perfectly than the 
particulars of the internal government and administration. 

The revolution in Magadha. The exact course of the events 
which led to the overthrow of the Nandas and the establishment 
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of the Mauiyas in their royal seat is not fully ascertained. Many 
alleged incidents of the revolution in Magadha are depicted 
vividly in the ancient political drama entitled the ‘ Signet of 
H&icshasa ’ (Mudrd-Rdkshasa), written, perhaps, in the fifth 
century after Christ. But it would be obviously unsafe to rely 
for a matter-of-fact historical narrative on a work of imagination 
composed some seven centurie.s after the events dramatized. 
The information gleaned from other authorities is seanty, and in 
some respects discrepant. It appears, how'ever, to be certain that 
Chandra or Chandragiipta, who when quite young had met 
Alexander in 326 or 325 b.c., was a scion of the Nanda ^tock. 
According to some accounts he was a son of tl)c last Nanda king 
by a low-born woman. Acting under the gtudance of his astute 
Brahman preceptor, Vishnugupta. better known by his patronymic 
'Chhnakya, or his surname Kautilya or Kautalya, Chandm^pta, 
who had been exiled from Magadha, attacked the Macedonian 
officers in command of the garrisons in the Indus basin after 
Alexander's death, and destroyed them, with the aid of the northern 
nations. About the same time the youthful adventurer and his 
wily counsellor effected a revolution at Phtaliputra (Patna), the 
capital of tlie Magadhan monarchy, and exterminated the Nanda 
familv. It is not clear whetJier tlie Magadhan revolution preceded 
or followed the attack on the Macedonian garrisons. However 
that may have l^n, Chandragupta undoubtedly succeeded to the 
throne of Pataliputra, secured his position against all enemies, 
and established a gigantic empire. He is tlie first strictly historical 
person who can be properly de^ibed as emperor of India. 

Chronology. Alexander having died at Babylon in June, 
323 B.C., the news of his passing must have reached the Panj&b 
a month or two later. It may be assumed with safety that the 
campaign against the foreign garrisons began in the following 
cold season of 323 to 322, and we cannot be far wrong if we date 
Chandragupta’s accession in 322 n.c. The Magadhan revolution 
seems to have occupied at least a year from beginning t6 end.^ 
If it had been completed before Alexander’s death, which is 
possible, the change of dynasty might be antedated to 825 B.C. 
The true date certainly lies between 325 and 320 inclusive, which 
is sufficiently precise for most purposes. 

War and with Seleukos. Alexander not having left 

an heir capable of wielding his sceptre, his dominions were divided 
among ^ generals. The supreme power in Asia was disputed 
by Antigonos and Seleukos. After a long struggle the latter 
recovered Babylon in 312, and assumed the style of King six years 
later. He is known in history as Seleukos Nikator, the Conqueror, 
and is called King of Syria, but would be more accurately de¬ 
scribed as the King of Western Asia. Hoping to recover Alexander’s 

* Malayaketu, son of the king of the mountains, Ba>'8: 

Nine months have o’er us passed since that sad day 

My father perished. {Mudrd-Rdkshasa,' Act iv.) 
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pTovInce&i he cTO£se<1 the to attack the Kignitig 

Indian sovereifiTi^ Chandrngupt# 33ftiirya. The invader was 
defeated, probaoly somew'here in the Panj^b, aad qomptlled to 
retire beyond the frontier. The terms of peace invoived the 
cession by Selei.ikos to Cliandragupta of the provinces of the 
PftTOpaftisadai, Aria, and Arachosfa, the capitals of whicli were 
respectively Itabul, Herat, and Kandahlr, and also Gedrosiftj tiic 
modern Baldchistan. The Indian kiniij gave in exchaijge a com¬ 
paratively small equivalent in the slrajuj of hve hundred eicplismts* 
which Seieukos needed for the wars with his) western enemies. 
A matrimonial aUiance aJso-Vns atronged^ whirjli may be inter¬ 
preted as meaning that a dauighter of Selenkos was married to 
Chandragiipta^ 

Megasthonna. The peace so eonoludcd between Syria and 
India recnained invioJatc^ and Seleukos, in or about the year 
303 n,c., sent as his envoy to tlic court of Pataliputra an onJccr 
named Megasthencs^ w'ho liad served in ArucJiusia (Kandaliftr)n 
The ambassador employed Jdf? ieiaurc in con^iuling an excellent 
account of tlie geography, products, and institutions of India, 
which continued to he the principal autliority on the subject 
until modern times^ Unfortunately his book is no longer extant 
as^ whole, but a great part of it has been preserved in the form 
of extracts made by other authors. Megastnenes is a thoroughly 
trustworthy witness concerning matters which came under his 
own observation. His work has been Bometimes discredited 
unfairly because he permitted himself to embellish his text by the 
insertion of certain incredible marvels on hearsay testimony. 

Chaadragxipta’s ompii^o. Little more than wliat has been 
stated is known ooncerning the political events of Chandragupta’s 
reign, which lasted for twenty-Sour years. His dominions certainly 
included the country now called Afghanistan^ the ancient Ariana, 
as far as the Hindu iCtish range ; the PanjSb e the territories now 
known as the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Blh&r, and the 
peninshla nf iC&thiaw&r in the fhr west* Probably they also 
oomprised Bengal. It is safe to afhrm that Chandmgupta, when his 
reign teroiinated about 298 n.C,, was master of all India north of 
the Narbada, as well as of Afghanistan. At present there is no 
good evidence that his conquests extended into the Deccan, but 
it is possible that he may have carried his victorious arms across 
the Narhadii^ X^te traditions in Mysore go so far as to assert the 
extenelon of the Nanda dominion to that country, 

Chandra^pta^H Hovopjty. The Roman historian Justin^ 
who affirms that Chandra^ipta was the author of Indians liberty 
after Alexander's death, adda the comnjenjttfeat Vhen he had gained 
the victC(ty and ascended the throne, he transfatmed neminal lihsrt.y 
into slavery,, inasmuch as he oppressed with servitude the people 
whom he had rescued from foreign rule ^ 

The known facts concerning hia administration prove that he 
was ft Stem deftpotj who lived m daily fear of his life, a&d enforced 
strict order by a highly organized autocracy supported by punish- 
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ments of ruthless severity. All tradition agrees that the ship 
of state was steered with' exceptional ability by his Brahman 
minister, whose writings show that his statecraft was not hampered 
by any moral scruples. The date or manner of the minister’s 
disappearance from the scene is not recorded. According to the 
confused traditions collected in the seventeenth century by the 
Tibetan author T&ranfith, ChUnakya continued to guide the 
counsels of Chandrapipta’s successor, Bindusara. The statement 
may be well founded.^ 

The late ol Chaxidragupta. The only direct evidence throwing 
light on the manner in which the eventful reign of Chandraguptu 
hiaurya came to an end is tliat of Jain tradition. The Jains always 
treat the great emperor as having been a Jain like Dimbisara, 
and no adequate reason seems to exist for discrediting their belief. 
The Jain religion undoubtedly was extremely influential in Magadha 
during the time of the later Saisun&gas, the Nandas, and the 
Mauryas. The fact that Chandragupta won the throne bv the 
contrivance of a learned Brahman is not inconsistent with the 
supposition that Jainism was the royal faith. Jains habitually 
employ Bredimans for their domestic ceremonies, and in the drama 
cited above a Jain ascetic is mentioned as being a special friend of 
the minister Rilkshasa, who served first the Nanda and then the 
new sovereign. 

Once the fact that Chandragupta was or became a Jain is ad¬ 
mitted, the tradition that he abdicated and committed suicide by 
slow starvation in tlie approved Jain manner becomes readily 
credible. The story is to tlie effect that when the Jain saint 
Bhadrab&hu predicted a famine in northern India which would 
last for twelve years, and the prophecy began to be fulfilled, the 
saint led twelve thousand Jains to the south in search of more 
favoured lands. King Cltandragupia abdicated and accompanied 
the emigrants, who made their way to Sravana Belgola (’ the 
white Jain tank ’) in Mysore, where Bhadrabahu soon died. The 
ex-emperor Chandragupta, having survived him for twelve years, 
starved himself to death. The tr^ition is supported by the names 
of the buildings at Sravana Belgola, inscriptions from the seventh 
century after Christ, and a literary work of the tenth century. 
The evidence cannot be described os conclusive, but after much 
consideration I am disposed to accept the main facts as alhrmed 
by tradition. It being certain that Chandragupta was quite young 
and inexperienced when he ascended the throne in or about 
822 B. c., he must have been under fifty when his reign terminated 
twenty-four years later. His abdication is an adequate explanation 
of his disappearance at such an early age. Similar renunciations 

* Wilford printed a story that the * wicked minister ’ repented and retired 
to ‘ Sho<^cul Teerth, near Broach, on the banks of the Nerbudda *, wliere 
he died. Chandragupta is said to have accompanied Ch&nakva (Aa. Res., 
ix. 06). One version of the story is said to be based on the Agni Pttrdna, 
and another on alleged traditions related by Wilford’s Pundit. Sec 
Jidtmdld, i. 69 n. 
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of Toyal dignity are on record^ and the twelve yeais’ famine is 
not incredinle. In short, tht Jain tradition holda the field, and no 
alternative aficOiiTit exists^ 

King Bindusarau Chandragupta "was succeeded hy hie son 
llinclusfira, whose title AmitragMta, ‘ slayer of enemies suggests 
a. martial career. Unfortunately nothing dofiniLe is recorded 
concerning him except a trivial anecdote showing that he main¬ 
tained friendly correspondence with Antiochos Soter, whose 
ambassador, Dciuiachos, replaced Mcrasthenes. An envoy named 
DionysioiS sent by Ptolemy Philadelphos of Egypt b*cA 

to the court of PitaHpaira must have presented liiiS credentials 
to eitl^cr Bindujifira or his son Asoka. A tradition recorded by 
T&ratifith Ttprestnts Bindusara as having corKpiered the country 
between the eastern and the western Kcas- The tradition may well 
be founded on fact, because the immejise extent of Asi>ka^s empire 
is known, and he himself made no conquests except; tliat of Khlingn. 
Aaoka’s dominion in the pen insula extended over the northern 
districts of Mysore, and it seems likely that the conquest of the 
Deccan was effected mostly by Bindusftra. But^ as already re¬ 
marked* it is possible that the southern extension of the empire 
may have been in part the work of Chandragupta, who certainly 
held the remote province of ICathiawTix or Suraslltra in the Wt^St* 

Mmirya org^lzntioD. The narrative of political events 
will now be interrupted to pcrjnit of a survey of the institutions 
of the Maury a empire according to the authorities above mentioned. 
Most of the artaiigtniunta ailopled by Chandragupta remained 
in foroe during the reigns of his son and grandson. The modifica¬ 
tions iiitroduced by Asoka will be noticed in due course. The 
reader should understand that the Nanda kingdom of Magadha 
ivas strong, rich, extensive, protected by a numerouB firmy, and 
no doubt administered on the system deecribed in tlic Ariftasdsirs. 
The enlargement of the kingdom into an empire did not itcoesaaiily 
involve radical changes in the administrative machinery, although 
it is rtasonablc to credit Chandragupta and Jiis prime minister 
with effecting irnprcvementa and increasing the emeiency of the 
mechanism of govornmetit. The Maury a state was organized 
elaborately with a full sppply of dcpaitnients and carefully 
graded omqjals with well-denned duties. The accounts leave on 
my mind the impression that it was much better organized than 
was the Mogul empire under Akbar, as described in Abu-I Fail’s 
survey. Akbar^s officials* except certain judicial functionaries* 
all ranked as military officers* Even, the underlings in the imperSal 
kitchen were rated and paid as foot soldiers* The bulk of the army 
was composed of irregular contingents supplied by either subordi¬ 
nate ruling chiefe or by high officials with territorial jurisdietion, and 
the standing army was t^uite small.. The Maury as, on the contrary, 
had a re^lar civil administratJon an^ maintamed a hugC'Standing 
army paid directly by the Crown—an Lnstrument of power infinitely 
tfiOJe efficient than Afcbar’s militia* which failed miserably when 
confronted with small Portuguese forces, whereas the Maurya 
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was more than a mateh for Seleukos. The control of the ^(aurya 
central government over distant provinces and subordinate 
officials api>eajs to have been far more stringent than that exercised 
by Akbar, who did not possess the terrible secret service of his early 
predecessor. That service was worked very much on the linqa 
followed by the modem German government and with an equ6] 
absence of scruple. The Maurya government, in short, was a higUy 
organized and thoroughly efficient autocracy, capable of controUiag 
an empire more extensive than that of Akbar as long as the 
sovereigns possessfd the necessary p>crsonal ability. They were 
equal to the task for three generations. Although the figure of 
Bindusora is shadowy, and absolutely nothing dcAnite is known 
about his acts, he must have been a competent ruler. Otherwise he 
could not have reigned for a quarter of a century and transmitted to 
his son As<»ka the gigantic empire created by and inherited from his 
father Chandragupta, probably enlarged by additions in the south. 

P&taliputra, the capital. Patnhputra, Chandragupta's capi¬ 
tal, was a great and noble city extending along the northern 
bank of the S5n for about nine miles, with a depth of less than two 
miles. Much of the area is now covered by Patna, Bankipore, 
and sundry neighbouring villages. Kusumapura, the more ancient 
site, stood on the Ganges, and evidently became merged in Pfitali- 
putra, for the two names are often used as synonyms. The Maurya 
city was built in the tongue of land formed by the junction of the 
S6n with the Ganges, a defensible position recommended by the 
writers of text-books and frequently adopted by tlie ancient 
Indians in actual practice. Modem Patna no longer enjoj's the 
, strategical security of its predecessor, tlie confluence being now 
at the cantonment of Dinaporc, about twelve miles above Patna. 
The old river beds and even the ancient embankments or quays 
may'still be traced. The city was defended by a massive timber 
palisade, of which the remains have been found at several places. 
The gates were sixty-four, and the towers five hundred and seventy 
in number. The palisade was protected by a deep moat filled with 
water from the Sdn. 

The palace. The imperial palace, which probably stood close 
to the modern village of Kumrah&r, was chieflv constructed of 
timber, like the splendid regal edifices of Mandalay in Burma. 
Its gilded pillars were adorned with golden vines and silver birds, 
and a fine ornamental park studded with fish-ponds and well 
furnished with trees and shrubs served as setting for the edifices. 
Reasons exist for believing that the buildings were designed in 
imitation of the Persian palace at Persepolis, nut the resemblance 
•is not yet definitely established. 

According to a (areek author the abode of Chandragupta excelled 
the palaces of Susa and Ekbatana in splendour, and there is no 
reason to doubt the truth of the statement. The court was main¬ 
lined and served with barbaric ostentation. Gold vessels measur¬ 
ing six feet across are said to have been used. The king, when he 
appeared in public, was either carried in a golden palanquin or 
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mounted on an elephant with gorgeous trappings. He was clothed 
in fine muslin embroidered with purple and gold. The luxuries 
of all parts of Asia, including China, were at his disposal. Within 
the spacious precincts of the palace the sovereign relied for protec¬ 
tion chiefly on his Amazonian bodyguard of armed women. It was 
considered lucky that M'hen he got up in the morning he should 
be received by his female archers. The harem or women’s quarters 
were on an extensive scale and carefully guarded. No commodities 
were allowed to pass in or out except under seal. 

Royal azausements. Although the early* Brahman writers 
repeatedly condemned hunting as a grave form of vice, and solemnly 
debated whether it or gambling should be considered the worse, 
the ancient kings induced freely in the pleasures of the chase. 
Large game preserves were enclosed for tJic exclusive royal use, 
and the slightest interference with the H)K>rt of kings entailed 
instant capital punishment. The tradition of the sanctity of 
the imperial hunting-ground long survived. Jalilingir in the 
seventeenth century did not hesitate to kill or mutilate some 
unlucky men wlio had accidentally spoiled his shot at a blue bull. 
In England the Norman kings were equally tenacious of tlieir 
sporting privileges. Asoka kept up the practice of hunting for 
many years, but abandoned it, as will be narrated presently, 
when he adopted Buddhist ideas. Chandragupta, who still follow^ 
the chase when Megasthenea was at his court late in his reign, is 
alleged to have been a Jain. It is not easy to understand how a 
Jain, even a king, could possibly hunt at any time. It may be 
that Chandragupta was a Brahmanical worshipper of Siva, or 
possibly, as Dr. Spiooner thinks, a Magian, for the greater part of 
his reign, and that he was not converted to Jainism by Bhadrabahu 
until almost the eud.^ Gladiatorial combats, such as even Akbar 
enjoyed watching, and the fights between animals, which may still 
be witnessed in the Native States, were included in the list of royal 
amusements. The races run with chariots, to each of which 
a mixed team of horses and oxen was harnessed, with horses in 
the centre and an ox at each side, were a curious kind of diversion. 
Such races are not to be seen nowadays in India, so far as I know, 
although good trotting oxen are stUl to be found. The course 
measured about 6,000 yards and the races were made the subject 
of keen betting.* 

* Arthasdstra (Book IT, chap. 4) prescribes that in the centre of the 
capital city shrines sliould be provided for Aparftjita, Apratihata, Jayanta, 
Vaijayanta, Siva, Vaisravaoa (i. e. Kuvcra)> and the Asvins. The first 
four arc Jain deities. 

* Dr. Coomaraswamy informs me that * bull-racing’ is a * very common 
pastime in Ceylon, and creates immense excitement. The bulls are har¬ 
nessed to tlie light cars called ” hackeries ” In 1676, when Dr. Fryer was 
at Surat, ox-raoes were still in favour. He describes them in his customary / 
quaint I^bion : * The Coaches . . . Thoise for Journeying are something 
stronger than those for the Merchants to ride about the Citv or to take 
the /ur on : which with their nimble Oxen they will, when they meet in 
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GourteBan attendants. AcoompLishe^ courte^ns of the 
dancing^giTj class enjoyed a priviJeged positioix at c^urtj an evil 
practice continued by most Indian princes up to recent timeSj 
and perhaps, in Bcure case6„ to the present day. Such ’fvomen were 
employed as Iiyusemaids, shampooers, and garland roftkere. They 
were entitled to present tht king with water, perfumes^ dress, and 
garlands. They hold the royal umbrella,, fan* and golden pitcher, 
and attended the sovereign when he was seated on his throne, or 
riding in a litter or chariot. They were aubject to strict official 
control, and those who practised their profession paid licence fees 
to the treasuiy, Similar customs at Vijayauagar in the aoutli ate 
lecorded in the eixtecnth century. The secret service of the 
Maurya government did not disdain to make use ef intelligence 
oollcctcd by the public women. 

Iranian mlluoncc. Up to the time of Alexander's invasion 
the Indus was regarded as the traditional frontier of the Persian 
empire, althoiEgh at that date the Great King does not seem to 
have actually asserted his authority over the Indian satrapy 
conquered in the time of Darius the sou of Hystaspes, The 
proximity of the Pan jab to territory which was a Persian province 
for a century or more, and the constant although unrecorded inter¬ 
course wJiieh must have existed between the Achneraeniau monarehy 
and the Indian kingdoms, cannot have failed to make Persian 
institutionfl familiar to the people of Kind, At a somewhat later 
date the Continuance of strong Persian inhuenec upon India is 
indicated by the prcvaleiieo of the KharoshthI script* a variety 
of Aramaic, in the provinces near the frontier ; by the long con¬ 
tinued use of tht Persian title of Satrap ; by the form of the Asoka 
Uxscriptions [ and by the architecture. Some small particulars 
whieli Jiappen to be recorded are sulFicicnt to show that in tliiC 
time of the first Maurya emperor the court was aiftctcd by Iranian 
practices. The ArthasHsirn rule that the kingd when consulting 
physicians and ascetics, should be seated ^ in Uie room where the 
sacred fire has been kept ’ seeras to he an indication that Magsan 
ritual was honoured at the Maurya court. We are told also that 
the ceremonial washing of tJie king's hair was made the occasion 
of a splendid festival when, the courtiers vied one with the other 
in offering rich presents to tlie king. That observance appears 
to be an obvious imitation of the Persian hair^washlng ceremony 
oh the sovereign’s birthday, as. deacribod by Herodotus. ResearcJies 

the fields, run races on, and contend for the Garland as much as for au 
Olymplak Priie : which is a Diveraion To see a Coiu gflflojJ, as we say in 
se&rn 3 but these not only pluck up their Heels apace, but are taught to 
amble, they oltea tiding on them ' (Fryer, A ic., ed. Crooke* 

Hakluyt Soc., vol. iii, pp. 157, 158). 1 have not found anywhere 
B notice of mixed teams of horanB and oxen. The AriAasdstra [Book IV, 
chap, £0) provide^ oftlciAl rnlca for gambling. Superintendents of gambling 
and betting collected tho licence fee, and 6 per cent, of the wirimng&, 
as wet] aa charges for hire of the aeoessorles and for water-supply and 
acoomihodBtion in gaming housce. 
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ncm in progress promise to reveal the e?i!stence of Magian influehee 
on Indian religions and other institutions to a degree previo^jsly 
unsuspected, but I abstain from the discussion of doubtful hypo- 
thesesn Tlic facta .so far as disclosed suggest that the inllucuce was 
Magian rather tlian itoroastrian in tlie strict SEjuse* TJie nmioubted 
dose relationship between Vedic reiigion and that of Iran must 
be borne in mind. Legendary account^ of tlie early eonnexion 
of Persia with India may be tend in Firishta and other authors* 
Whatever may be tlie fate of tl^e various hypotheses debated 
by scholars, there can be no doubt tliat ancient India was‘largely 
indebted to Iranian ideas and practices.^ 

Autocracy, The normal government of an Indian kingdom 
appears to have been always untempered autocracy or despotisn^,* 
The royal will was not contTOhed by any law, anti tlie eustomaty 
respect shown to Brahinnins was an inclTectivc olicek upon a sove¬ 
reign resolved to ilave liis own way. According to the drf/j'rrisElstriT 
a Hrahtnan convicted of ordinary heinoTis crime, murfler included, 
was exempt from torture, and sJiouId be eitlicx banislicd or scnteiiccf.1 
to the mines for life. But the author cxprtgfily autljorises the 
•execution by drowning of a Brahman ^ guilty of high treafion, 
wltereas other traitors were to he burnt alive. A strong, tyrannous 
man like Chandragupta w'ould not have allowed Idioaelf to bo 
hampered by nice regard for Brahman privileges* The sovereign 
was not bound to consult anybody, but in practice the most self- 
w'iUcd despot is obliged to depend largely upon his minister.^, 

' Sovereignty is possible only witli assistance* A siuj^lc wheel can 
never move. Hence he [the king] .shall employ Tninisters and hear 
their opinion.' ® Tlie Maurya monarch, according to tlie ruling 
of Chanakya, was not constrained to limit his Privy Coiineil 
to any partieulnr number of ministers. The Council should * consist 
of as many members as the needs of his dominion require The 
sovereign w&3 recommended to be content with tlie advice of not 
more than four Tnlnistexs on any given matter. In any case the 
decision rested Willi him alono* Akbar in the sixteenili century, 
although it is unlikely that he ha/l ever heard of Chanakya or 
his treatise, acted on tlie principles laid down in that work so far 
as his relations with his ministers wore concerned. 

The only real check. The only real check upon tlie arbitrary 
Toyal authority was the ever-present fcarof TCvolutionand assassina¬ 
tion, A king who trampled on custom and overstrained his power 
wae apt to eoino to an untimely end. Chandragupta, who had 
won the throne by rebellion and the extermination of his prede- 

^ The Ionic Jandiala temple in the Sir Kap seetinn of Taxtia appearp 
to have been a fire-temple fJ, P. U. S-, ili. 7T ; A. S,, ItuHot 

191S-I3^ p. fiJ, pi. xxjov, 6 ). It dates from about tlic liegiiming of the 
ChTiatfari era. 

’ The text referB only to monarchical governments 3 and not to the tribal 
republics or oligarchlej, such as those m the Milavaa, Kahudrakas, Lich- 
chbavis, and YaudbEyaa. 

* ArthasSstra, Book I, ebap. 7. 
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ccsioi’s familyj naturally led'an uneasy life, and was obliged to 
take unceasing precautions against conspiracies ► He dartd not 
incur tile risk eitJicr of sleeping in the day-tiine or occupying the 
Bamc bedroom two nights in sncccssioUt A king of Binrmo at the 
beginning of tlie nineteenth century Js sftcor&d to have taken 
similar preeautions- TJie dramatist already cited, who tells the 
traditional story of the revolution which overthrew the Nandas^ 
gives a vivid account of the varied expedients by whifilv the 
adherents of the old dynasty sought to destroy the young Ufiurper, 
and how all failed^ so tliat tlie disappointed ex-ministor exclaims : 

’TiS ever thus.—Fortune f]i all befriends 
The cruel Chandragicpta. When I send 
A messenger of certain death to slay him. 

She wields the iri^trument against his rival. 

Who should have aiMilecI him ol one-hulf his Jiinndoni; 

Ai\A arms, and drags, and stratagems are turned 
In his behalf agninat my friende and servants j 
So that whate’er I n](vt against hfs power 
Serves but to yield him unexpected profit. 

The usurper’s powerful military force, which will be now descrlbcth 
Secured him in posseiwioh of hie dangeroufi throne. 

The nOi?mal Xndlan army. An Indian array,^ in aeoot^ance 
witli immcniiorial tradition, comprised four * arms *—namely ele¬ 
phants, chariots, cavalry, and infantry. The war-elephants were 
regarded as the most important because 

* the victory of Kings depends mainly upon elephants; for eki^hants, 
being of large bodily frame* are able not only to destroy the armyed army 
of an enemy, his fortifleationi, and encampments, hut also to uTidertJilij& 
works that are dangerous to life 

The high vEilue thus set upon elephants, justified by the ooriditions 
and experience of purely Indian warfare, was discredited when 
a bold KuropeaQ general like Alexander confounded the tradctional 
Indian tactics by novel methods of attack. 

Ciiariots, which had been in use in Rigvedic times, played an 
important part in ancient Indian warfare for many centuries. 
It is not known with certainty when or why they went out of fashion, 
TliC Chinese pilgrim, Fliuen Tsang, writing in the middle of the 
seventh century, when giving a general description of India* 
states that the army was compoflcd of the four divisions or ‘ arms ’ 
above mentioned, and remarks that officers used to ride in chariots* 

^ The army is composed of Foot, Horae, Charint, und lElcphant widiers. 
The war-elephunt ig covered with coat-Df-iuAil, and his tusks arc provided 
with sharp barbs. On him ridea the Commandcrdn-Chlef, whn has a 
soldier on each aide tn manage the elephant. The chariot in which on 
offtocr Hlta is drawn by four horsca, whilst infantry guard it OH both sides.^' 
Apparently at that time chariots were need by officers only. 

The samo author, when dcsciribing the army organized by his 

> Watters, Oji Ywim CAtpeug, vnl* i, p.171. The translation by Real 
1 , 83) diners materially and apncara tp be ettoaeous. 
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cOrttempoTCLTy* Haraha of Kanbuj, credits thht pOTrerful king with 
possesaeng originally 5jO(X> elcphanta, 20,000 cavalry, and SD,000 
foot. After some years he is snid to have Increased his war elephants 
to 00,000, and ills cavalry to 100,000.^ No mention of chariots 
is made. It is legitimate to infer that the nse of chariots was 
obsolescent in the pilgrim’s time, and did not survive the seventh 

"century, J do not know of any 
fluhsequcnt mention of their em¬ 
ployment in warfare. 

The llajpdt horsemen in later 
a£cs were renowned for tlicir 
courage and tlie undisciplined 
fury of their charges^. The <Hrly 
authentic record WO posscatj of 
action by cavalry in ancient times 
is in tlxe Greek narratives of tlic 
battle of tlie Hydaspes. The 
mounted troops ol Fbros on tliat 
occasion did their best,, but could 
not resist effectively the Mace¬ 
donian cavalry. The Indians were 
almost all destroyed. It was cus- 
tomary in India to employ enor¬ 
mous hosts of foot soldiers, but 
the line between soldiers and fol¬ 
lowers not being strictly drawn, 
the military value of tlie infantry 
often was very small. 

Th* Maurya army, Chandragupta maintained the traditional 
* four-foJd ' army. His miJitary oraaniiation does not betray any 
trace of Greek ideas. The force fit the commfind of the last Nanda 
waa formidable, being eetimated at 80,005 horse, 200,000 foot, 
8,000 chariots, and C,000 fighting elephants. The Maurva raised 
the numbers of the infantry to 800,000, and of the elephants to 
0,000, Hut his eavalry is said to have mustered only 30,000. The 
number of his chariots is not recorded. Assuming that he main¬ 
tained ti^em as in tile time of his predecefsaor, tliat each chariot 
required fit Icfist three, and that each elephant carried at least 
four tnen, liitj total force must have amounted to not less thEm 
dOOfOOO, or in round numbers *700,005 men. Mega&thenes expressly 
states that the soldiers were paid and equipped by the state. 
They were not a mere militia of contingents. It is not surprising 
that an army so strong was able both to ‘ overrun and subdue all 
Ihdia fiB Plutarch asserts, and sJso to defeat the invasion of 
Seleuko;;, whose force must have been far inferior in numbers* 
According to the Arihasostra an Indian army was orgaalaed in 

Watters Bummatizes tiae pus&agc, omattjng details. Beal (i, 218) 
accidentally gives 2,000 as being IlarshaV original cavalry feree, JuIiCn 
dearly ri right In stating 20,550 as the number. 
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hoy?s find arrcnve -ffere fiddJtiona] arms. The Arrow wets dischaTged 
with the aid of pteaijiire from the left foot on the extrcmitj of 
the haw resting on, the groui’nl, and with, such foiCe tliat neither 
shield nor breastplate could witlistand it. At tlic Hytlaspes the 

Indian arcJitrs were rendered ih'^ 
effective by the greasy condition 
of tEie ground which prevented 
tilt soldier from securing a firm 
rest for the end of his bo _ , 

Defensive armo^u was stipplirf 
to men, elepliants, and horses. 

TJie transport ariimaJs included 
horses, mules, and oxen. 

According to CliaTiakya, un am- 
buJance service was providotl in 
tls,e rear (hiring an action confiifit- 
fng of Surgeons supplied with instruments, medicines, and dtess- 
fngs, and of women with prepared food and beverages (Book Xj 
cliap. 3}. 

It is clear, therefore, that the army, as improved by Chandia- 
gupfa, was extremely fornjidable* 

Diplomacy and force. But the Maury a did not rely solely 
On his armed strength. Indian statesmen have always shown 
a leaning towards the employment of dipJomacy in preference to 
forte. The dictum of Ch^nakya that ^ intrigue, spies, winning 
over the enemy^s people, siege, and assault are the five mtan^ to 
capture a fort/ is eharaeteristic, and indicates the nature of the 
subsidiary means employed to create the Maiirya empire. Long 
afterwards, Akbar was content to cecure by bribery the fortress 
of Asirgftrh, which hfs arms were unable to reduce, and Aurangveta 
gained possession of Mamtha forts usually by the same ignoble 
means, TJie writers of text-books debated the relative vftJue 
of force and diplomacy. The author of the ATUtSLS^ifa tifid no 
hesitation in deciding that * ekill in intrigue (or diplomacy ”) 
is better because the crafty intriguer can always overthrow 
kings who are superior in warlike Spirit and power [Book EK, 
chap. 1). 

Similarly:, Jl&chiaveili was prepared to prove by many examples 
that the pirinee who ’ best personated the fox had the better 
success The theory of politics expounded in the ATihasSsird 
is subatantiady identical with that of The Prince. 

Bana's criticism of KetutUyA or dtinakya. It is right to 
add that the cynical prihctples of the ArVias^tra^ worked out 
‘‘ on ground cleared of the hindrances of private justice did not' 
meet witlt universal acceptance. King Ifaraha’s ftiend B&na in. 
the Bfiventit century regarded them with horror : 

^ Compare thE Veddah method as illustrated fiiMn Tcnnent, Ceylon'> 
vol. i, p, 

* The. Prin«, transl. in Universal Library ed., RoutJedge, 18&8, p. 110+ 
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‘ la tliere anytixidaims. ‘ that la risiitcoua for tliose for whom 
the £ci£iioc o( Kaubilya, jnereik'aa ia it£ pr^^ccptati rich in cruelty, is an 
uutbnrlby; whose teoichers arc prk^ba ItabituiiJly hard'hicartca with 
practice of witchcraft; to Whunl miniabeia, always inclined to deceive 
others, are councillors; whose dcaire is always fur tljc goddess of wcaJtJi 
that hits hcco CFist 'away l>y ibousaiids of kicigs ; who arc devoted to the 
application of dcstnictivie ecieticcs ; and to wliuin bruthci?;, ulfcctitioatc 
witli jiatund cordial love, urc Ht vicbiiiu to be niordercd ? ’ 

The treatise criticized Jiaving been written avowedly ^ for the 
benefit of the Mnurya \ we may fed ajtsurcd tliat Uana's scruples 
were not shared by Cliandruguptaj wlio evidently acted, as Justin 
indicates, )ii accordtmee wltJi tiie principfes of his preceptor. 
The late convei-ijiort of tlic first Manrya ernjjcror to tJjie liicruiful 
Creed of Jainism^ iJ! it be ft fact, aa 1 think it wjijj, mny lie aseribed 
to a revulsion of eonacicncc from tlic hateful teaching of the 
Atliarvan BrahmanJ 

Soverity of the govarmneni. WJiatevcr we may think about 
tlie principles of td^andragupta, his mastcrfiil pevernment was 
ellective. The text-hooM define the art of governing as dandonUi, 
‘the ficience of punishmenth Tiie details preserved show clearly 
that .that definition was accepted heartily by Cliandrflgbpta, 
who acted on it without hesitation. Whether we consult the 
Arihasdstra oi the Greek authorities wc receive the 5;amc impression 
of ruthless severity in the enfoTccmenl of fiscal regulations for the 
benefit of the treasury, and of stern repression of crime. Mega- 
sthenes noted that while he resided in tliie iinperiul camp with 
ft populatton of 400,000 people the daily thefts reported did not 
exceed 200 draolimae in value* equivaJent to about eight pounds 
sterling, Sucli security of property was attained by the application 
of a terribly severe code, based, as Chanakya observes, on tbc ■ 
precepts laid down ‘ in the scripturee of great Rages When we 
come to the history of tbc pordy Hindu empire of Vijayajiagar in 
the sixteenth century we shall fiiiil tiiat property in that realm 
was protected by the most appalling peuaities fgr even petty 
thefts. 

Torture. A person jn the Maurya dominion aecnsed of theft 
and arrested within three days after the commission of the crime 
was Ordinarily (with certain exceptions] subjected to torture in, 
order to elicit ft confession, unless he could prove either an aJihl 
or enmity on the part of the oomplflinant. Although the author 
of the Aniia&nstrd was fully aware of the dangci: of eliciting false 
confessions by torture and inaiRts On the necessity for the produc¬ 
tion of coneJuaive evidence, it ace ms clear that the polieo must 
have relied chiefly on the use of tortnre. The general principle is 

^ Many paasa|;eB in the ATliiasSsint prove that the autliur was an admirer 
of the Aihama^ th^ Veda of magic and spelkE, Buak XIV, Gntttlcd ‘ Sceiet 
Mean^h treats ol w^elrd sorceriea supposed to compos the dc^ruction 
of an enemy. 
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laid down that ‘ thnae whose guUt in believed to be true shall be 
subjected to torture In the face of such a eomprchensiA^e rule 
exceptions would have had Jittle practical effect. All experienced 
magistrates, among whom the author of this book may be included, 
know how deeply Hie tradition of torturing a prisoner in order to 
extort a confessionj true or false, is engrained in the mind o^f every 
Indian policeman and hew diEJieult it is to check tlie practice even 
under modern conditions. The author of tlic ArthiisssJra gives 
a horrible list of eighteen kinds of torture, remarking calmly that 
CftCh day a fresh kind of the torture may be employed \ and 
that in certain aggravated cases, by special order, the prisoner 
might be ' subjected once or many times to one or all of the above 
kinds of torture \ 

WJien the prisoner Iifwl been convicted, the modes of punishmeut 
were manv^ iueSuding fines, mutilation, and death in varioua t 
forms, witfi or without torment, 

Miitilfttion could sonfietimes be compounded for by a fine. The 
caste and rank of the offender were taken into donsidtralion. A 
Brahman could not be tortured, but might be branded* cxiJed, 
or sene to the nilnes for life. The authorities were instructed to 
take notico of * equitable diatinctiona among offenders, whether 
belonging to the royal family or to the common people 

Theft to the value of 40 or SO silver panos (probably nearly 
equivalent to shillings) was punisliabie with death. 

Among other capital offences vrere homicide, Jiousebrcaking, 
Orenching the dam of a tank, and dania^ to royal property* wifJt 
many more. Megasthenes notes that death waa the pcnaity for 
injury to an arttean in the royal employment, and that even 
evafiion of the municipal tithe on goods sold was punished in the 
same drastic fas:hion. 


There is no reason to auppose that the severity of the criminal 
code was seriously modified under the Buddhist government of 
Asoka. His Censors were speciaHy cJrarged to deal witli cases 
of unjust imprtsonmeut or corporal punishment, and prisontta 
lying under sentence of death are mentioned. ^ 

The ATthasasiTu prescribes the modest line of only dS ponnA 
on the Superintendent of a jail for inflicting unjjuat torture ; and 
oven if he beat a prisoner to death he was merely to be fined 1,000 
panas. Aaoka^B institution of Censors may, perhaps, have rendered 
^e redress of aiieh wrongs somewhat e^iet than it can have been 
in the time of his CTandf&thcr 3 but ft la always djlhcuU to detcot 
or punish the miedoings of officials. 

Town pr«roct and causiis. The author of the ArlhasdJfm 
conleiripJated the division of a normEil small kingdom into fouv 
provinces, each admipistEred by a governor. He applied the a&mo 
principle to the administration of ^e capital city* and presumably 
to that of other large towns. The capital was divided into four 
quarters or wards, each in cliatge of A sub-prefect (sfhcim^a), who -t 
was assisted by subordinates fgijpa), each responsible for &odi ten 
to forty households. The whole city was administered by a prefect 
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{n3£Araka)j whose duties ie.!!finbled those of the kittwM in Itiiter 
times. ' 

The town Authorities were trspected to know everything about 
everybody within their jurisdietion, And to keep a ^illEL^p watch, 
upon all comings and goings. TJic ollicial activities included the 
maintenance ot a petmanent oen&uSx the gopti being lequiied to 
* know not only the easts, goira [caste sub-division], tJie name^ 
Eind Dccupation of both men and women in the households of Jiie 
block, but also to aacertnin their income and expenditure \ Sucli 
inquiaitorial registration cnormou&ly enliancccl the power of the 
central government for taxation and nii putposea, 

Preeautions against hie and simple sanitary tcgnlafiom were 
enforced. A person who intentionally set fire to a house was to 
be thrown into tlic same fire. 

Maufya municipal oommiasion. Chandmgupta’s mimfcipul 
organisiation for IUh huge imperial capital was more complex, lie 
provided n commia&ion of tiiirty members, divided like tliat for 
tile War OiHice» into six Boards or Co'mniittees. The CommiissioneTS 
in tlieir collective capacity Jiad charge, in addition to their &j)cei&i 
deportments, of all matters concerning the public welfare, ineltiding 
the repairs of puhJic works, the mainttiuimcc of markets, liaibours, 
and temples, and the regulation, of prices. Tlie departmental 
functions of the six Boao;^ or Committees were as follows : (1^ 
industrial arts ; (,2) care of foreigners ; (3) rngistration of birtlis and 
deaths ; (4) retail trade and barter, with supervision of weSghta 
and measures^ and the due stamping of produce sold ; f6) Super¬ 
vision of manufactures and sale of me same duly atainped ; and 
(d) collection of the titlie on the price of goods flold. 

The perfection of the arrangements thus indicated is aetonishing* 
even when cxldbited In outline. Escamination of the departmental 
details increases our wouder tJiat sucli an organization could have 
been planned and elficiently operated in India in 300 b.c. Akbar 
hod nothing like it, and It may be doubted if any of the ancient 
Creek cities were better organized. 

Baa^ No. 1 ; arts. Artisans were regarded as being devoted in 
a special manner to the royal atrvice, and capital punishment was 
inflicted on any person who impaired the efflcieney of a craftsmmn 
by causing the loss of a hand or eye^ Board No. 1 no doubt 
regulated wages, enforced the use or pure and souad mateTials,, 
and exacted a full tale of work in exchange for the pTopcc wagc- 
The subject miglit be iUustmted at length from the rules of the 
Arihasostra concerning the duties cf departmental officefii aa 
described in that work, and fcom the practice of later agt-a. but it 
is impossible here to foUow out the details. 

Board No. 3; fo^roigners. Board No. S performed duties 
which in modern times are entrusted to oonsuls and in ancient 
Greece were carried out by the officers called proaxwoi 
The members of the Boajd were required to find lodgings for 
foreiguerfi, to keep them under observation, to escort them out 
of the country ; and in case of sickness or death to provide for 
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tlie treatment or burial of the strangerj whose property they 
were obliged to protect and account for. TJie existence of such 
offieialB and regulations avoids concluaive proof that the Maurya 
empire was in cousitant intercoiuse with foreign states and that 
many etrangers visiited the capital on husintBs. 

Board No. £ ; births and deaths, The registration of births 
and deaths was expressly designed Loth to fneilitate taxation, 
probably a poll-tax of so much E>er head, and for tlie infomiation 
of tile government. It was & development and necc^ary conse¬ 
quence of tlic register or jjc.tniauent census dciicribcu in tlic 
ArHiosiisi^fi* It may be assumed tliat the exceptionally cdicient 
government of ChandragupLa introduced improvements on the 
arracigemciits of ids predecessors. 

Boards 4-A ; trade and tolls. It has always been tJie prEtetico 
of Indian rulers to exercise strict supervisitjn over private trade 
and to levy duties On salea^^ the goods being stamped ohicially 
to giEiiraiitce payment- ManufactureH were treated cm tlie stune 
prinei[ilcs. Ptoccdtire in such matteru varied hO little in India from 
age to age that the best comment on tlie statement of Megastlicncs 
is afforded by an extract from the travels of Tuvemierj the Frcncli 
jeweller who journeyed throu^ India on business in the seventeenth 
century* He states that at Benares there were 
' two galleries wiaen: they sell cottons, silken stidl^, and other kinds ol 
merchandise. TJie majority of thoflc who vend tlie goods are the wotkera 
who liave made tJic pFccuf;, and in this manner foreignsrs ohtiiin tliena at 
llrst hand. These wnrlucra, berare e^poiiing anything for aalc, have to^ 
to him who hold^ tho coettract for eollcctiiig the tax on salcaj, Id Order 
to get the kmg'a at^mp iiripicsaed on the pieces of ealJcn or silk, otherwise 
they arc iinDa and floggCU.' 

The stamp usually was impressed in ycrmilion. It is called 
‘ identity "Stamp ^ {abhijviana-mu4r{l) by ChfinaJcya. and is the 
fl-yrro-rj^ioj' of the Greek accounts.! False statements made by 
importers or vendors w'ere purvisliable as theft; tliat is to say, 
by fine, mutilation, or even death. Evasion of the municipal 
tithe colleeted by tlie sixth Board was specially made a capital 
oifence, as^aiready noted- 

Pull particulars of the methods of collectiou of duties on saleg 
and manufactures will be found in the and some 

indication of tive nature of Indian trade in the fouTth century 
A.o. has been given in the account of the Nanda dynasty. 

VicMfjya. VV'e have seen that according to the Arihmusira 
the normal small kingdom described in that book should be divided 
into four provinces, each under a governor (sthdnika). We do not 
know positively how mauy viceroys were required for Chandra- 
gupta^s Immense empire extending from the Hindu Kush to at 
least as far as the Narbada, but it is noticeable that four viceroy a 
Eetm to have sufficed for the atiU ^a^g^^^ empire of Aaoka- They 
will be mentioned more particularly in the history of hjg 3feig'n. 

^ McCrindIc repeatedly nuatronslated the WOrds iird as 

mcauitig ' by public natlue \ 
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Departments. TJiC Arihas<^iTa describes in piucli dctu,il the 
duties ef the lieads of the mimerciLis dcpurtments in the adminis^* 
tratioti of a properly regiiiated Hindu &tate. The book refers to 
about thirty scoii, departments. The (ireek accounts prove that 
the departmental oi^anization was maintained by Chandragupta. 
We hear specifteally of ofTicerS in, diftr^e of markets^ livers, canal 
irrigation,! public works, and Rundry branches of fiscal business* 
besides the superintendents of liunters* wood-cutters, blacksmiths* 
catpentcrs-p aTi,d n^iners. Innumerable detEii.l& I'niglit ho filled in 
from tlie Arifid/f^tTci, but limitatimis of space permit notice of 
only fl fow selected topics. 

Official Corruption. In, spite of the drastic penal code and the 
enhanced we verities visited upon offending olltcialB the public 
sttviec suffered from corruption. The cxjjerictiLCCd minister 
record^ Ids opinion that 

just iiA it is imfifrttlLlc not to taste the honey or the. poison that finds 
itself at the tip ol the tongue, so it ia imposEibEc for a government -■servant 
not to eat up, at leiwt, a hit of the King’s reventie. Just, aa witJi fish 
moving under water it canuot possibly be discerned whether they art 
drinking water ot net, so Lt is iuipossiblc to detect government servants 
cmploi'^ on olllcial dutin-! when helping thcmfielvea tt moncv. It is 
pOHSibic to marh the mnrvcnjcnts ol birds [lying high up in the sliy j hut 
it 15 not possihio -to anoertiiin the secret movcmenti; of government fiCrvaftlsJ 

* There are the same authority observes, ‘ about forty ways of 
erabeEzlerncht ; what is realized eoxlier is entered later on ; what 
is realised lattp is entered earlier ; what ought to he reolizcl is 
not realised ;' and so on through the whole list. 

Rewards were promised to informers who disclosed cases of 
defalcation; but, on the other hand, the informer who fitiJed to 

E rove Jiia charges was liable to- severe punishment, vi'bLch migiit 
e capital. 

Secret gorvico. The secret service to W'hicli reference has been 
made may be described as the mainstay of tlic governnocut* next 
to the army, Tlic king employed hosts of spicH or detectives* 
masquerading in disguises of all kinds, who were coutrollcd by 
an espionage bureau, aa in modem Germany. Cipher writing 
was used and the services of carrier pigeons were enlisted. The 
doctrine of the necessity for constant espionage in every branch 
of tlie administration pervades tho whole of the 
which treats every form of villany as legitimate when eini>loyed 
in the business of the state. The evidence of Chanaky&’s treatise 
is corroborated by tbc Greek teetimonyr News writers at the head¬ 
quarters of provincial administrations supplied secret reports to 
me government, and the information obtained from courtesans 
was not despises]. We are told that tlie kJng* having set up spies 
over his ministers, ‘ shall proceed to espy both citizens and country 
people’. The drama already cited more than once exhibits the 
system at work. 

Projp&rty in land. The question whether or not private pro¬ 
perty in land existed in ancient India has been often debated* out 
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any satis-faotory result, by reEison of the ambiguity 
lurkiag In the term property. I'he disputant;? who the 

existence of private property in land use the term m one sense 
aucL their opponents in another- The clearest exansple of absolute 
private property inJimdj apparently olosely rtstmbling the English 
treeholdj is to be found in Malabar, Uiehotne of the Nayars (Nairs)* 
Coorgs, and Trains, Uuboaa regarded as the tJirce abenriginaJ 

tribes of the western coast- He expressed the opinion that MaJLabar 
‘js the only province in India VrherC proprietary rigiit has bcea 
preserved intact until the present day. Everywhere else the soil 
belongs to tlie ruler, and the cultivator isj jnereJy his tenant.* 

The Abbi then i>roceeds to explain at eonsiderable length 
exactly wltat he means,^ 

The proposition cunnciated by Dubois tliat ^ everywhere else 
the soil belongs to the rnltr * has been generally accepted in northern 
and western India, and is now, as Baden-Powell tcstilicS, the 
doctrine current in the Native Slates. 

TJie commentator on the ArthasiistTii (Book II, chap+ 24) liad 
no doubt On the subject. He declares that ' those who are well 
versed In the seripture,s admit that the King is the owner of both 
land and water, and that the people enn exercise tlieir ri^ht of 
owneai*Ship over all other things excepting these Cwo The author 
of the treatise, as a whole* $eem3 to accept tJiat view* The 
rules in chapter 1 of Book II* for instance, instruct the king 
that ‘ lands prepared for cultivation shall be given to tax-payers, 
(.tnradaloiily for life (e^apjiTTis^iiftdnt) ’; and that ‘lands may be 
cOfiftscated from those who do not cultivate them, and given to 
Others \ The author evidently held that land of all kinds w'as at 
the disposal of the goverfiment- Most native Indian governments* 
including thosie of the Muhammadan dynasties, have taken 
in the shape of Jand revenue and ee^es ao large a proportion of 
the produce that the actual cultivator wa$ Ick at most a bare 
subeistence. The government share, it is true, was always limited 
theofstieally, but in practice the state usually took all it could 
extort. In those circumEtances no room was left for economic 
rent, or for a landlord class receiving rent. Nothing intervened 
between the poverty-strieken peasant and the state. Ordinarily 
the pea^nt’s customary right to retain his land as long as he paid 
all official demands was respected. but bis ilbdeJined right of 
occupancy, which was not protected by positive law* differed 
widely from ownership* In the Bombay Presidencyf where the 
State atilT deals directly with the cultivating peasant or *- ryot. *, 
the ownership of tl>c ^vemment is expres^ recognired by law. 

In Bengal nnd the Upper Provinces the Briti^ authorities havo 
gone out of their w'ay to develop* or even to create a class of rent- 
receiving lau^ords* whose rights are often dcsoribed as amounting 

’ Hitulit Afflrtitew* &c., ed. Beaueliamp, 8rd ed. (1006)* p. ,50* See ■ TAe 
TYnuancore Sime Manual, Trivandrum, 1969, for the thenry and details 
of the Malabar ' birth-rJght * tenu re. 
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to ftiU cnvriitrfjltip. But in the backgroand there is always the lien 
of the State- cm the soil to enforce the punctual payment of the 
land tevenuei that is to say, the cash commutation for the share 
of the produce to which every Indian govcrumtut is entitled by 
immemorial tradition. The so-calkd ‘ ownership ’ was in former 
times and stiJl is also subject to the customary rights of subordinate 
tenure-holders and of the cultivating peasants ; those rights being 
substantial, although uudebned by law find inadequately secured 
befoTO the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Land revenue. The land revoniie, or State slmtc of the produetj 
wliich always hfiji botn the mainstay of Indian hnance, may be 
regarded as rent ratiier than as taxation on the assumption that 
the ultimate proper Ly in land is vested in the State. The normal 
share of the produce admitted to be claimable by the government 
was one-fourth. But Atbar took one-thirdT, and the BuUfins of 
ICfishmlr claitilled one-half. The nonhual perccjitage of land 
revenue to the produce did not much matter, heeauso Uio govern¬ 
ment usually m&dt up for any d^heiency by exacting a multitude 
of extra periodical cesses^ not to speak of occasional forced contribu¬ 
tions. The ordinary result was that the peasant might consider 
himself lucky if he was left enough to fill tolerably the stomachs of 
himself and family and to provide fjeed. Nothing was available 
for tlie payment of rent to a private iandlorck 

In Anglo-Indian ollieial phraseology the term ‘ settlement \ 
a translation of tlie Persian word imndobiist is applied to the. 
whole process by which the amount of the land revenue or OHSwa- 
rent is assessed, and the officer wlio carries out tlic operations is 
called a * flettlement officct The aEjthorjties do not explain -the 
nature of the ^ Settlements ’ made in Maurya times, and wc do not 
know whether the assea&mtnt was vEiricd yearly or fixed for longer 
periods. 

Irrigation. IrrJgatioHH wldch is essential In most parts of India 
for the Sieenrity of the crops and consequently of tlie revenue, 
received close attention, and was under the supervision of depart¬ 
mental onieers, A system of carkals with sluices waa malutainod, 
and waier-ratcB of varying amounts were levied as they , are now, 

Ronda. Tlie main roudfi were, kept in order by the proper 
department, and pillars marking the distances, equivalent to our 
milestones and the Mogul were s^t up at intervals of 

ten atadiat or about iBuglish yards, half a kOa by IndiEui 

reckoning. The Mogul emperors were content with a pillar for 
each kSs. A great highway, now repreftented by Lord Dalbousie’s 
Gra-nd Trunk Road, connected T^xila and the north-western 
frontier with P&taliputra, the capital. The ATihasosira mentions 
the conatruction of roads as one of the duties of a king. Rules 
were laid down concerning tht correct width of each class of road. 

Lienor, The drinking of and traffic in liquor were TeeogiJ.iwyi 
offi oJ^lyandencouragedasa source of r c veuu e. The who] e business 
was under tbc control of a Superintendent, who was re&pduaible 
for the necessary police and lieenaing arrangements, as well as 
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for tile collection of tlid govcrnnictut dues* rublic-houaes or 
drioking'fiJiops ivere not to 1 >e close togctliors and tiie consmnption* 
whether on or off tJ^c preniisos, was duly regulated. The shops 
were to be made attractive by the provision of seatSi eouclies^ 
scents, garlaitdfi, waterj and otlier comforts suitable to the varying 
seasons* Chinakya mentions six principal kinds of ]i<iuor. Speciul 
iicoEiCes for manufaetuTc were granted for a term of four days on 
the occasions of festivals^ fairs, and pilgrimages* 

General obeervattona. It impossible to reproduce in a 
reasonable spnee nearly ail tEic information on record concer^iing 
the institutions of Cliandragnpta Maurya and his -imroediato 
predecessors. The partieulats recounted in the foregoing pages 
may sudice to give the modem student a fairly accurate and vivid 
notioQ of the nature of the civiJiKction of nortiiern, India at the 
close of tlic fourth century b. c. Many readers pnf^babJy will bo 
surprised to learn of the existence at such an early date of a govern¬ 
ment SO thoroughly organiKcd, whieli Jinticipatcd in many respects 
the institutions of modern times* The diirk spots on the picture are 
the appalling wickedness of tlm statecraft taught In the -driiiaiilsir* 
and tne Jiataful espionage which tainted the whole administration 
and was inspired by tlic wicked statecraft of the books.. The policy 
inenlcated by Kautilya or Chfinakya was not the invention of 
that unfitnipuloQs minister. The book attributed to him on sub¬ 
stantial grounds is avowedly founded upon many earlier treatises 
no longer extant, all of which seem to have advocated the same 
princi^es. The author of the ^rdia^dslrfl, wliile frequently 
disagreeing with his predeeessors concerning details, clearly was 
in general agreement with them concerning the policy to be pursued. 
Attention has been drawn to the emphatic repudiation of the 
Arlhasdstra doctrines by B^na in the seventh century after Christ. 
He does not stand quite alone» although it might be dhlicult to 
cite any passage exactly similar from other authors. The spirit 
of tlifi D/ionnasdsiras is far more humane than that of Ch^nakya^s 
ruthless treatise, and the sto^ry of Rilma, wlietlier told in Sanskrit 
or Hindi, is that of a noble prince. K^mandaka, on the other hand, 
describes the author of the j^rJ/ifKffjIra as ' wise and Bralima (god)- 
like *; and Dandi calls hi in a revered teacher 

How did the atrocious policy taught in tlie books of the ^TlhoLsS- 
Sira class originate and gain, wide aefieptanco? The minister pro- 
fegsos to write in accordance with the ‘ uufitoms of the Aryas '* 
and to revere the * triple Veda buf Jiis practical advice, so far 
as it has a Vedic foundation, is based on the fourth Veda, the 
AihaTva^ u storehouse of sorcery and spells. The question which 
1 haye asked suggests curious speculations.^ 

^ The * triple Veda ’ (fTHifi} is defined as compdFifug Uie ‘ 
ftud The order of enumeration is nataworthy. The autbw, 

when jpeeiiying the ^ Jour sciences places first Anvlfcsii^ki nr phjlUBbphy 
(eonnprk] tig iS^hh^ctf Yaga, ■ and Lokdif^a) ; and assies ^ tiipk 
Veda ’ to the second place. Tbe’'i:bir(i seieuee calkd Vdiia deals with the 
practical affoirs ol conuuou life, namely, agriculture, cattk-brceding. 
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AuTHoriTins 

Mtwt of tSic ticcesfiarj' tcfurcnct* wil3 be found In £?, II. Ir^ Oxford* 
1914, The rtyipcd version ol tbe by R, ShamasaS'i'Iiv (SnAaiA 

SaS^taj) is now coKivetiieutly nvaitnble Ln &n octavo voluine published at 
Bangalore Governcneiit Press in 1915, A considerable litcmture of hooka 
and easaya is gtowinj; up Tound the text of tlic jirf^dosiisirfl* VKblcJi came to 
lL;;bt in 1905, The most imiwrtant fmatjae subsequent to the pubJicatiou 
of ii’. //, la Pi4ifj'c A tintiti istriHioii A anicHi Ittclia by Paamatiianatha 

JQA^'EItJEA (91acTTtiJ Ian, 1919); a k-LiPiicd aetd accurate although 

thi autJioT’s notion tliat the Maurya TfiOllarCby Wus ‘ limited ' {p^ 50 ) or 
* constitittionai ’ {p. 51) it not tcnaldc, Studka £n Ancicili /ifftdtt 
v(jl, i, by t^AnENOHA Naitii Law^ with a ftood introduction by Professor 
Eadlialcnniud filookerjii It also useful |Lon^mELE]5f ISliJ, The jPoifjfiup 
Bfiic.kgTfiiu.jid 0 / Hindu SQtioisgjf, Book If by ProFcwor BenOy Kumar 
SA ixkAR fPfiiiini Oiricc, Allahabtidj 19H)i may be consultod with advantage 
Oil eettain matters, n&twitbstajuling its cumbroufl title. 

Many parts O'f the Arlitasdslra atill remain obmurt, and the tmatlee must 
becoms the aubjcct of mueli more diBiuHion frocn various points of view< 


CHAPTER 2 

Asoka Muurya and lii^ institutions ^ diffusion of Buddhifim ^ end of the 
Maiurya dynasty ; tJie tuccessors of the Mauryas. 

Aoceesdon ol Asoka. When the reign of Bindiisaia temimated 
in 373 B. Ch he was succeeded by one of his sotis narntd Asjoka’ 
vardhana, comm only called Asoka, who ^eemfi to have been selected 
by hU father as heir appateni, and possibly may have enjoyed for 
some time, the rank of sub^king or upnri^a. Aecording to tradition 
he had served as Viceroy, first at Taxi la in the ftO'rth'Tvest, and 
Eiibsequentiy at Utjain in Malwa* The fact that his formal conse^ 
cration or coronatjon {fitfM-vhdcu} was delayed for some four years 
until 360 n. c- confirms the tradition that his succession whs 
contested, and it be true that his rival was dji elder brother 
named SusicnEi* as amrmed by one of the many wild legends which 
have gathered round Asoka’s name. The story told by the monkg 
of Ceylon that he slaughtered 9S or 99 tarothcTs in order to clear 
his way to the throne is absurd and false ; the fact being, as the 
inscriptions priivc, that Aaoka took good care of hts brotliera ajid 
sisters long after his Succession. The grotesque tales about 
Asoka’s alleged abnormal wickedness prior to his con version to 
Buddhism, w'hicli were current in the north a$ wdl as the south, 
are equally baseless and obviously concocted for purpo^s of 
edification. 

and trade ; the fourth, styled alternatively Arlfmtidsfra or 
is the subject of hig treatise. 'This ATihA&Sxira*^ he aaya in lua opening 
sentence, ' Is made as a comp^idiura of almost all the drlfimSslraf^ which, 
in view of aoquifiititm and maintenance at the earth, ha™ been composed 
by ancient tcachors.’ Sec Book I, chaps. and tlie conoluding chapter 
of tbe work. 
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Autitiorities. The montish legienris^ wbjethef of Ceylon or otlier 
countries, do not afford a safe basis for n matterH^f-fact history 
of tlic great Buddhist emperor, although some of tii.e Ceylon dates 
seem to he correct, vrhile otliers are errOnCCiXiE+ ^ Tht only sound 
foundation for his history is to be found in his numerous and 
wonderf^il inscriptions^ which may be fairly considered the most 
remarkable set of Inseriptioos fn the >vorId. Their testimony is 
supplemented by that of a few other epigraphsj by literary tradition 
in many forms and languages, and by inferences deduced from 
study of the extant monuments and their distribution. The eoins 
of Aaoka's age, which do not bear bis name or titles, are of little 
use to the historian. The and certain other books in 

various Jangiiagee jJTOvidc materials for illustrative comment 
on the narrative. 

Little political activity, Asoka having been a tnrtn of peace 
for the greater part of hia long reign, the recordeti political events 
during it are few, and nothing is known about his military force. 
The interest of the story is centred oti the inovemcnt initinted by 
him whicli transformed Buddhism from a local sect into one of 
the world-religions and on the gradual development of the emperor’e 
personal character and policy. His imperishable records con¬ 
stitute in large measure his autobiography written in terms 
majdfeetly dictated by himself. 

A^ka waged only one war of aggression, that directed to the 
a^uiaition of fCahnga on the coast of tlie Bav of Bene-al. His 
gigantic empire, which extended from the Hindu Kush to tlie 
northern districts of Mysore, consequently must have been inherited, 
with the exception of Kalinga, from his father, and must have been 
acquired either by Bindusara or hy Chandragupta, of by both. 

Chronology, His inscriptions date the events of tlie reign by 
regnal years reckoned fiom the time of his conaccratidu or oorona- 
tion in n. c. The month in which that ceremony took place 
not being known, it Ie impossible to equate accurately the rognai 
with the calendar years. Nfor is it practicable to deline the dates 
B. d. with absolute preciaion for various reasons. Two of tlic cJiief 
of thooe reasons are that the exact year of Chandragupta’s accession 
is not ascertainable, and tfiot the length of BlndrisiLra^s reign is 
variousJy stated us either twenty'five or twenty-eiglit years. 
For convenience dates will be given in this chapter os if they were 
precise, but the reader is invited to beiir in mind that they are 
subject to Blight correction for possible error, probably not exceed¬ 
ing two years. Asoka^s reign, as, edtmted from liif) father'^E death, 
extended to forty or forty-one years ; or, as counted from his 
cons^ation* to tliirty-six or thirty seven yeara. The dated 
inscriptions begin in the ninth and come down fo the twenty 
eighth regnal year, equivalent approximately to tlie period including 
afil and 34-2 u.c. The reign is taken as. extending from 2Y3 to 
232 B.C. 

Asoka’s early yaara. Xo definite political event can be 
assigned to the early years of AsoLa’s government. His personal 
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remtniscences prove tliat tlitn lived the life of his predeceseots, 
consuming flesh food tceeJy» enjoying the pleasures of the chaac> 
and encouraging festive assemblies accompanied by daiicing and 
drinlcttig^ No sound reason exists for believing that bis conduct 
was particularly sinhil or vicious. The nature of his diet and 
amnseDients in those days affords conclusive evidence that he 
cannot have been a follower of the Jain religion. It irisy be 
prestimed that he was a Brahroanical Hindu, and moat likely 
a worshipper of Siva. Hie religious cult ot eerenionial possibly may 
have been aJTectcd by Magi an practices of Iranian cn^in, but it 
is not probabJc that be w'as a professed Euroastrian, The sudden 
chan^ in his beliefs and habits was produced by the remorae 
which ha felt for the unmerited sorrows inflicted upon tUc people 
of the kingdom of Kalingn in the cast by hia attack on and aimexa- 
tion of that country in Sflf n. c. 

The Kallnga war. The Kalinga war,, which was the turning 
point in Asoka’s eareerj, thus became one of the decisive events 
in the history of the world. The miseries of the campaign, the 
aufferings of the prisoncre, and the wailings for tlie dead were 
fioon forgotten hy the vanquished, as they liavc been forgotten 
by other conquered nations after thousands of wars ; but the effcict 
whitm they produced upon the conscience of Uio victor is at ill 
traceable in the world of the twentieth century. 

Asoka hEmfielf telle us in tbo striking language of his longest 
Rock Edict (No+ Xlll) how ha was haunted by remorse for the 
calamities caused by his ambition, and was driven to take refuge 
in the Law of Piety or which he identifiea elsewhere wife 

the doctrine of the Buddha. 

* Kalinga was conquered by Tlia Sacred and Gracious Majesty when he 
had been coiiseetated eight years {Sul d,c.}. 150,000 persons were tiience 
Carried oway captive^ 100,000 were Uictc slain* and many times that 
number perished. 

Girectiy after the annexation of the Kalingus began His Sacred Majestv^'S 
zealous pratCetion ef the I^aw of Huty, his love of tiiat Law, and his giving 
instruCtinn iai tViat Law TtiilS arose Ills Sacicd Majesty'a 

remorse for jiaving conquered the KaEingas, beeauise the conquest of a 
country previously uneonquered involves the glnughter, death, ajid carrying 
away captive of the people. That is a matter of profound sorrow and 
regret to His Sacred Majesty.' 

The royal autlior proceeds to develop in detail tlic sentiment 
above expressed in general terms* and continues t 

' Thus* of all the people who were then slain, done to death* or carried 
away captive la the Kalingas, if the liundredlh or tlm tlionaandth part 
were to suffer the same fate, it would now be matter of regret to Hia Saered 
Majesty. Moreover* should any one do him wrong, tliat too must Le 
bomfi vpjth by Hia S&cred Majesty, if it can be posaibly borne with. Even 
upon the fnrcgt folk in hifl dominiotis His Sacred Majesty looks kiuiUy 
and be geckfl their oonvtrgioin , for* it ha did not, Tcpcntanec wmild oume 
upon Hik Sacred M&jcgty^ They arc bidden to turn, ironi evil ways that 
they be not cliBstiged, For Hia Secred Majesty desireg that nil animate 
beings should have aecnrity, sclt-eontrol* pence of mind, and joyDusness.' 
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Trufl &auque!9iti Asolfa goes on to cjspl&in Uiat true conquest 
consists in the conquest of men^s licarte hy the La^w of Dtity_ or 
i^ietyj^ and to le'late that lie had already woo such real victories^ 
not onlv in his own dominions, but in kingdoms six hundred leagues 
away, meJuding the realm of the Cretk king Antiochos, and tlid 
dominions of the four kings ecvetally named Ptolemy^ Antigonos, 
^fag!:lS, and Alejcandler, who dwell beyond (or ‘to t)\e north of’) 
‘that Antjeehos ^; and likewise to the south, in the ki.'^doms of 
the Cliolns and tlie Pandyas^ as far aa the Tamrapartii river j and 
also in tJie king’s dominioiis among the various tribea or natlonfl 
called Yonns, Kambojas^ Nabhapamtii? of NiLbliaka, BJiojas, and 
PitinikaSj as well as among tile Andhraa and Piilindas ^—in foet^ 
* everj'where h he says,, ‘xnen hearing Hia Sacred Miycsty’s ordi¬ 
nance based on the Law of Duty and his instruction m tliat JUlw, 
practise and will practiso that Law\ 

The royal preacJior tiien extols the true conqiccat wnnight by 
the Law ns being fiiJi, not only of transitory delight ^ but of precious 
fruit which remains sound in t!ie next world- He eludes by 
exhorting his eons and grandsons to pursue the path_ of true 
conquest; and, if perchance they should become involved in a con¬ 
quest by force of arms {or ^ from self-will ^ as Hultasch), to take Iheir 
pleasure in patience and gentleness, so that they may by effort attain 
that joy of S]5irit wJdeh avails foe both this world and the next- 
Special Kalinga edicts. The subject is continued in the two 
special edicts which the victor composed a little later for the 
benefit of the conquered provinces, one being addressed to the 
high odicers of a town named Samapa, and the otlier to those of 
a second town called TosalL -4 parseript enjoins the vicseroys 
of Taxila and Ujjain* the Mvemcnents whlcb Asoka himself had 
held as Prince, to apply the principlsa cxnmeiated* and to lake 
effectual, steps by means of periodical tours and public proclama¬ 
tions on cert&iii holidays to see tliat the imperial commands were 
translated into practice. 

The emperor starts by aflirming that ‘ all men fire my cbildrcn \ 
echoing a saying attributed to Buddha, He then seeks to win the 
confidence of the unsubdued border tribes, and announetB that 
specially trained officers will be sent to look after tiieir interests. 
He laments tliat some sexvants of the statc> failing to realize hiS 

^ Milten ofibts a siitprlsingly exact pafalld passage 

They etr, who count it plorioiifl. to subdue 
By eonqucst far and wid^, te ovcimn 
Large eountiiee, and Jn heida great battles win. 

Great citiet by assault , - . 

But if there be In glory aught of good,__ 

It may by means far diftercut ba attained 
Without ambitloiiH war, or violence ; 

By deeds of peace^ by wisdom eminent. 

By patience, temperance (P/^FOdiai JiegaiTiedt hi. 71—00), 

’ Kook Edict V adds the Ba&htrikas of the Marathi countiy, and tbs 
Gandhlras of the niorth-westetn frontier. 
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patttnftl sentiments, had at times gone so far as to indict unjust 
imprisonment or torture. He ivams his officers that they must 
beware of ^yielri in^ to the vices of ' envy, lack of perseverance, 
harshness* laa patience^ want of application, latiness, and indolence', 
threatening them with his displeasure if Umy sJiould fail in tJteir 
duty* 

Those admirable instructions, which could not be bettered to-day, 
shovT how A^ioka's recnorse for the horrors of his one aggressive 
war bore fruit in the practical administration of his froafier 
provinces. 

Contomporary powers* The refeicnces in the edict first 
quoted to Qtlier_ potentates* nations, and tribes obviously have 
much historical importEince. WJicil duly interpreted they prove 
that Asoka wag contemporary witli Antiochos Theos, grandson 
of Seleukos Hikator* the foe and afterwards the ally of Asoka^e 
grandfather ; with d'tolomy Fii iladelphos of Ifgypt i ^ with Magas, 
the ruler of Gyrene to the we&t 
of Egypt; iind with an Alex¬ 
ander* probably King of Epi- 
nis* Chronologists sJiow that 
the last year j,u whicli those 
four princes were alive to- 
geGier appears to ixave been 
25B s.Q.t and that the edict 
corLseijuentJy cannot he much 

hiter m date. It is ^tually coin of Ptokmy Pl-iladelphoe, 
dated in either the thirteenth 

or fourteenth regnal year, equivalent to 257 or S56 e.c* Tlie 
document further proves that tJie emperor of India enjoyed the 
privilege of fflcndly intcroourse with the Hellenistic kin;^ named* 
that he was at liberty to conduct Dnddhist propaganda in thoir 
dominions, and that he succeeded in gaiiung attentioa to his 
tcacliiog. We also learn that the Tamil kingdoms of the Cholas 
and Pandyas were then in exifitence* the Maurya emissaries 
penetrating as far as the TRmranarni river in Tinnevelly* tlie scat 
of the pearl and tiie conch-sliell trade, chiefly' conducted at the 
now vanished port of Korkai. Another edict mentions two mote 
Tamil kingdoms* namely U^at of Keralaputra* or the Malabar 
coast, and tl^at of Satiyaputra, probably equivalent to the Satya- 
mangalam province of the later kingdom of Madura. That 
province skirted the borders of Mysore, Malabar, Coimbatore, 
and Madura, along the line of.the western CbaitE* We tlius obtain 
a welcome glimpse of the history of tfie Ear Soutli at a definite 
date ; the first, and for along time the only chronological foothold 
in the story of the Tamil kingdoms. 

We are further informed concerning the names of simdry 

^ Ptolemy was a kPngwlth great power and wealth, imd a liberal patron 
of literature and Ecience. Euelldi lived at AloxandrEa in ills time. Ttotemy 
founded colonies on the Red Sea coast. 
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ccmeidtrabk tribes or nELtioiia T^ho iricluded more' or lesij 

completely i& Asoka^a -cloininions or had been brought under hLs 
influence. 

The accuracy of the Greek accounts ooncernStig tile relations 
between Seleukos Nikator and Chandragupta is coi^fifmed by 
the edicts, wlilch diBClose tlie friendship of the grandson of Scleukos 
with ttie gramUnn of CUandragupta,^ 

Foreign Biiddbist mlasiooiB. The Surprising intimation that 
Buddhist missions were dispatched in the middle of tlie third 
century d.c. to distant Hellenistic kiftgdomfl in Asia and Africa^ 
and perliapa in Europe, opens up a wide field for refiociion and 
Bpeculatiun. 

Wliile tile primary authority for the history of Asoka must 
alwayi; bo his iUidCripUons^ much valuable supplementary inforina- 
tion is obtained from other sources. One of fiiose sources is to 
be found in the cbroniclctf of Ceylon called tlie 
nnd Dipuvarma. The lattcf, the older of the two, Kccmw to have 
been composed in the fourtli or fifth centxiry a. c. The statotnents 
Ctf the edicts eoncerning the imperial Buddliist propaganda are 
amplified by the Ceylonese chronieters, who describe nine distinct 
missions, whicli embraced seven Indian countries lyinfj between 
the Himalayas and PesJi&wfir in the north and a region called 
Mahishamandala in the south, usually identiHed with the soutiiern 
portion of the Mysore state. Two other missions arc taid to have 
iKren dispatched to countries outside India proper, namely, 
Suvarnabhumi, or Lower Burma, and Lankd^ or Ceylon. The 
chtoatcIeP givcH the names of the missionaries employed in each 
case, and fiome of those naxnsfi are also recorded in inscription.'; 
from the BJiIlsi topes, Tho list may be accepted ae correct, 
subject to the remark that the propaganda in Eewe^r Burma seems 
to have had little effect. The earliest form of Buddhism in that 
country, so far as definite evidence goes, was of the Mahhy^na kiijid, 

^ Tlie veraions of the ediot^ arc extracted from thoflC in Asoiixt^^t Oskiril, 
lUOU, witll Oerr^tioriB. Tile name o( the conquered province is written 
ill the edict beth in tlie aingular and the plurab It wo^i gpinctinica known 
as the ' Three KalEngus h 

The name TSmcapatnl refera to the irvci in tlie Tiimevelly Biatrict, 
and not to Cevlon, as wrongly stated in pp. TJie inter¬ 

course ol A^olca with the i^and did ngt begin until aTterthe accession pf 
BevAnaiapiya Tisso, several yearn subeequerit to the date in the tliirteenth 
and partly m the fourteenth regnal year, equivalent to about £57 and 25(J 
a. Cr Tissa^s accession may be date'd al^ut £S1 d. c. Exact dates in the 
early lilitory ol Ceylon cannot be determined with complete certainty. 
The Satiyaputra kingdom should he identified ns In the text, and uoE 
with the Tutu country, as in .E. JZ. J.’, Oxford, lEtli, pp. l&a, 1115^ MC* 
451). See- Jrtd. Anl.y vol. iJi (iHlS), p. 231 ; vol. xlv {1216), p. 2[>0. 

For the meaning oJ fJenlnffmpi^ and Fiyadasi used as royal titles sec 
Asoka*, p. 22. Mr, Yazdanl interprets Fij/erfasii as mwaing ' the well-wisher 
(of all) However the titles may ije analysed etymologically they were 
Used merely as formal loyal style or protocole, and are best translated by 
opproadmate equivalents. 
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dinereiit from the Buddhism of Aaoka.^ and apparently imported 
from northern India. 

Mission to Geyltm. The mission to Ceylon iva? a complete 
Eneoc-aji, altEiough tlie conversion of the island was not euddcnlv 
effected by a series of astounding mitaclea as related ii^ the montisli 
stories. It wa^ no doubt, a gradual although tolerabiy rapid 
process, aided inateriaHy by powerful royal encouragement.^ The 
mission came in 251 or 250 b.c. on the initiative of King Tissa, 
who ascended the throne about that timO;, and reigned^ like Ids 
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friend Asoka, for forty years. During his rule he expended moat 
of hie energy in measurea for the propagation of tho Buddhist 
religion, and in eiticting splendid bulLdjngs for its service. The 
leading misaionary was Mahendrfi or Mahinda, Aseka's younger 
brother, who settled down in tfic island and died there about 
204 a, c, Jiis memory is perpetuated by monuments which bear 
his name. He was aided by his sister, who is rcmonibered by her 
title Sangiiamitra, ^ Friend of the Church \ or * Order and was 
as EuccesSifnl among the women as Mahcndra w&& among the 
men. The Indian tradition widch represents Mahendra as the 
younger brother of ,'\soka is of greater authority than the island 
legends which describe IiJm a son of the emperoT, 

Buddliism won a decisive victoify in Ceylon during the loi^ reign 
of Tlssa, and has nevar lost its hold on the island, wher« its infriienc*, 

^ 1 believe that the missionaries came hom. Mahendra^a mouBitery 
B.t Msdurii. in PQ.ndya territory. 
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On the "whole, has been for good* A well'informed and sympathetic 
writer observes that; 


‘ The missions oJ Kins Asoka ate amongst tlie greatest civilizing in¬ 
fluences in the woTld^s hjstO'ry; for they entered countries lor the mosc 
part barbarous and full of superstition, and amongst these animistic 
peoples Ouddhisni spread as a wholesome leaven. i*. 

Tlio histo^ of Ceylon ood Burma, as of Siam. Japan, and XibEt, may be 
said to hegin with the entrante into them of B^iddhism ; and in theac- 
lands it spread far more mpidly and made a far deeper impiusafon tlian, 
in China with its aJ ready ancient civiliaation. 

As to-day Christianity spreadR very rapidly^ amongst the miimistio 
peopios ot AfWco, Iridia, and the South Sea islands, tKcrting a strong 
induenco and rnpiadng ^iperatition and chaos by a reasonable belioi 
In One God and an orderly univerHe, so Buddhism m tlieaa eiistcrii hinda 
has e?mrted a henefleent iiifluance by putting Karma, the law Ul' Oftltse ' 
and effeot, in tlio place of the Capiiec of dcinOits and tribal gu^bi, and a Ipfty 
system of mnnils in tbc |iljice of tribal eufitotii Eiiid 

The Bndidliiiit [iil£sEonatlc&, moreover, bronglit with them mueU of the 
railtore of tlioir owa land. It seems clear, for instance, that it was Maliinda 
who broLglit into Ceylon tivc arts Oif sConc carving and of irrigation wfiicli 
liL£ father liad fio fucocssfirlly pcaetJged In. Imlia ; and tlie Ocyion Buddhiiift 
of to-day thinks of his.religion as the force to which his country owes 
the greatness of her past history, . . . Not far from the ruirred city of 
Antitadhapura a lovely rocky hitl rises out of a dense sea of iungla, and 
here is t(je rock-hewn ' study ’ and the tomb of the gmat and gentle 
prince Maliinda, who about 250 b. c, brought Buddhism to Ceylon, 

From day to this Buddhism has been the dominant raiigion of tliC 
island. Its king, "Tiss*^ entered into alliance with .■^soka, and did all he 
could to foster the religion of Gautama; and he and at! hia suewfisors 
built the ^cat Sacred City of .Auuradhapura, in which voat hUI-llkc 
dagohas, higher than St, I%ura Cathedral and cervering many acrea of 
CTOimd.' rear thetr mighty dom.ea above the tceOs ef a. reyal park and royal 
baths and patapea given to the Sangha, . . . TllO 7,774 Dhikkhuii [monies 
or friarsj i^id tu-day keep alivO the religion are thus dcsccjldants Jii on 
unbroken Sueo^sslofl of tlbC great Muhinda himsolf, and In CcylOn monasti- 
d sm has had a unique ehance oE proving its wortli.’ ^ 


AaurMhapuTa Or Anurajapura, the Buddhist Unnae, may servo afa 
the measure and symbo] of Asokn^s mfluonce on the woriil. 

Council of Pataliputra. But the monkish authors of Ceylon, 
whom many EuTOpean writers on Buddliism have been too ready 
to accept as primary authorities, give none of Uie eredit to tlie 
emperor, Acoordingtotbem, theconversionoftheisl&ndandotbeP 
lands was the work of (jftint or them named Tiseft, who convoked 
a church eouncil at Pafalipntra and then sent out his emissarica. 
The Ceylonese stories, written many ccnftur.ies after the events 
described, have no just claim to be regarded as authorities superior 
to the wofda of Asioka^ who never mentions either the saint or tlie 


^ Kh Jp Saunders, The Story of Btuidhism, Oxford University Pteae, 
iflic, pp, 7fi-9, ^flome of to-day Is a mean thing, the Forum a mean 
joitlfi uf littlcncag; iximpared with the extended cncrmous ruin of the 
Sacred City —vast, resigned, silent. Jeisutely, with full eonsciemsness of 
Oil etcEiiity of desolation to face * (Parrer, In Old Gq/ton, 190&j p. 34&>. 
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Council^ 'while emphatically presenting^ all the measures taken 
for tht furtherance ef religion ns having.been Initiated by hifnaolf. 
1 believe Asoka^s word. The Council of Pataliputra may be 
accepted as a faetj because it is vouched for by Indian as well ns 
^ylonese tradition. But, in, my opinion, the monks hnvfi dated 
it wrongly. The probability Is that it was convoked towards the 
close Of the i^ign of Asoka, after the puhlicatioii of his principal 
sets of inactiptions, the Fourteen Hock Edicts^, and the Seven 
Pillar Edicts. It may have been the occasion for the promulgation 
of his latest known records, the Minor Pillar Edicts, wljicb deal 
specially witJi the deadly sin of schi$m^ altliough tlio&o documents 
ao not refer expressly to the Council. 

Upagiipta and Thara Tiasa. !Nort3icrn tradifionj which was 
mncli more likely to be well founded tJian tlie talcs composed by 
the Ceylon monl^ and distorted, by tlieological bias, testifies that 
the instructor of Asoka in Buddiiiem was Upagupta of MatJiUra, 
son of Gupta the peTfumer of Benares. A mnonastery bearing Ids 
name ft till existed in the seventh century AkCh at MatJmi'fi. No 
doubt is i>£>DSiblo that Upagupta was a real historical person, the 
fourth ]>atriarieli of tl^e Buddhist chuTch. The incidents of his 
story have been transferred by the Ceylon chroniclers to the 
Thera Tissa, the son of MoggaJi. The proof that the two names 
refer to the same ]>erson is absolutely conclusive, 

Asoka A monk. The admonitions of Upaghpth produced 
mnny effects besides the dispatch of miesionarics. I-Jc took bis 
imperial pupil in 24P li. c. on a tour round tl^o principal holy 
places of the faith,^ beginning with the Lumbini Garden, the 
modern RummindeT in the Nepalese Tami, where the perfect 
ir^cription on a pillar still standing commemorates the emperor's 
vigith Asoka also gave up hunting and the practice of eating 
meat, in which he had previously indulged. AH slaughter of 
anininls for the royal kitchen was prolnbitcd. Asoka nt least once 
temporarily assumed tlie garb of a moink. Boi^g afterwards the 
Chinese pilgrim I-tsing saw^ a statue reprcficnting Jiim ns so robed. 
Buddhist ^ orders ^ not being irrcvoeable, it is open to any layman 
to become a monk for a short time and then to return to the 
world. In faet, every male Burmese at the present day is expected 
to make a stay, long or sliort, in a monastery. 

Imperial review of policy. In 242 B, C., AsokEt, who Waj then 
growing old, and had been on the tlirone for Over thirty yearn, 
undertook to review the measures taken during his roiga for the 
proipotion of religion, the teachitig of moral duty^, and the welfare 
of his subjects. That review was embodied in a series of edicts 
inscribed on pillars, and hence oaTlcd the Seven Pillar Edicts, 
w'hich muat be read eis an appendix or supplement to the earlier 

^ M.. Foueher has p^ov^^d that a scnlpture on the cnirtcm gate at 
Sanclii must represent the Koltmn visit of Asoka to tlie sacred tree 
at Bodli Gaya {La Forte crwiris/e rhi Stupa de Paris> lOlO, 

pp, 30, 75). 
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profilamfitions engraved OH rocks. The foreign misiiions are not 
mentioEied ; I do not know why. 

Aiiimsa. The fifth Pillar BdEct CKprcMes the emptror^s matured 
views on tire subject of (jAi'fltflr?, or Abstention from InjiiiTi,'- to or 
slaughter of animals. He indicates iiis disapproval of the practice 

^aCSi Dll Ltf: 






-F-JCI. L(tCIIX 


t !> rr'Ai-t'AX V. l/fA V L n d* H < 


HOrfXlci 


TaAJfBUTKBATIOM' 

1. DcvuJiflpiycria piyaflascnna ifljinii visatEvflaabhiHEtcna . 

2. Atana figdchiL nuibiyite hida budhe ifiic sflkyamtmiti 
fiiElV vi^adubfiTcliEL k&lApEta silatlrabhcc^Ei usap^ite 

4 >- hjdn baagavAin lumnifniguinc vibalitcjkatc 

5 . afbabliflgiyccha 

ASOKA^S INSCRIPriON ON THE RUMMINDEl PHXAR. 

of eMtration or caponing. And publishes many rules for tlie pro¬ 
tection of Jiving creatures. It is a surprising fact that horned 
cattle are not included in the list of animals the slaughter of whidi 
was forbidden.; wliereos the ArihaaiistTa (Book II, cliap. 
contains the ebnisc i 

^ Cattle sueb ^ a calf, a bull, or a milch eoiv shall not be slaughtered.’ 

We have Been that the government of Taxila had felt no scruple 
in presenting AicxAOder with thousands of cattle fatted for 
fllaughtern That Taxilan sentiment probably explains Asoka^s 
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absLention from forbi<]4bi^ a pmcUce ivhiicb bjg oM subjects in 
the north-west irould not. ncaflily nbartOcn. It is urUikely that 
tlie feelings of the public of T'axjia had chaa^d materially (hiring 
the Seventy-four years which hnd elapsed since the Maced naian 
visit to their city* The facts thus noted throw light on the obscure 
problem of the development of the passionate feeling in ftivour 
of ttie sanctity of the cow, wliieh as now the most conspicuous and 
nniversal outward mark; of Hinduism. It is clear tliat the feeling 
in anything like its present vehemence was not fully developed in 
the dayi? of eitliec Alexander or Asolta. 

The prohibitions agains^t animal slaughter in Pillar Edict V 
Coincide to a considerable extent w'itli those recorded in the 
.drf/iHsrcisfm. Botli documentSj for instance,, forbid the killing of 
paricts, starlinge, and ‘ Brahminy ^ ducks. 

Afioka's last years. The publication of the Seven Pillar Edicts 
in £4Lj B. □. is tlie last event in Asoka^s reign whiclicnn be preci.sely 
dated. The ■Council of Pataliputra may be placed, as already 
observed, a little later* finmcwherc about 240 n, c,, and I would 
assign the same date apiirojiLmately to the Minor Pillar Edicts 
wldch denounce the sin of sell ism. The Council is said to have 
Ixien convoked in order to repress heresy, nnd the publication, of 
the epcctal edicts directed against divisions in the chureh may be 
reaKonablv regarded as a result of tlie dejiberation^ of the Council. 
Some traditions reprcstiU A&okft as having become in lus old age 
a doting devotee, who wasted the resources of the empire in 
indiscriminate charity to moukfi £md monasteries. It has also 
been asserted that he abdicated. His authentic records give no 
Support to such legends or notions. Tliey exhibit him to the last 
afi a masterful autocrat ruling Churcli and Slate alike with a strong 
hand, as Charlemagne did in Europe more than a thousand years 
lat^r. It is possible, of course, tlmt Asoka may have descended 
from the throne towards the close of his life and devoted the short 
remainder of his days to religious exercises* but there is uo good 
evidence that ho actually did so. 

daafioa of inscriptions. It will be convenient at this point 
to explain briefly the nature and distribution of the remarkable 
iugeriptJons so often cited. They fall naturally into two main 
classes* those inscribed on rocks in siiu- or ou d Cached boulders* 
and those inscribed on highly dniahed monohtbic columns or 
pillars. The rock edicts, which are the earlier in date, occur 
mostly in the more distnot and out-of-the-way localities. The 
columns or pillars are found in the home provinces, wdierc the due 
sandstone needed for their construction was procurable. 

The records, of which many are substantially and some absolutely 
perfect, may be arranged in eight groups in chronological order 
as follows : 

(i) The Minor Rock Edicts j two doenments dating from about 
259 Or 2^T BhC. No. 1 is found in variant recensions at seven 
localities ; but No, 2 is known at one only. 

(if) The Bhftbru Edict* on a detached boulder* now in Calcutta^ 
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Tl^c purport cf the recerd is unique^ The date probably is the saTne 
as tl^at of the IHlinor Rook Edicts, 

(iiL) The Fourteen Rock Edicts, in seven more or less complete 
rtoensiona, varying ccmsideTHbly, and dating after 257 and 250 b. c- 
(iv) TiLC Kalinga Edicts^ i>^ t'vo rteeiifisons, referring only to 
the conquered province, and substituted for certain of the Fourteen 
Rock Edicts ; they may be dated in 2Sfi e!c, 

(v j The Cave Inscriptions, being records of dedications inscribed 
on tire walls of three caves hewn in tiie rock of tine Bariibar hills 
near Gayfi, in 257 and 250 b, c. 

(vi) The Tarai Pillar Inscriptions, being two commemorative 
records on columns in the Nepalese TaxJVi, erected in 249 b,c. 

[vji) The Seven Pilhir Edicts in six recensions (excepting 
Fklict 7t whidJi Is found at one place cully), dating from 24a nnd 
242 B. 0- 

(viii ) Tfie Minor Pillar Edicts, four in iiuntber. dating between 
242 and 232 B. c: Tw'o documcntsi, enc at Sanulth, and Hic otJicr 
at SancJii, are inscribed on separate coJumi^s; tile others arc 
poNtscriptA to t]ic pillar Edicts at Allaliabnd. 

Distribiitioii of irLseriptiems. The distribution of tlic instrip^ 
tions is indicated on tlio map of Asoka’s empire. Tlic liock Edicts., 
including the Minor Rock Edicts, tlic RJiabrd Edict, nnd the 
Cave Inscriptions, are widely distributed from the extreme nortli- 
■western corner of the Punjab to the northern districts of Mysore. 
They are found on the coasts of both the Bay of Bengal and the 
Arabian Sea, so tJiat they may be said to cover an area extending 
from 34'' 20' to 14* 49' N. lat,, and f^om about 72* 15' to 85* 50' E. 
long., that is to say, twenty degrees of latitude and thirteen of 
longitude. Additions to tile lifit probably will be discovered when 
Afghanistan and certain other frontier regions shall be open to 
researehr TheMasl^i inacription in the Ni/Am’s Dominions was not 
noticed Until It is particularly precious because it is the only 

record whicii specifies the emperor^s personal name Asoka.^ All 
the other docu.mertt& describe him by his titles only. It is not 
Unlikely that more records may be found within the limits of India. 
Although some of tho sites of the Rock Edicts are no^v In the 
wilderness, every one oftlie localities in Aifoka's time was frequented 
either as a pj-lace of pilgrimage or for otlier good reason. 

The positionB of inoye than thirty monolithic columns or pillars 
of Asoka are recorded. Ten of those now visible are inscribed. 
The area of their distribution is not so large as that of tJie rock 
inscriptions, probably owing to the dilficulty of obtaining suitable 
blocks of fitone. One, which formerly stood at a village In the 
Ambala (Umballa) IHstriot, panjSb, ia now at Delhi, Others 
still exist at Sanclif in the Bbopil State, Central India. Those 
two localities are the most remote from pitaliputra the capita]. 

ExtotLi of tho ompiTo. The extent of Asoka^s empire is known 
with suiTicient precision from the details of the distribution of 

■ It begins with the words DenSrtftJrtpiyQin AjoftcHfl. 
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' Everywhere in my dominions the sahordinfitic offlcialsii fmd the Com- 
missioner and the Diatrict Oincers every five years must prooecd on circuit, 

Ri weH for their other business as for thia special pur|ioKe, namely, to jiflvc 
ingtriieticm in the Jjiw of Duty (or Piety ") to wit—A mcritprioua 
f' fl^ccllcnt thing la the heQTkenmf; Co fatilCr and mother ; i meritorious 
thing ia liberiLUty to fripjids, floquaintanone, relations, BrahnianS, and 
ascetics; a metritorioog thing is abstention ftom the sliiogijter of Jiving 
creaturca ; 4i meritorious, tiling Is smflJl CKiMiLse and small uEeuriiuifl.tion ’ 
(JSoefi >//)» 

‘ Tlierc is no such alms^ving 03 tlifi almsgiving of tlic Law of Duty 
(or “ Piety’*)—fricrid 5 hip in duty, liheiality in duty, aasueialion in duty* 

HcicSn doog jt consi&t—in proper treatraent of tluves and serwmta, 
liearkening to fatlicr and mother, {iJoeft ^effei iYJ). 

‘ A man muat not do reverence to Jiis own scet or dispam^ that of 
nnnthnr man witlinut rcaaon, Deprocintion should lic fur sj>rclllc rchsonu 
only, hccaiLFie the sects o^ otlier people all deserve rcvcrcnoc for one reason 
or anotlicr* 

Hy tints iteting, a man cxnlta his own. wet, and at the Mime time does jt 
Service to tliQ sects of otlier people* Hy acting contnirl'wlw, a num hurts " 
Ilk own acet and JpcB diaiscrvice to the seeb (Jj other ptvjplq ' f/fiMt 
Ei^icl .VIJfk' 

^Botli tJits world and the ncvt arc diffioutt to sacuTC pave hy intense 
love of the Law of Duty (or “ Piety “J, intense aelf-exflmjnatiojn intense 
obfidieoce, intense dread, intense effort ’ jSdtcJ Jf)* 

^ The Law of Duty is excellent.” 

Blit wherein consists the Law of Duty t Tn. tlicse things, to wit—^little 
Impiety^ many good deeds, oompuBgion, li l^erahtyj trutlihihiess, and 
putiU' ^ IJ). 

With various blessings has mankind been blegsed by former kings, as 
by me also ; by me, however* witli the intent that men may oon roiiiri' to 
the Law of "Duty (ai; Piety**) Jim it been done even os I tlKJUght* 
{Fiilar Etna VII). 

It w'Ohld be easy to illufitmte in detail every one of Asoka's precepts 
from Buddliist books, as well as from the existing practice in 
countries where Buddhism now prevails. Jain and BiahmanJcal 
Writings also might be quoted to show' that the morality inculcated 
was* on the adiolc, oommon to all the Indian religions. The Jains, 
however, go even farther than the Buddhists in applying the 
p^nciple of edtfflisi!, or non-injury to living creatures, while those 
BTahmanioal Hindus who eonsidcred bloody saarifioci^indiBpensable 
necessarily were unable to give complete assent to the imperial 
doctrine. The gradual growth of a feeling of distaste for animal 
sacrifices discussed in an earlier cl^apter of this work undoubtedly 
was stimuJated by the action of Asoka continued for many years 
and supported by a]l the power of an efficient iiriperial organiistion. 

The Buddhist teaching was superior to tliat of tbe rival religions 
in the prominence it gave to the ^ happiness of all creatnres’* os 
the mam object of morality. ButjShisni, in spite of its agnostic, 

1 ^ Every sect favourably regards him who is fhEthfuI to 1U prece^, ® 
and in truth he is to be commended * (Akbar’s ' Happy Sayluj^ Ain, 
vbl*lij, tr, Jarati* p. m). 
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pessimistic philosopliy, is in practice a creed vThicli tends to cheei' 
fiiUtesii; a fact appareifit to all.Observers in Bxinna. 

Asoka on ardent BuddJiist. Asokn^ although tolerant of 
competing creeds^ and even vrilling to pursue the policy of cOit' 
current eudOTVinent, aa proved by nis costly fjifts to the Ajjvikfi 
asoeti&s^ an order closely akin to the Digjiinbara op oodo Jains, 
'v^as persoually an ardent Uiiddhist^ His ^eal for the teaching of 
Gautama Buddha is expressed cmpliatically in the uni'^me 'BiiUbrH 
Edict of early date^ inaerihed on a boulder in Eastern Rajputana 
find addressed to the Church. 

‘ Yoai knoTv, iRevcrend Sira, hOTv Jar extend my respect for and faith in 
the Buddha, tlie Sacred Lav?, and the Cliurch, 

■Whatsoever, Heverend Sira, has been said by tlic Venerable Buddha^ 
all that hus iH^n ivcH eaid,^ 

He then proceeds to eaumerate seven passage!; or texts fromthc 
Sacred Law^ wliieh he commends to the study of monks and nuns, 
as well as of tlie Jalty, male and female. All of those passages 
hii-ve been identihed in the Canon. They befjin witli the tv^I- 
hnown Birst Sermon, and cod ivlth the rcmarlntble admonition by 
Buddha to Jiis son Itnhula on tlte necessity of ^^pcall;^ng the exact 
trufh.^ 

Three of the Minor Pillar Edicts (Samhth, Sanehl^ and Itaus^inhT]^ 
whiati prescribe the penalty of excommuiiication for scbismi and 
the two TarSi Pillar Eldicts are equally Buddliist. 

Aaoka’g lios^d work, Asoka vrorked hard, very hojd ; carrying 
out otmsriJentiously the instructions of his grandfather's preceptor. 

■ *If a king Is encreetlc^, says the author of the Ariiiasii^treij ' hhi subjetEa 
will be equally enerpcetie . . . when En ooiat, be slnill never cause bis peti^ 
tioners to wit at the door. ... He shuEl, therefore, personally attend to 
tile business of gods, of heretics^ of Brnhmanfl' learned in the Veda?, of 
earth, of interad places, of minors, the Iigcd, the aiiljcted, and the hclplc^, 
aod of women ; a|J tliii; in order, OF acpording to the urgency or prcaaiire 
of sucli kiiifla uf business. 

All Urgent cutis he shall liCaT at onct, aitd nCycr put off j for when 
postpoiictL tlbcy will prove too hard or even imjiossibte to acoomplish.... Of 
a king the relij^ous vow is hi& readLcteu!! for uetioii; satlsfuctcry dJseharj:^ 
of dictfcs la liES perfornmnee of saeHfiee ; equal attenlien to all is as the 
.offer of fees and ablution towards cojiseeratiorir 

In the huppincsa of his subjects lies liit happiness ; in their 'welfare hh 
wlfare; whatever pleases himself he shall consider as not good, but 
whatever pleases his subjeets he shall consider as good. 

Hcncc the king shail ever be active and diachatee hig diitieR: j tha root 
of wealth is activity, and of evil its reverse.’ 

Asiatic idea of kin^sMp. The Asiatic idea of kingship has 
ordinarily required that the monarch sliould hear per.soaaJly us 
many causes and complaints as possible, should dispose of them on 

^ The Chincfic version of the udmonitlou to Raliula has been translated 
Into French by JW, Sylv&in L^vl (J, jIj., Mfli-JMin), and into Engliah 
by Beal f Teals /tow iAe Bud/Hiist dffljoii knoicji as B^iamwwpaAi; 

KegotL Paul, 1302), Egckhill gives a eummary abstract of tii* Tibetan 
version in tfdaiwwrga (Kcgan Paul, 1S^)< 
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the spot by final orders untramjneJkd by legal formalities^ and Uvat 
he should be easily accessible to tlic meanest of liis subjects^ e^'cii 
at the cost of mMch ptri^onal ineonvenLence^ Long after Asoka’s 
time t]\e Tinwlrid emperors of India acted on tlnosc principltSs 
and made tlie daily public audiences an essential fent;iro of their 
policy, filven Jahangir, who sometimes failed in the liigtiyr duties 
of ills station, was eKtremeli'" particular to do justice as he eoncci ved 
it in person, and to appear in public three: times a day. 

A saying of Akbar that ‘ divine worship in monarclis cnnsj&ta 
in their justice and good ad minis tratiori ’ reproduces one of ths 
sentiments quoted above froni. Kautilya, 

A&oka on hinnself. Asoka e?ti>ccss<!d similar ideas wdth all 
possible empiiasis : 

‘ For a Innu tEmc pnat it lius not happened that business has been dis* 
patctkcd and that reports ilave been received at all ltnur.tr 

Now by me this arractgCmecit has bccta made thiiLt nt ail llOtirf and ill 
all placG&—whether I am dining, or in tlit ladies' apartmenhs^ or in my 
pri\'ate mntn, or in tlic mewS, or in my CoisveyniiOC, nr in tJic padoicC 
gardens—tlie nineiul Iteportcrs should rcjjurt tn me an tlie [vopic'ii Ijnsi. 
ness ' and £ am ready to do tltn people's business in aE] pJacua, « , . I 
have commanded that immediate rcpnrt miiat l>e made to mc Elt any llntlr 
.irTid in any plajoc, because I never feel lull satis faction in'my efforts and 
dEBnatcli uC btishiess. For the welfare of a1[ folk is what T muBt work for— 
and the root of that, again, is in effort and the dispateli of InisiiiCEc;. And 
wfiatsoever eioertions I hnake are for the end that I may disehargc my debt 
to animarte bciuj^s, and tliat while I make some happy here, they may in 
the next world gain* heaven ' (iSceft JSdM FJ* omendm version). " 

It it easy to criticize aucb rogulationa from the point of view of 
art official in fiiiiropc and to prove that the orderly dispatch of 
bueiness wouht be liindaretl and obstructed by eons^taut interrup¬ 
tions. The criticism would be sound whether in Europe or Asi^ 
but the extreme importance attached by the eastern nations to 
the personal intervention find the aceessibility of thoir rulers 
wins so much popularity for a sovereign who satisfies the sentiment 
of hie people that a king may find it worth his wliilc to subrnit 
to file inhOTWeniences which neces^sarily result from regulations 
sudias thoae laid down, by Asoka. 

Maury a art. When writing on another occasion about the art 
of the Gupta period, I recorded an observation whicli is equally 
applicable to the Maurya age, especially to the reign of Asoka, 
and may be repeated here, as I cannot express my meaning better* 

‘ In India the establLshment of a vigerouH dynasty ruling gver wide 
dominions ha3 fnvfirtably resulted in tlie application, of a Htrong stimiilus 
ta the development of man's iivtcllectiial and firtiatie powers. SLich 
a dynasty, exercising fts odminiBtrative duties effectively, fostering 
commenM, maintaining active intci^urse, cotinmerciBl and diplomatic, 
with foreign states, and disptayiiig the pomp of a mo^ificent comt, both 
encounigeB tlic cIsBirc to do gteat tbing!i.and pmvi^s the materlid patronage 
without which airthora and artists cannot tivc.* * 

* OsfodiafiscAc Zeit^chri^., April-Jurd, p. 1, 
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The reign of Asoka presents in perfectiDn all the coridittona 
enumerated in that cjitiact as being fav&urable to the developjnent 
of notable schools, of art and literature. It may be that art had 
flourished almost in equal measure under the rule of his father 
BindosQj^' and his grandfatJ^er Chandragupta. In fbet, there are 
substantial grounds for beljoving that buildings of exceptional 
magnifloenGe were erected in the tine of tlie first ftlauiya emperor. 
Splendid architecture necessarily involves the successful cultivation 
of seulpturcj painting, and all tlie decorCrtivie arts. Greek tefltimony, 
as already mentioned, deeJares that the palace of Cbandragupta 
surpassed th? royal abodes of Persia, and records some details 
iti the rich ornament of tho building. But the whole Iuls vanished, 
and tliere is little raasi:>ii to cjtpcct or hope that tlie excavations 
at Taxila and Putoliputra begun in I^IS will reveal much art vroik 
of the time of the early Mauryu Idngs preserved well enougli to 
furnish inELteriELl for satisfEictory aesthetic criticism. The principal 
reason is that, so fhr as our present knowledge entendS", tbo great 
edifices built by Asoka's predcccsstiTfl wore fionatmclcd mainly of 
perifihablo wood, just as the magnihccnt etructurefi at Mandalay 
were constructed by the latest Burmese eovoreigus. In the time 
of Chandragupta Mauiya and his son brick and atone seem to have 
been used chiefly for the foundations and plinths of timber super¬ 
structures. Wooden architecture implies the execution of mosit 
of the decorative features in material equally perishable. Unless 
the progress of exploration should disclose an unexpected treasure 
of early M&urya sculpture in stone ot terra-cotta, materials for the 
history of art during the reigna of Chandraguptn and Bindusara 
must continue to be fioanty. The general use of stone in northern 
India for building, sculpture, and decoration certainly dates 
from the reign of Asoka, who was influenced by Persian and Greek 
example. I do not either assert or believe that prior to the days 
of Asoka the art of building in Stone was absolutely unknown in 
jndia, or that all artistic worn wag executed in perishable materiali 
but the ascertained facts inditate that previous to his reign 
perniEment materials were used rarely and eparingly either for 
architeeture or for ornament. When Megosthenes was at Patali- 
putra the city was defended by a wooden palisade. The walls, 
the stone palace within the city, and many sacred edihees are 
ascribed to Aioka.' 

The definite history of Indian art, thereforcj still begins with 
Asoka. At present it is impossible to vprite any earlier ebapter. 

Asokan sculpture. No building of Asoka’s age is sliding, 
unless some of the effipas near BhSlsd may have been built by him. 
An early scflpa, being merely a domical mound of moEoniy^ does 

* The text refers only to Aaoka^a emplTe, and more especially to noitbern 
India. In the Tamil {»ontries, during the early centurieg of the Christian 
era, Hindu temples were built oJ wood or brick. Stone atructeres not 
come iftto fashion until late in tbe eixtb century, iu the Pallava kingdom 
(JouveaU'DubieuiJ, Pailcma Atthguifies, Probstbain, Londun^ 1316^ p. 74), 
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not ofJef much scope for aTOhitcctur&l design. We can' judge of 
Asokan art better from sculpture ttan from aTChitecturen TJie 
noble sculpture of Asoka^s age esdnibitg a mature forni of act* tile 
evolution of wlifeh through earlier attempts is hidden from our 
eyes for the reasons explained above. Many details indicate that 
tlie artist in stone closely followed the example set by his fellow 
- craftsmen in wood and 


ivory,. Indeed, ordinary 
Indian usage seems to 
liave favoured the ex.of' 
else ofliis skill by a carver 
in any mo-Ccrial tliat came 
to his hand. If Asoka 
insisted, eis he did^ on hJs 
statuary ami reliefs being 
executed in enduring 
stone, iic wjts able to uti¬ 
lise tlic services of skilled 
Indian workincn ueeus- 
tomed to work in iTiore 
perishable materials, who 
were clever enough to 
adapt tlicir techniqiio to 
the permanent medium. 
The art of liis time^ al- 
thongliobviouslv affected 
I'ersian and HclEenis- 
tie indueneea, is mainly 
Indian in botli spirit and 
execution. Take, fox in¬ 
stance, tlic celebrated 
Sbrnfith capital. Much 
of the design was sug¬ 
gested by Persia. But 
even tlie lions in the 
round are wholly different 
from and far superior to 
their Persian prototypes 
in pose and stylc^ while the l>as-rcliefs of the guardian animals 
of the four quarters on the sides of the abacus are purely Indian. 
It is improbable that they could have been executed by apy 
sculptor who had not been soaked in ancient Indian tradition, 
although his previous practical experience might have been gained 
by working in wood or ivory. 

Perfoct eKflCUtiOd.. The perfection of the execution of the 
best Ojcamples of Asokan sculpture is astonishing. Sir John 
Marshall, who has had wide experience of Greek art, praiseJ tlie 
Samath capital in the following terms : 

^ Lying oeoj tfie caiumn were the broken portions of the upper part of 
the shaft and a iniignifit;crit capital of the well-known Persepolitan bell- 


Capita], SKniath. 
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shaped type with four lEona ftbove, eupportin^ fa thdr midst a stone 
whee) or ^aTmmhaitra, tlic symbol o^ tlie J.w ftrat promulj^ated at S^Rth, 
SatL bell anil lions arc in an eKocElont state o£ preservation and master^ 
pleecs in point of both stylo and technique—-the l^nest oarvlnga, indoed, 
tliat India has yet produced^ and unsurpassed, I venture to think, by 
anything' of their kind in the ancient world/ 

The Same expert Critic glaewdiere comments on ^the extraordinary 
preciaioa and accuracy which characterises all MaiiryTt work, ana 
wliich has never, 5/ve venture to sav, been surpassed CA'cn by the 
finest workmanship on Athenian buildings \ 

TJie skill of the stone'CUtte.TS of tlic age could not be surpassed. 



CHEAT STCIPA, SANCHT (nastoredj. 

The monolithic columiig of fine-grained sandstone, some of which 
exceed forty feet in height, exclusive of the separate capital, 
ar* marvels cf technicnl execution,^ The art of polishing hard stone 
lifus carried to such perfection that it is said to have become 
a lost art beyond modttn powers. The sides of the BarSbar eaves 
excavated in most refractory gneiss rock axe polished like glass 
mirrors. The burnishing of Elroz Sh^'^s Lai, the eoJumn from 
Topra, now at Delhi, is so exquisite that several observers^ havt 
believed the eo'lumn to be metflllic. Quaint Tom Coryate in the 
seventeenth century described the monument as * a brazen pillar ’; 
and even Bishop lieber, early in the nineteenth century, received 
the impression that it was high black pillar of east metal’. 
The stonework of Asoka’s time is equally well finished in all 
other respects. Most of tlie inscriptions are incised with extreme 

1 See illustration of Lauriya-NandaDgorh pillar on p, 
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accutacy in beautifyJly cwt lettttSn. Hr, Spooner notes similar 
* absolute pcrfectioi^ ’ Iti the carpentry of tte mysterious wooden 
platforms at KuRitahJLt, probably dating from the reigsi of Chandra- 
gupta. 

Skill in all arts. The cngiaeetlng ability displayed in the 
handlhig arid transport of huge monoUt^io columits conveyed over 
lunmenEc distances is remarliahle. When the excavations in pro¬ 
gress at Xaxtla a^d X^talipu tra shall be more advanced^ additional 
evidence of tlie skill of tho Mauiya engineers may be expected, 
Some has been disclosed already. The combined testimony of 
booked material remains, and pictorial relief sculpture proves that 
in the fourth and. third ccntuTies b. c. tire command of the Maury a 
monarehs over luxuries of all kinds and skilled craTtsmanGhip 
in all the manual arts was not inferior to that citjoyeil by the 
Mogul emperors eighteen centuries later. StJluc hue jewollcry^ 
dating from 250 B, c. and associated with a Cit»n of Ili^>dotoa 
and debased silver punch-marked coins* has been foii]j;iJ in the 
Bir mouud, the oldtat part of the Taxila sitc.^ 'rlic relief sculptures 
at Bharhut (Barimt) and Sfinchr, some of whicJi are little if at all 
later than tlie time of Asoka, and may be regarded as pictures 
executed in. stoue, exhibit most vividly all the details of the life 
of the age. It wels a bustling* clieeitful life* full of wholesome 
activity and movement. The artists delighted iti rcprescntitig 
it with frank realism, and in decorating their panels with Ornaments 
of oharming design treated with good taste. 

Education. .(Vsoka's decision to publish his views on Buddhist 
doctrine and the moTal code deemed suitable for ^ all sorts and 
conditions of men- ’ in documents compOfied in veniiaeular dialects 
and inscribed in two distinct scripts implies a comparatively wide 
diffusion of education in his empire. The sites of all the inscriptions 
were carefully chosen at places where crowds of people either 
passed or congregated for one reason or another. The heavy cost 
of publication In such an enduring form w^ould have been wasted 
if people coukl not read tbe etliets. Probably the numerous 
Buddhist monasteries served tlie ptirposc of scliools, as they 
do now in Burma, and so produced a higher general percentage 
of literacy among tlie population than that existing at present. 
Most of the records are incised in the Bi£hm1 script, the ancient 
form of the modern chaTaeters used in writing Sanskrit and the 
allied languages of northern and western India j but two sets of 
the Fourteen Rock iHldiets placed neat the north-weatern frontier 
Were engraved in the ICljaroshthf script, a form of Aramaic writing 
used in that region. The langua^ of the records exhibits several 
dialectic varieties, suitable for the different provinces. 

Idtpratuvc. The style of the Asoka inscriptions is not waniing 
in force and dignity. It recalls in some cases that of certain 
Upanishads. The most interesting of the documents present 
unmistakable intemal evidence of Ming essentially the composi- 
tio.n of the emperor himself* The edicts undoubtedly arc closely 

1 J. P, U* S., lii. 9 ; Ann, fig?. A* 1912-13, p. 41* pi. xsnebt. 
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K^Iated as IiterfltxiTC to the Arihasdstra ot Kautilya or ChanaJcj-a, 
who devotes a chapter to the Bubject of the drafting of royal 
orders and correspondence. A famous coHection of moral aplior^ 
ismfl {Cfimiakya <^aiaka) attributed to Chandragupta’s minister 
has been printed and may have been arranged by bim, Tho 
chronology of ancient Indian literature is so ill dehned that it 
would be diilicult to name any other literary works as dating from 
the Maury a age. Profeasor l^ys David s's belief that the 
oaiWiu, an important Buddhist treatise in PaJi+ was actually com¬ 
posed in the time of Asoka ia not shared by ail scholars. But it 
IS certain Idiat the reigns of three emperors cover^pg ninety yearBj 
during w'hich. magnificent courts were ruEitintaTned and every form 
of art and luxury was cultivated with success^ cannot have been 
unadorned by the works of eminent ahtiiortn It is clear that 
in the fourth century ^.0. Indian literature could look back on 
a long past extending over many generations. Its history cannot 
have heen interrupted iii tlie thim century at a time when the 
Indian empire had attained its widest extent and wtifl in close 
touch witli the civilizations of western Asia and northern Africa^ 

Asoka and Atbar. I’ew if any students of Indian history will 
be disposed to dispute the proposition that tltc most conspicuous 
and interesting names in tiic long roll of Indian monarchs are 
tliose of Asokft and Akbar. It so happens^ as already observed, 
that both are better known to ua than any Others- Althouglx it 
is impossible to draw a portrait of Asokn, he lias disclosed so 
much of his character in his edicts that he seems to me at all 
events, after many years of special study, a "ifcry real and familiar 
figure* His remorse for tlae sufferings caused by the Kalinga 
war would have amused AkhJi.r, who was one of the most ambitious 
of rnen and eager for tlie fame of a suceessfxii warrior^ gki^iae 
percupf-dtis, as the Jesuit says. Akbar never was disturbed beeau&e 
his numerous aggressive wars caused iDhnitc suffering. In that 
respect he resembled most ambitioxis kings. The attitude of 
Asoka was peeuliar and obviously eincere* He has his reward in 
the vast di/Tusion of Buddhism, which constitutes his special work 
in the world, and may be counted to his credit ae that ‘ true 
conquest which was his ideal. 

Asoka* althoxigh devout and zealous in the cause of his religSoi^ 
was equally energetic in performing his kingly duties. There is 
no oeeasiort for doubting that he oid his best to live up to the 
admirable principles which he took SO iniich pains to inculcate* 
Nothing could be better than the instructions addressed to his 
officers in the newly conquered province of Kalinga, which have 
been quoted* ^ v.. 

A proclamation issued by Mr. Robert Cnst to the Sikhs in the 
vear IS4S* between the first and the second Sil^ wars, tinder 
instructions from John Lawrence, is strangely aimilar in both 
sentiment and expression : 

' II any of your relstions have joined the rebels* write to tliem to comp back 
before blood is shed j if they do so, th^ fault will he Hoigiven . * * what 
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is your injury I oonadler uitne: what Is gaits to you I consider my , p , 
Consider wlififc I have said aud talk It over with your reiatious ^ ^ . and 
tell those who have joined Li the rebellion to return to mOp as childreu 
'ivho have cammitte^ a fault return to tlieir tathers, and their faults will 
be forgiveu them, , . . In two days I sluill be in tlie midst of you with 
a loroe wJilch you wifi be unable to resist/ '■ 

X think that Asaka, wrho was a capable man of affairs^ as vrcU as 
a pious devotee, always kept an iron hand within the velvet glove, 
like John IdiwrenCe. who was equally pious and equally practical. 

The excellciUie o£ the art of Aaoka^a reign indicates that the 
Maury a emperor resembled Akbar in being a man of good laBtc. 
He spared n.0 oos^t or pains, and know how to employ people who 
used *iOund materials and did honest work. The administration 
of the Mauryas strikes me as having been singularly ehicient all 
round in peace and war. The * extraordinary premia ion and 
aeeurEiey ’ noted by Sir John Marshall as characteristic of Mautya 
work in stone are the outward exp cess Loh of similar accurEiey a-nd 
precision, in the worfcins of govetnment machine^ Living under 
the eyes of the imiujnerable spies employed by the Maury a kings 
must have been dangerous and uiiplttasant_for individuals at times ; 
but the espionage system, worked as Ciianokya [1 escribes it, was 
bj^ ifistrumient of extraordbiary power in the hands of a strong, 
capable sovereign. If Asoka nan not been cupablc he'could not 
have ruled his huge empire with success for forty years, and left 
behind a name which is still fresh in the memory of men after 
the lapse of more than two miUenniumsH 

Asoka'& sons. We do' not know how or where Asoka passed 
away from the sccuo of his stTcnuous labours. A Tibetan tradition 
is said to aETirm tJiat lie died at Taxilu^ and if that should be true 
it ifj possible that the researches in progress at tliat site eo' full of 
surprises may throw some light on the last days of tlie great 
Buddhist emperor. TJic names of several of his sons are on record* 
One, named nvara, ‘is niciUicnctk in an inaeription. Another, 
called ICunala and by other names, is the centre of a cycle of wild 
le^nds of the folklore type, A third, named Jalauka, the subject 
of a lung passage in the Kaslimir chronicle^ clearly was a real 
personage, althougli certain fabulous stories are attEiched to Jiis 
name* iicvcral localities still identiflable are associated with his 
memory. He did not (share his father^e devotion to Buddhism, 
but on the contrary was an ardent worshipper of Siva, aa was his 
consort Isanad^vi. He is alao credited witli the expulsion from 
the valley of certain mmEiraed non-Hindu foreigners [mf^cftcAAos)* 
He may have been the viceroy of his father and become independent 
after the death of Asoka* The chronicler includes both Asoka and 
Jalauka in the list of the kings of Kashmir. 

Asoka^B grai^diaDug* Asoka Seems to iiave been succeeded 

^ Issued under direction of John L&wrence to tlie headmen of the 
Hushyarpur District (Aitchisoii, l^nal iaarfiice (Rulers ol India)^ lOOflj 
p. 45 nA 
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directly by two grandsons, Dasaratha in the eastern, and Samprati, 
son of Kun&la, in the western provinces. The real existence of 
the former is vouched for by brief dedicatory inscriptions in caves 
granted to the Ajlvika ascetics, and not far from the similar caves 
bestowed on the same order by Asoka. The inscriptions, which 
were recorded immediately after the accession of Dasaratha, are 
conclusive evidence of that prince’s rule in Magadha. 

The existence of the other grandson named Samprati has not 
yet been verified by any early inscription. But there is no reason 
to doubt that he actually ruled the western provinces after his 
grandfather’s death. According to Jain authorities Ujjain was 
his capital. His name has been handed down by numerous local 



INSCRIPTION OF DASARATHA. 


traditions extending from Ajmer in RiLjputfina to Satrunjaya in 
Kathiawar, where the most ancient of the croM’d of Jain temples 
is said to have been founded by him. He is also credited with the 
erection of a temple' at Nadlai in Jodhpur, now represented by 
arniore modern building on the site ; and with the foundation of 
the fortress of Jah&zpur, which guarded the pass leading from 
Mewar to Bundi. He is reputed to have been as zealous in promoting 
the cause of Juim’sm as Asoka had been in propagating the religion 
of Gautama.^ 

It seems reasonable to assume that Asoka’s empire was divided 
in the first instance between his two grandsons ; but no decisive 
proof of the supposed fact has been discovered, and noticing is 
known about the further history of either Dasaratha or Samprati. 

The last Maury a. The Puranas record the names of several 
others successors of Asoka, with various readings, which need not 

* Tod, Annals of Maodr, chop', iv (pop. ed., i, 201 n.) ; Forbes, EOsmdld 
(laso), i, p. 7 ; Rajputdna Gaz. (Simla, 1880), iii, 52 ; Bombay Gaz. (1896), 
vol. i, part 1, p. 13. 
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be recited, m nolbirvg materiaJ is known about the piinces named^ 
It 13 impossible to determine the extent of the dominions ruled by 
those later Maoxyas. Brihadratha, tlie last prince of the dynasty^ 
'was slaEo, about ISu b.c. by his comtnandcr-iti-ciiitfj Pusliyaniitra 
(or ricslipamitraj Sunga. 

The Sunga d^asty. The Usurper established a new dynasty 
known as tliut of tlic Sungas, w'bich is fiaid to have laiited for 
112 years nntil 7^ E.Or Their [iominions apparently inefuded 
Magudha and certain neighbouring provinces, extending south-- 
Wards as fat as the NarbaUH,, The names of the founder of the 
dynasty and some of Jus descendants ending in mitra have s^uggested 
the Jiypetl^csifi tl\at Pnshyamitra may have been an Iranian, 
a worsliipper of the sun (Mitliia). He celebrated tiie asvdmEdfia 
or horse sacrifliec, a rite certainly associatc^d with tam-worsldph It 
marked the successful assertion by the prince perfotmjcig it of 
a claim to have vunt^uisiidd all Jii£ neighbours. 

Msnandter^fl invasiem. Pushyamitra was defeated by Khara- 
vela of KaUoga, but repelled the invasion of a Greek king, aj>purently 
Menander, t!;o MLIinda of Buddhist tradition, king of Kabul mrd 
the PanJab, He advanced (about 175 B+ o.) witJi a strong force 
into tlic interior of India; annexed the Indus delta, witli tlio 
peotnsula of Surashtra (Kathiawar), and some other territories on 
tlie western coast; occupied Mathurli on the nJumna j besieged 
Madhyamika, now Nagarl near Chitflr in Kfijputhna; Invested 
Saketa in Southern Oudh ; and tlireatened, or perhaps took 
PataliputrBi, the Suoga capital, 

MaahyamJkSi, then the chief town of a hratidi of the Sibi people, 
who jseoms t^have ^migrated from the PanjSb, was in tboac days 
a place of much importance, which an invader could not safely 
pass by. Although the ruins have supplied much material for the 
building of Chitdr» traces of a Maurya edifice can stili be discerned, 
and two inscriptions of the Sungs period have been found, which 
xccnrd the performance of aftrOMEdha and vajapeya suerifleeR. 

' Brahmanlcal raaottem, Pushyamitra, whinteveT his origin 
may have been, was reckoned to be a Hindu. Sun-worship is 
consistent with Hinduism, and even at tliis day sects of Sauras 
or sun-worshippers exist. Good reasons w^arrant the belief that 
in ancient times the cult of the sun in north-western Tnr] la, Surashtra, 
and Rajputana, was much more prominent than it ffi now. Tradition 
represents the first Sunga kiog ae a fteroe enemy of Buddhism and 
relates that he burnt a multitude of monasteriefl, carrying hia 
ravages as far north as J&landhax. The reign of Pushy&mitra 
appears to mark a violent Brahmanical reaction against Buddhisim, 
which had enjoyed so much favour in the time of Asoka, It is 
possible that the Hinduism of the Sungas may have been coloured 
by Magian practio&s+ They were followers of the sacrificial Sama- 
veda.^ 

Tlje celebrated grammarian Patanjali was a contemporary of 
Pushyamitra, whose story is partly told in * MaiavikI and Agni- 
^ M. M. Haraparslikd S^tri, in J, Proc^ Ay S* iJ., 1913, p. 3&7, 
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raitrft ' {Malavik^s^imUra}y a play by K£]id>lea> composed piobably 
in tile fifth eentiiry a. C- 

Ttue Kanva dynasty. DevabhfltSj or Devabhdnji^ the last of 
tlie Smigas, a man of licentious habits^ lost his life i^hile enraged 
in a scandaJous intrigue. Hi Si death waa contrived by his H rah man 
minister^ Vaaudevaj -who seated Idmself on the vacant thfOne, 
»rtd so founded » short-Jived dynasty of four kings, vrhofic reigns 
collectively occupied only forty-flve years. The brevity of the 
itile of CEich indicates a period of disturbance. Notiung is known 
about the doings of the Brahman IdngSj -whose dynasty is called 
K5.nva or Kanvayajia. Thu last of them was killenj about 28 a. c.j 
by an And lira king whose identity is doubtfid. 

The Aitdhras. It will he convenient to give in this place a "brief 
notice of tlie Andhra dynasty comprising thirl.y kinga, whose 
rule endured for the exceiitionally Jong period oi four centuries 
and El liaif in. round numbers. TJie details 
of tliuir history are too obscure and con* 
ttovert«d for dii^cuasicn in this ivork. 

The original “'kiiigdnm of the AndJiras, 
the TchEgn spenkinc people of the coun¬ 
try afterwards called Telingana, -was 
situated in the deltai; of tbe Godavari 
and Krishpa, It was reckoned powet^- Andhra coin, 

ful oven hi tile lime of Me^asthenes, but 

nothing is known about its rulers at that date. The historical 
dynasty seems to"have been established about the time of Asoka's 
death. His inscriptions mention the Andbraa in terms which ap¬ 
parently imply that their R^a wjb in some measure subordinate 
to the emperor. It may be atsurned tljat his decease enabled the 
Andliras, lilce many other people, to assert their complete inde¬ 
pendence, After a. short interval we find the kings exercising 
authority in tlie region of the western Ghats, tso that tlieir domi- 
luon stretched tight across the Deccan from sea to sea. They 
engaged in wars with hotb the dynaetics of western Sat taps, 
namely, the early Ki^haljarata line which had its capital In the 
■vi'eatern GhJts, and. tlie BomewJiat later faniily which ruled at 
"ijjja'iii. Both of the Satrap-dynasties li'erc of foreign origin,, and 
aasoeiated witli the Sakas^ The Andhra king^ a^urnea the position 
of protectors of Hinduism and the caste iuHtitution.^ The_ most 
powerful of thy lEiter Andhras was Gantamiptitra Yajna Sri, -who 
reigned for twenty-nine vtors, from about a.e. 173 to 5502, or 
possibly a little earlier. The story of tiic decline and fall of tlie 
dynasty has not been fully recovered. The end of it may be placed 
somewfiere about a. o. 32S. Althou^ the Andhras may at aorhe 
time or otber have controlled Magadbn and the ancient imperial 
capital, Tfitaiiputra, clear evidence that they did so has not yet 
come to light* 
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nearly coirctt, but tlie Indinii uuea not tx&ct) 


Maur^a. jfiytiiiJiii/ 


Ti, CL JJumir 

32fj or 325, Chaod raj^upta Mauryo io hU youth met AJesandcr. 

32A Jum:, l>eEith of AleT^emder at JJabylon, 

323-322, Expulsion ol Mucedouiar. g&triaonSK 

322i Accession of ICaii^y&L [Date posed hly oar] icr,] 

312, tSeleukos Nikator recovered Ruby loo And CBtabliglied Sdeu- 
kidao era, 

300, Sc^loukofl uBBumed title of kLnj]^. 

30ij, j^licukns ioviuicil Indio uneiicecesfully. 

302, MegnatliencB sciit to Eiltaliputra lUi ambnssndor. 

209 L AooesaEun ol BindnBaira ATnltrnf^Ktn, 

Dcioinehee auDceede^l Mji^Astlienes as ambassador. 

235, Ptolemy PhiladelpllOS^ ^ ACC, 

liflO, SeleiikoE Nikator died ; AntiocHos Soter ucc. 

273 or 2TTx Antigonos Gouatas, king of Maoedonia^ acc, 

273, AsokA[-vu:rdtiiiua] aoo, 

272. Alexander^ Liog of RpiruSj aoo. 

2ei0. CoAseoratlon or ooronation (o&MsAfAin) o( Asoka. [Sl3 AhIBv 
{euifiO BuddfioA) in chronology of Ceylon], 

2fll. Antioclios Tfieos, king of SyrJa^ ace. j the l^Alinga'war. 

259. Aeoka abolished the lEnperdal huntj and diapatclicd mission¬ 
aries. 

25S. king of Cyrcne died ; ? Alexander^ king of EpiroSj 

257, 253, The Fourteen Rock Edicts^ the Xalin^ Ediofs, and appoint¬ 
ment of Censors. ^ 

Asokr, e-olnrged for the second time the ifUptt of Konagamana. 
25lh Tissa, king of Ceylon, acc. 

251 Or 250, Mission of Mahendra (MaJiinda) to Ceylon. [23d a. d.] 

£49. Asoka's ptilgrlniajK to the iioly places, 
f248h Independence of Eaetria and Farthia. 

247. Ptoicnay Philodeiphos, king of Egypt, died. 

247 Or 243. . AntEoefioe Tlieos, king of Syria, died. 

246. Sbe-hwang'tl he^me mier’of I^sln la China. 

242. publication of the Seven Pillar Edicts. 

242 Or 23p. Antfgonos Gonatas^ Idng of Macedonia, died. 

24(P-232. Ooiinoil of PAtahputra; Minor Pillar Edicts eondemning 
schism. 

23^ Atoka died; bis ^andsoa PniaThfbH aoc. La eastern pro¬ 
vinces ; and pr^^ably aampratt, another grandson, occ. 
Ln Tvestem provinoes. 

- . 221. Shc.hTvaag-tl became empeicr of China, 

211. Tissa. kipg of Ceylon, died ; L>tttya ace. 

234. Mohendra fMahinda) died in Ceylon, 

20fl. SanghamitTA. sister of Mahendra, died in Ceylon. 

185. Sriaaadxatiia, the last Maurya king, killed. 
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Dyna&iy 

l&E. PnsHTHTnitTh (PUfthpamitixsr] aoc^ BraCiEnatiicii] rcsjCtEon ; 

Pataivjali, 

175, Invasion ol Menarider, 

73h nevauiLtti (-tuunii}^ ttve last Eun^ ting, kiHed. 

73-29. K^va tir K&niidfjana Dj/nast^. 

Ari{It\Ta Dyfiasiff 

about 230 Beginning of dynasty. 

30 kings for abont 4r^ centuries. 

A. I>. 

17^202. “Turna Bri^ kEng, [PcjsitWy 7 OT 8 years earlier.] 
about 225. ^nd of dynnety. 

AUTUOlllTUiS 

The ioKowing rcfcrcitcies one ndflStionnJ to those in tlie foot-notes and in 
E. II. J.= (1U14> and (lOOIJ). 

ProfcKsot I’icrEi^^aoii'a edition of tlie Asoka in-^riptfons, of wtiicli 
a large patE. is In priiiCj onnnot be oontnioted v.'hilc the wjir Jajnta. The new 
Muski inscription bos been well editbl in Ilyder^ihcid A.rt;hai:(ih)g^ai Series, 
No. 1 (Baptist Mission Piess, CnJentta, iflliT ; price one rupee 

For the Ajlvikfts see HtojjiusrLE's exliauistire article in IIastij^OS, E^ptfd. 
of lieHgioji emd EtMcs, vol. i (itlOS), D, R. BnANnAaicAn describes remuine 
at Kagarf or MadLyamihfi in Frogr. Eep. A. &\y Western Cirelet 1315—1(1, 
p* 52, 

Annent India^ by Prof, Ratson (Canubridge University Press, I0l4), 
l5 a goad aketch. 

Sundry paperg in J. IJ. A. S* and Otller pcrtodEcalg throw BOme froah 
light on tlifi period* 


CHAPTER 3 

The Indo-Greek nod other foreign dynaatics o( Oorth-WcstCTtl India; 
tlie JCusii^s Or Indo-Seythians ; Gr^k innuence ; foreign commerce * 
beginning of Cholti hittory. 

Kevolt oE Bacfria and Partbia. About the middle of the 

* third century, ^witbin a year or two of 25t) B, c.:* while Aeokft was 
at the lieight of his power, two impoirtant provinces, Eactria and 
PArthijfc, broke away from the Scltukidan empire, and set up 
almost iiimnltancciiisiy as independent kingdoms, with rcaull^ 
vrhidh subseqicentfy Jiad considerable effect upon India. 

Patdliia. The movement in parthia, tlie. territory lying to the 
south-tnst of the Ca,?pinn Sea and inhabited by hardy Iiorscmen 
with liabitsi similar to those of the modern Turkomans, was of 

• a national character, and seems to have lasted for several years. 
The independence of the kingdom may be dated approximately 
in 249 B.c. TJio chief named Araakes, who had led kia oountrymeu 
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in their fight for lii>crty, founded the Arsatidan dynasty of Persia 
which lasted for nearly five eenttiries until it was sujjerseded by 
the Saaeaniaus in 226. The Partisan power gradually 

exterdeti aastwardt until it comprised most of the domluions once 
ruled by tlrc Achacmenian dynasty of Persia ; but its iniliience on 
India did not make itself felt until .more tliun a otntury after tho 
foundation of the kingdom^ 
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MAP OF BACTRIA, ETC. 


Baotria. The revolution in Bactria, the rich and civilized 
region between the Hindu Kush and the Oxus^. which was reputed 
to contain a. thousand towns and held been regarded as the premier 
province of the empire in Achaemcnian times, was cllected in * 
the ordinary Asiatic manner by the rebellion of a governor named 
Diodotos. ' 
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Inasmuch as the newly formed kingdom adjoined Asoka’s 
K&bul or Paropanisadai province, echoes of the revolution must 
have been heard at the court of P&taliputra, although Indian 
documents are silent on the subject. Wiile Asoka lived his strong 
arm and his friendly relations with the Hellenistic princes pro¬ 
tected India against the ambition of 
Alexander’s successors. Wlicn he had 
vanished from tlie scene and hi^ em- 
pirc had crumbled to pieces, many 
years did not elapse until the pro- 
vinccs beyond the Indus became the 
object of Greek aggression. 

Syrian raid on K&hul. Euthy- Coin of Diodotos n. 
demos, the third king of Bactria, had 

become involved in a quarrel with Antiochos the Great of Syria, 
which was ended about 208 b.c. by the formal recognition of 
Bactrian independence. Shortly afterwards Antiochos crossed the 
Hindu Kush, and attacked an Indian prince named Sublihgasena 
(Sophagasenas), ruler of the Kabul valley. _ 

Tlie invader, having extorted a large cash in- '''Tw 

demnity and many elephants, went home 
through ArochoKia (Kandahar) and Drangiana. 

That raid had no permanent effect. 

Dexnetrios, King of tlie Indians. But 
Demetrios, tlic fourth king of Bactria, and 
son of Euthydemos, became so powerful that 
he was able to subdue all Ariana or Afghan- * 

istan, and even to annex considerable terri- . - 

tones in the Panjab and western India. Hence Coin of Euthydemos. 
he WM known as ‘ King of the Indians’. The 
nearly contemporary square coins of Pantaleon and Agathokles 
present Indian features derived from the native coinage of Taxila 
and prove that Greek principalities, connected in some way with 
the conquests made by Demetrios, were established on the north- 


century B.c. A rival named Eu- 
kratides deprived Demetrios of 
Bactria about 175 b.c. and founded 
a new line of frontier princes. The 
names of about forty such rulers 
are known from coins. It is im¬ 
possible to ascertain the exact re¬ 
lationship between the princes or 


_ lonship 

to specify their respective terri- . Coin of Demetrios. 

lories with precision. 

Menander. The most remarkable king was Menander, who 
reigned in K&bul from about 100 to 140 b.c. His invasion of 
India has been already described. He acquired a widespread 
reputation, and it is said that when he died various cities con¬ 
tended for the honour of giving sepulture to his ashes. His line 
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coinfi^c abundant in many interestinff types. Specimens have 
been fonn.4 in India even to the eoutln or the Junana. 

jjjitfAlliidas. We obtain an une?:pected and atartling glimpse 
of asliglitly later king named Aatialkidas, "who ruled at I'axiJa, 
from an inscription at Bcaftagar near libHea 
in Central India, which inay be dated be¬ 
tween 140 and lau UkC, TJie record was 
incised by direction of Dion's son, HeJio- 
doros of TaxiJa, wlio wsui sent as envoy to 
tlie ruler of Besnagar by Kinn Antialkidas, 
Heliodoros dedjcatcrl a monoJitliic cbhimn 
to tlic liononrof Vtsndcva, a form of Vishmi^ 
whose worshipper he professed liiinaelfto be. 
The document is of value in tlic Jiistory of 
Indian religions .as giving an early date for 
tlie cult of Vriandcva, and as proving 

tlint peo'ple witli (ricck luiiires and in. tlic 
service of Greek kings had become tlic fol¬ 
lowers of Hindu gods;. 

End of Bactriau monarchy. In tire 
intfitva] between 140 and 120 n.c.a swEU'nr 
of nomad tribes from the interior of Asia, 
consisting of Sakas and O'tliers, attacked 
both Farthia and Bactria.^ Two ParthLm 
kings were killed, and Greek rule in Bactria 
was extinguished^ Ti te last Grfteco-BaCtriaa 
king was Helioklcs, a member of the family 
of Eukratides. Tim end of tire BactrJan 
monarcJiiy. whicir had lasted little more 
than a eeotury* may be placed somewJiere 
between 140 and 130 n, c. Precise dates 
are not ascertainable, 

Parthia and India. Mithridates I of 
PartliuL (c. 171 to 130 n. c.J had annexed 
the country between the Induii and Gie 
Hyduspes, that ie to fifiyj tile kingdom of 
TaxdfL. towards tile close of liiu reign, about 
13S n.c. The kings of Parthia were not 
able to retain eh'ocCive control of the terri¬ 
tory thus annexed, but the connexion 
established between the Parthian or Per¬ 
sian kingdom and India w&s sufCciently 
close to bring about the adoption of thie 
Persian title of Satrap or Great iSatrap by 
many Indian rulers of foreign origin* The 
lue of that tiGe continued mr several Itun-' 
dred years, Tire last ruler to use it was the Saka Satrap of Sur^ 

^ lodjans rised the term Saka {Saka, Shaka') vaguely to denote foreigners 
from be^'ond the passes. In later timtJE ttie name was applied to 
MuhammEutans, as in the Eklinga. 
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ehtra irho ’¥vas conquered and dethroned Ity the Gupta emperor 
towards the dose of the fourth century a*C. 

and Xndo-ParthiEm princos. Although HoUokles, 
the last Greek king of Bactria, probably had disappeared before 



Coin ol Mnnandcr* 


Coin of AntiaJkldas. 


HormaioSj Trho shared hss power witfi a barbarian chief named 
Kujnla-Kara-Kadplnsci9, a meinb^r of the Great Yueh-chi horde^ 
in the first ccntnry after Christ. 




Coin af IIe1]aktea+ 


During the interval sundry ruling families of foreigners appe&r 
In the fentier" provinces, some or the princes having distinctly 
Parthian names. The details are too ohscuTe and doubtful for 
discussion in this work^ 
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Gondopliflrass and St. Tliomag. Th* rrtost per- 

BOnftf^e amnnu tliose princes is Gondophemcs, iviiosc naoieis dearly 
PetSiian or Pnrtliian. Ills reign may be placed betiveen a.u. 20 
*nd 4S, lie filled an extensive realm wJiicli included Ara- 
cliosia or thp Kondahaf oountiyj Ki-biil and the khigdom of 

Taxila. Tile name of Gon- 
deplierncs ot Gondopharca 
has become more or Josa 
familiar to Ku cop can rend erg 
because early eoclei^iasticnl 
legends, going back to tlie 
third eciitury a. c., aliirm 
tliat tlie apostle St. Thomas 
preached Christianity in his 
dominions and tvus tJicce 
Coin of HermaiDs. martyred. Another group of 

traditions alleged that tlio 
same npOfitlc was martyred at Mail'Spur (Mylapore) near Madras. 
Both stories obviously cannot be tme; even an a]>ostlc can die 
but Once. My personal impression, formed after much examination 
of the evidence, is that the story of the martyrdom in southern 
India is the better supported of the two versions of the fiaint^s 
death. But it is by no means oertaln tlrat St. Tho mas was inactyrcd 

at alL An early writcft llcracleon 
the GnostiOi asserts that he ended 
his day9 in pcaoe^ The tale of his 
visit to the kingdom of Qondo- 
phares may liave originated as an 
explanation of the early presence 
in that region of ' Christians of 
St. Thomas ^ disciples who fob 
Coin ol Goiidopliemes. lo^'ed the practices associated wltli 

tlie name of the apostle. Some 
writers try to reeonuilc the two stories in some measuce by guessing 
that St. Thomas may have hrat visited the kingdom of Gondo- 
phemes and then gone on to tlie peniiMula. But that guess is no 
real explanation. The subject lias been diacusaed by many authora 
ftom svery passible point of vieand immense learning has been 
invoked in the hope of establishing oiwi or otJier hypothesis^ without 
reaching any conclusion approaching Certainty. Tliere is no rcasou 
to expect tlmt additional evidence will be discovered. 

Tho pu±zl$ of Knahan dates. The principal puKzJo of Indian 
history still awaiting solution is that eoncerning the chronology 
of the powerhil foreign kings of Kabul and north-western India 
who belonged bo tlie Kushan clan or sept of the Yueh-chi horde 
of nomads. The most fanjous of those kings being Kanishka, the 
problem is often stated as being ‘tlie question of the date of 
ICanishka \ Until it is solved* the history of northern India for 
three centuTiea or so must remain in an unsatisfactory condition,. 
But definite progress towards a conclusive solution of the problem 
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b^cd upon solid facta lias bcftn made. It may now be offinned 
with confidence that the orde^ of the five leading Kush^ 3tin^a 
is finally settled,^ find tlint the unccrtninty as to tlie chronolCigy 
has been reduced to & period of forty years in roiind numbers^ 
Or to state it othtJ'WiscT the qcieation is> ^ Did Konialika oomc to 
the throne in a.u. 7S, or about forty years later ? ' 

Wlien llie third ^itiou of the Ikn-ljf History oj Jtichfl was 
puhliehcd in 1914, my narrative wns bayed upon tlie workiii;^ hy¬ 
pothesis that Kftnishka's acceaaion tooh place in a.d.78 j although 
it was admitted to be possible tlifit the true date might be latcr» 
h’urther corrslderation of tlic evi¬ 
dence from Taxila now available 
leads me to follow Sir John Mar- 
shall and Drofessor Sten Konow in 
dating tilt be^imiiiigof Kjmii:i]ikfi’'S 
reign approxjmateJy in a. i>, a 
date which I had advocated many 
years ago on different grounds. 

In the fohowlhg narrative the cor¬ 
rectness of tliai hypothesis will be 
assumed without any examination 
of the intricate archaeological evi¬ 
dence, whicli efirmo't be presented 
fidvantageo u sly fn fi- brief summary * 

Tha Yuali-cMmiga^ation. The 
horde of nomads Hcalled tine Great 
Yueb-ehi, w'ho were driven out of 
Western China between 174 and 
ISO jj, c., migrated westwards along 
tlie road to tile north of the Tak- 
lamakan (Gobi) dcscrt. In the 
course of their long wanderings 
they encountered another nomad 
nation, the Sakai or Sakas (Se or 
Sai of the Cliintse), who dwelt to the north of the Jaxartea or 
Syr Daryh river, Xbc Sakah being defeated by the Yueh-chi, 
were constrained to yieJd their pasture-groundy to the victors, and 
themselves to seek new quarters in the borderlands of India. 

The victorious Yueh-chi, in their turn, were vanquished by a 
third horde nfijned Wu-Pim and driven from the lands which had 
been wrested from the Sakas. The Yueh-chi then settled in the 
valley of the Oxue, with their head-quarters to the north of tlie river, 

^ The five referred to aie Kad^sca I, Iladphlses G, Kauishko, Huviahka, 
and VELsudeva I. The wcid EogHahed Kuslian appenia m wrions 
forms in diverse scripti and lan^uagcfi. The long vowel in the seeped 
syhftble ifl oorrect. The naine of the sept in Khotaiiese may have been 
really Kuai or KushL (noni. from stem ifufa) ; the word represented by 
* beSng a Mnltive plural. It would, perhaps, be more correct 

to Sfieak of tlie ffiishi (Kusi) sept, but I retain Kushfin as being faTiiiliac 
and in aeocKEdoncO with the views ol some scholars. 
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but pTDbably more or Icbb authority over to 

tlie south. 

KhdphiaftB I. In the couiBie of time, ’^vhfoh cannot be deigned 
precisely,, the Greet Yueh’Chi horde lost their nomad habits: and 
oceupied tlie Bactrian lands, becoming divided, into five princi- 
palitieSj at a date which cannot be determined with a_ny approach 
to escaotncRs. More than a century later, the Kush an section or 
sept of the Yneh-ehi attained a predominant position over the 
other sections of the horde* under the leadersl^p of a chieftain 
named Kujuia-Kara-Kadphises, who ie conveniently designated 
by modern historians as l^dphises I, He may l>c regarded as 
, having become king of the Kushaxis or Yueh-clu from somewhera 
about a.o. 40,^ 

Kadphises T was soon impeilod to attack the rich territories 
to tile soutli of the Hindu KnsJi* presumably finding the limits of 

Bactria too narrrjw for 
tile jsro witig j sop u latioa 
of his dominimi^F 
He enjoyed a long 
life and prosperous 

rcjgii, in tlie course of 
VfJiitiii he consolidated 
his strcngtli in Baetria, 
and concjiicred the 

Kabul region south of 
Coin of Kadphistfl IL mountains. He 

annexed Ki-pin, which 
in ay' be Interpreted with good mason as meaning GnndhuTa, in¬ 
cluding the kingdom of Taxila to Hie coat of the Indus, where he 
seems to have succeeded Gondopliernea in a . d. 49 . He also 
attacked the Partliians. 

Tlie operations indicated must have occupied m&ny years, 
during wJiidi the Kuslian or Indo-Scytliiaii ruJe gradually ropiaced 
tHat of the Indo-Greek* Sako. and Indo-Partiiinii prinets in the 
Indian borderlands. KadpJiiues I attained the age of eigJtty, and 
may be assumed to have died, about a. d, T7 or 7S. 

Kndphises H» He was succeeded by liis acm Wima Kadpidscfl. 
whose personal name is transliterated as W£mo {C>cicmc>) in hia 
Greek coin legends, and is given as Ycn-koo-dilng by Chinese 
historians. It is convenient to designate him ub Kadpluses 11. 
He set himself to accomplish the conquest of northern India, and 
elTected his purpose. It is reasonable to believe, although strict 
proof is lacking, that the Saka era of a. d, 78 dates from the 
bcgmning of his reign, either from hiB actual acces-sion or from his 
formal enthronement a little later. That hypotiiesis seems now 
to present less difficulties than any otlicr. The evidence for the 
extent of the Indian conquests or Kadphises II is meagre and 
rests largely on the distribution of his extremely numerous coin?, 

^ Between a. d. and 31* but nearer to the earlier year, ueeotding to 
Franke, pp. 72* TS. 
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Tlie abuadancc of Ills coinage certainly implies el long reign. He 
acems to litavc secured tive supremacy i[i the GanfioUc vEiJIey at 
leEUjt far down as Beoarcs^ and also of the Indus unslnr It may 
be tl^ah his power extended southwards as far as the Narbada. 
The Saka satraps in Malwa and western India appear to Jiave 
owned him as their overlord. 

CoUieioga witB China. The course of hifl conquests brought 
hitn n\to cnlU&ion with the ChEiicfiCi who Jiud first entered into 
refations with western Asia in tlic reign of the Kmperor Wu-ti 
(140 to Se E. c. )i wlien an embassy under Chang-kicn v?Tifi dispatclied 
from the Middle Kingdom to tl^c pniwcrg ort tho Ox^ts. Chan^-kjeu 
returned home about 120 b. the exact date being stated variously 
by differciit authorities. For sonic ireason or otiier Climeee inter^ 
course witJi the western regions ceased in a. to. S; and vrjien the 
lirst l-IaiL ilynasty came to an cud in a, to. 2S, Ciuncst inllnence in 
those countries Imd been reduced to nothing. 

Fifty years later Climesc am bit Eon reaSBerttrl itsclfj and General 
Pan-ehfio. in tEie time from a. d. *73 to 102> advanced victoriously 
through Kliotan and the other districts now called Chinese Turki-- 
Stan and across Peisiaj until he carried his cMsuntry’s flag riglit info 
PartJiia and to the shores of the Caspian Sea. 

Tile advance tJirougli Kiiotan opened up the road to the south 
of tlie TakTamakau ((^bi) dcfiert. The route to tlic north of that 
desert weis eltajed in a. u. 04 by the reduction of Kudia and Kara- 
ahalir. 

Chinase victory. The progress of Chinese arms alarmed the 
Kuslian monarich,j,nanQely ICadphises II, according to the chronology 
adopted in this chapter. In A. to, 00 ho boldly asserted hjs equality 
with the Son of Heaven by demanding in marriage the hand of 
a Oiinese princess. The proposal being resented as an insult, 
General Pan-chao arrested Llie Kushan envoy and sent him 
ICadpJiiscs II then prepared a formidable force of 70,000 c&valry 
under the command of his viceroy Si, vrhich was dispatched ftCtojas 
tJie Tsung-Iing range or Tiig]^dumbSfl]i PamTr. The appalling 
diUrculties of tlic route, involving tlie crossing of tlie I'cslikurghhu. 
PafiH, 14,000 feet high, so sbatterccl the Kushhn host that when it 
eEuerged in tiLC plain of cHltcr K&shgar or YarkEmd it was easily 
defeated. Kadphifics 11 was compelled to pay tribute to China, 
and tlie ChincBc annalu nntft that in the reign of the Emperor 
Ho-ti (a. to. fi9-lt>3) tlic Indians nften sent missions to Cliinn bearing 
presents which were regarded as tribute. 

luterval botwoKj Kadphises n and Kanishka. The exten¬ 
sive Issues of coin by Kadphises II prove, as already observed, 
that he enjoyed a reign of considerable length. But, inasmucJi 
as his father, aeeording te (IhineBO authority, ha.d dicEl at the age 
of eighty, it is unlikely that TCadphises It can have reigned for 
much more tJiftn thirty years. The close of his life and rule may he 
placed somewhere about A. u. 110. It is recorded that he appointed 
inilitary gO'Vernors to rule the Indian provinces, and it is possible 
that those oifMiers controlled India for some years after his decease. 
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They may hfivt issued the nnonyinous coins of the so-caHed 
NajncIesslCingj who used the title of Sot^t Megas or Great Saviour^ 
and certainly was closely associated wjtli iCadphistE Iln KanisJikUi 
tJie next king, was not ft son of Kadphiaes 11, his father’s name 
being VajJicsJiikft ; and there is some reason for believing tliat he 
was a ineriiihcr of the Little Yueh-clii seetioiL of tlie horde^ who 
Seem to have settled itJ. the Zthotan legion^ w^hercas Jiis predecessor 
was a Great Yueh^chi from Bactria, On tJie wholo, it seems to 
be probable that an appmtiftblc space of time intervened between 
the death of Kadphiscs ll* which may be dated in or abotit A.n. 
ilO, and the acccsBion of Kanishka, whitili may be a^^isigncd to 
A. D, 120 approximately. Nothing is on record to fihow how the 
sceptre was transferred from tlic hands of KadphiseE II to tiiose of 
Knnisirka, 

era rimnitig from the accession 
of KanisJikaj or jierhjrps from 
his formal entJmmcnient a littiu 
later, eatne into nae in iiortlicrn 
Iiwlia, ind nd i ng Kabu I, Tiie 
regnal reckoning timsi started 
either by Kunislika hiniaolf, or 
by his subjects, continued to be 
used by people in the reigns of 
his Euceessors, Private inscrip¬ 
tions certainly so dated extend 
from the year 0 to tl^e year CO. Consequently, if tlie date of 
I^nishkft's access LOTI wins known, the chronO'logy of the period 
would exhibit few dilhenltieK, 

Kanishka’s dominions. JCftni^hka is described as lioving 
been king of Gandhara. The capital of his Indian dominions^ 
and apparently the seat of his central government, was Pnrn&lift’' 
pura or Peshawar, wborehe erected remarkable Buddhist hnildlnga. 
Portion^ of tJ^uso edifices have been disclosed by the rcscarclics 
of the Arduieologioftl Department. Kan.ishka iii Jiis earlier ycata 
annexed tEie valley of KashmiTj conaolEdatcd his governtnent in 
the basins oftiic Inrlns and Gan^s, and warred with tlie Parthinns. 
At a later date he avenged hi$ predecessor's defcLit in Clhne.ee 
Tcifkistan. There seems to be no doubt that Huccccded in 
accomplishing ttm Rupremely dilTlcult feat of conveying fin effective 
army across the Pamirs and subduing the chiefs or petty Itings in 
the Kliotan. Yarkand, and Kilshgar regions who ha<3 been tributary 
to China. He exacted from one of those princes hostages who 
were assigned residences in the Pftnjab and tlje Kabul province. 
Tradition affirms that Kanishka, who must have been then an 
old man, was smothered while on his IfiAt northern campaign 
by olTiceTs who had grown weary of exile beyond tlis pasees+ 
Kanishka spent most or his life in waging success^l wars, ’SVJdIc 
absent on his distant expeditions helert tlie government of the 
Indian province in the hands, first of Vasishka, apparently his 
elder, and then of Huvislika, apparently his younger son. ihosc 
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princes, ’while acting ae their father^s collcagTiei> ’were allowed to 
assiitne full regal titles. Va&ishka evidently predeceased Kanielika, 
but Huvishka Jived to asicfind the impetiaJ throne, whidi he hecn- 
pied for at least twelve, and perhapa lot twenty, years. No eoins 
bearing tlie name of Vasisilica are kiiowji. The extensive and varied 
coina^fc of Hnvislika may have been issued only after Kanishka^s 
deatlt, but it is possible that part of it wEts minted ’while Huvishka 
occupied the position of his father’s colleague,' 

Tlie Chinese admissions that tlieir information ocuiceming the 
Western Countries was interrupted by tJie deatii in d. J24 of 
Pan-yang, the historian, who had succeeded his fhthcr Pari-eliao 
as governor of Turkistaiij and tliat Khotan ’wiis lost to the 
empire in A. D. liJiJ as the result of a loeal revolution in the course 
of ’which Governor Wang-king was killed, are in ngreement with 
tlic belief that Kanishka established his siiaeminty over the 
chiefs or petty kings of Cliinese Turkistan bet’ivecin tlie years 
125 and ICO. The silenee of Chinese aiuialifits, as dE&trnguished 
from Buddhist story-tellers, concerning Kan^i^lhk£L■ is explained by 
the w'clUtno’wn un’rtdllingncas of tlte historians of tiic Middle 
liingdont to dwell on events) difloreditable to tlie imperial court, 
Khnialika’e religion. Modern research has di&closed the exist¬ 
ence of a. large number of inscriptiojis incised in the reigns of 
TCanislika and his snceessors, which jjive some indicatrihis of the 
extent of Jiis dominions and otiier particulars concerning lijin, But 
hifi fame rests mainly on tlie fact that in tJiC latter part of liie career 
he became an active and liberal patron of the Buddhist church. 
Buddhist autliors, writing for purposes of edification, consequently 
treat him as Imvirig been a second Asoka. Wc do not know what 
reasons induced Kanielika to show favour to the Buddhist cborth. 
The explanations given in the books look. like an, adaptation of 
tiic stories about the conversion of Asokn, Kanishka, as lilt coins 
prove, honoured a curiously mixed assortment of ZomastriEm* 
Greek, and ilit!ira>ic gods, to which Indian deities were added. 
We find the Sim and Moon with tlieir Greek names, Helios and 
Selene (apelt * SalCnS *), as well as Herakles. The moon again 
appears aa an IranJan deity under the name of Mao, Other 
etraiigely named gods, obviously Iranian or Persian, arc Atliro, 
or I^re, Miiro, or ’the Sun* Nana, Oaninda, hrooaRpn, ^£:e. Th-e 
Indian Siva, ’who had already appeared in a two-armed foiin. on 
tbo eoins of tlie Parthian Gondopheriityi und the Great Yueli-dii, 

^ The theory stated hi the text, first sufi^sted by R. D. Bimerji* is the 
Only ont; adequate to explain the facts. The known clatns include : 
KanEshka—year 3 fS&niatli) ; ifl (MJkiiikyala) t and 4X (Am): 

Visishka—witli full tides, year ^ in words and figures (Isapor, 
hiatliiira) j vear ? 2& (Sanchi, probable) ; vear 39 (Mathura, possible) s 
IIuvLshka^yeai S3 (Mathura) j 61 (^^ardikk, W. d Katnit) j and 
tfO (Mathura): 

Vasudeva—^4 (Mathnra) ; 8b, 93, 87, C8 fsema pines)* 

Al! th.e dated inscriptiona yrcre. recorded by private persona ; none are 
offlcial. 
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Xadpliises II, ]!? Seen on Kanishlai^fi eoJns in IkjEIi tli* two-armed 
and four-arwed fernis. Buddln) (Boddo) is |jtf tired and 

clad in Grccik costume ; and also &f;ated in the Indian manner. 
Tlic queer assieinbly of deities offers an nnl inti ted iieid for specida- 
ti[>n» PerJiaps it may l>e siafely sjaid tip at Kanishka followed tJie 

practi ee 0 f his Parthian pro- 
accessors in adopting a ioose 
form of Zoroastriaiiiani 
which freely admitted the 
deities of Otlicr creeds. Wc 
know tlia E Indian xuoiia relts ^ 
us for cxuFJiplu. Ilarstia of 
Itartuo] in the jfcvfinth ton- 
fury. <prtcn iVit t tie msc lyes 
at Eiherty tn iluddliisin 
Buddlui coin of KaninUka. Vi'Lth oLher eulEsj and it is 

probable tluiL Kantstiku, 
evtn aft£;r ids alleged 'conversion \ continued to Ju'mour ids old 
^ods. Ills successor, Huvisiika^ certainly did fio. It in obviouH 
that the eliaracter of Ibiddhism in north-western India and the 
neigJibouring: countrieB must Jiavc hccn pipofnLin<l]y niorlifSed by 
the lax practices to which Uic coinage of Kanishka and Huvishka 
bears witness. 

KanislLka’s Council. Kanishka followed the example set by 
Aaoka in convening a Council of theologians to settle disputed 
questions of Buddhist fa.ith and practice. Tfie dccrcew of the 
" Council took the form of authorl3(C<l coiriTnentariuB on fliio canon, 
yhich were engraved on sheets of copper^ cneiused in a etonc 
cnfTcr. and placed for safety in a siapa erected for tlie piit]joHe. 
at the capital of Kashmlf where the Council met. It is just 
possible that the doCuoicnts may be still in existence and may be 
disclosed by SiOme Jncky excavation. The Buddliist peel which 
alone sent delegates to Kanishlcn's Council was formally classed 
as belonging to the IHna-yUnat or Leaser Vehicle, the more primitive 
form, of Bud^ihism. But the cult Mtually pmctcHcd more exten¬ 
sively in Kanislika’s time was that usually asscoSated with tJie 
Ma^^-y^na, or Great Vehicle, as is clearly jirovcd by Ute i^nmerons 
sculptures of the age. 

Imagee ol Buddlia, The early Bnrlrlhists. whose doctrines 
are expressed in the stone pictures of Sanciil and Barhut (Bharhnt), 
did not dare to form an image of their dead teacher. When they 
wished to indicate his presence in a seenc. they merely suggested 
it by » symbol, an empty seat, a pair of footprints, and so forth* 

The Bnddbjflts of the Kuslilln age had no such actuplea. Thejr 
loved to picture Gauti^ma, as the Sage of the Safcyas. the Bodixt- 
sattva, and the Buddha, in every incident of his last life as well 
as of his previous births. His image in endless forms and replicas 
became the principal elemertt in Buddhist sculpture. The change 
. jobvio-usly was the result of forei^ influence, chiefly Grieek (or 
more accurately, Hellenistic), and Persian nr Iranian. 
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Trausformatioi] of BuddMsm. The transfarmatio'ii of 
Buddhism which was effMted for tlie fnost part duriog the.first 
two or three centuries of the Christian era is an event of such 
significance in the history of India and 0-f tiie world that it defiervcs 
exposition at some length. The observations following, Tvhioh 
were printed many years ago, stUl express my opinion and 
I think, in accordance with the faces. Although they arc rather 
long, it seecns worth widic to reprint them without material 
modification, 

Jluddhiatn had been introduced into the countries on the no^rtli'^ 
western frontlet of India aa early as the reign of Asoka in the third 
Century b.c. ; and in 2 n. c. an unnamed Yueh-chi chieftain wae 
interested in the leligion of Gautama so far as to communicate 
Buddhist scriptures to a Chinese envoy, Buddhist sculpture 
of some sort must have been known iit those regions far ccutories 
before the time of KanLsEika, but it was not tlie product of an 
organiMd school under hbeira.1 and powerful noyfil pELtrcnagCj so 
tliat remains of sueJi early Buddhist art arc rare. Probably the 
anoieuc w<irks were executed chiefly in wood. 

Wfien ttie great nionareti KanLshka actively espoused the cause 
of Buddhism and essayed to play the part of a second Asoka, the 
devotion, of tlic adherents of the favoured creed leccived an 
impulse whEcli speedily resulted in the copious production of 
artistic creations of no small merit. 

The religious system which found its best artistic exponents 
in the sculptors of Kanishka^s court must have been of forei^ 
origin to a large extent. Primitive Biiddhism, aa expounded m 
the Bihlogues, so well translated by Prufeasor TUiye Davids, was 
an Icidfan product based on the Indian ideas of rebirth, of the. 
survival and trunsmissloa of karma^ or the net result of human, 
action, ao.d of the blessedness of escape from tlie pains of being. 

Prismitivc Buddhisin added to tliosc theories, which were file 
common possession of nearly all schools of Indian thought^ an 
excellent practical system Of etliics inculcating a Sftio de%'Ot-ioa 
to duty for ita owm sake, combined with a. tender regard for the 
feelings of all living creatures, human or animal; and bo brought 
about a combination of intellect with ctnotionj deserving the name 
of a reiigiun, even thougli it Jiad no god. 

But when the conversion of Asoka made the fort.une of Buddhism 
it sowed at the same time the seeds of decay. The missionar.iee 
of the imperial preacher and their successors carried the doctrines 
of Gautaiua from the banks of the Ganges to the snows of the 
Himalaya, the deserts of Central Asia, and the bazaars of Alexandria, 

The tc&cbing whicli was exactly attuned to the inmost feelings 
of a congregation in Benares needed fundamental change before 
It could move the heart of the sturdy mountaineer, the nomad 
horsemEm^ or the Helleniied Alexandrian, The moment Indian 
Buddhism began its foreign travels it was bound to change. We 
cun see the transformation which was effected, although moat 
of the Steps of the evolution are hidden from ua. 
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influeiics of the Romazi empire. UndoubtedIv One of the 
prinetpal jiijencieB enj^aged in effecting tlic moTnentoiiu cliange 
’was the unification of tlie civilised wodd, e^(icpt.ing India a,o,d 
Chinaf undet tht away of ti\e CaesarB,^ TJie general peace of tius 
Roman enipire was not Sicrioufily i in paired l>y I'rontier wars, palace 
revolution^, or tlie I'tcaks of half-niad cm^icrors. Diirtiig that 
loog-cofitimicd peace nasctint Ciiristianity met full-grown BiiddJii^m 
in tfic acadcniiicB anti markets of jX^ia and iiLgypt, wiiitu Iiotli 
religions were exposed to the influences of surrounding paganism 
in n^aay forms and of tlie eountiess works of art which gave espi'cs- 
stem to the ideas of polytlicLsin. The ancieat religion of Persia 
contTibiiteci to the ferment of human tJiouglit, excited by improved 
facilities for international co^nmunicaticui luid by the incessant 
clash uf rival eivili^atioiis. 

WotoI idealQx In such environcnent lluddlaism wiv? transmuted 
fromitH oi<l Inrlian sidfintou pi'actically imwreJigioin TIh'. sjHicijiNy 
Indian idtaii wliich it tnul Ik^cu ftnimled sank info cimi- 
paratiVC ohsettrityi while novel itlcols came to the front. TJic 
guLctist teacher of an order of begging friars, who Jiati counted 
as a glorious victory tJic recognition of tlie frutile ns lie tloemcd it, 
that “after this present life tliere would be no beyond*; imd 
tliat * on the dissolution of tlic body, beyond the cud of Jiis lifcj 
neither gods nor men slvall see him \ was gradually rcjdacert by 
a divinity ever present to the liearts of tlie faitlifui, with his cars 
open to tlitir prayem, and served by a hierarcliy of Budliisattvah 
and other heiugu, acting us mediators between him and sinfbi 
men* 

m a word, the veneration for a dead Teacher paased into the 
worship of a JivEng SavifJUT* That, fio far as J. undcratan^L the 
matter, is the essential djifference betAveetj the old Indian Buddliiam^ 
the so-called Hlna-yiina, and tlie newer Buddhism or ^ah£-ySna. 
Although the delegates to KanisJilea’s Council were classed ollldaily 
as Hlnayanists, the popular cult of the time unqueafionably was 
the expression of Mulihyunist ideas, wliich were formulati;d and 
propagated by iS^^urjuna, wiio was to some extent the contem¬ 
porary of Jiaidsb.ka* 

The age from a. i>. 103 to ST'S, during wiiicli Palmyra IlourisIkCd 
as the chief emporium for the Comniei-ce between Bast and 
and the Kushan kings tided in nortli-western India, may be taken 
as marking the time when tJlC Mainly ana system was dcveloiicd 
and the art forming its outward expression, attained its highest 
achievement. It is iiardlv necessary to add that the movements 
.of the Iiuman mind never lit themselves into accurately demarcated 
chronological eompartmenis, and that all evolutions, aucli as that 
of the newer Buddhism, have had their beginnings long before 

* I agree with Laden? tli&t in tlws Ara inscrEptloa Kattishka tonk tlie title 
oE t but, as It h possible to dispute the rcaHiiig, 

it la better not to lay stress upon it. Kanishka's acctimuLaCed titles imply 
a claim to the soverei^ty of the four quarters oF the world (.Stteiingstcr. 
d* Brtitsfi. Aha^ der It'wsenncfta/len, p. 
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the proces.? of chftn^e becotnes clefirly visible. The iigorous doo 
trine of i:Jio catliesit form of BuddliJam was too chiiiy to retain 
a liold upon the hearts of men unless w'lien W'Orrrned and quickened 
by human emotion. The Buddliisin of the people in every country 
always hue been different from tliat of the Canon^ although tl'»e 
authority of the scripturee jf5 nowhere formally disputed, WJien 
it' is said that the development of the Mnhayhiia. was mainly the 
ryault of foreign inllnonce, I 
must not be understood as 
denying that the germs of tlie 
transformed jeJigion may 
have e?;isted in India from 
a very early stage iu- tbc his¬ 
tory of tlie Buddhist elmrcii. 

Litearatui'e and art. In 
literature the memory of lia- 
nishlia is associated with the 
names of the endnent Bud¬ 
dhist writers Nagarjuna, As- 
vaglmsl^a, and Vasurnlt.ra. 

Asvaghoslia is described as 
having been a poet^ musician^ 
scholar, religio-us co'citrover- 
Eialist, and soalous Buddhist 
monkjOrth-odcsi: in creed, and 
a strict observer of discipline. 

Charnka, the most celebrated 
of the early Indian authors 
treating of medical science, 
is reputed to have been tbc 
court pliysician of Kanishka. 

Arcliitecture, with its sub¬ 
sidiary art of sculpture, en¬ 
joyed the liberal patnojiagc 
of Kanishka, who wae, like 
Asoka, a great builder. The 
tower at Peshilwar, built over 
the relics of Buddha, and 
dviehy Constructed of timber, ^ KUSlIiN KING, FROM MAT. 
stood four Im ndred feet h igJi, 

The Sir E?ukh section of Tnxila hides tJie ruins of the city built 
toy ICanislika, as yet almost unesplortd, A town in Kashmir, 
Still represented by a village, bore the ldng’'s name ; and MatliurS 
(Muttra) on the Jumna was adorned by numerous fine touildln^ 
and artistic sculptures during tlie reigns of Kajiii^hka and his 
successors, A remarkable portrait statue of Kani^ka, unluckily 
lacking the head, has been found near Mathura, with flJj7iiIc.r 
statuei of other prhices of Jiis line. Those works do not betray 
any marks of Creek influence. 

The Gandti^a. school, Miicli of the Buddhist sculpture of 
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the time of Kunifshlta anil hts^ sncufSiiors is executed iji the style 
of CJaudhara* tlie jirovEnec on tlsi; fhtn^ier iivhich ineJmled totJi 
PeahELwar and Tiixily. That style is often and propei-iy celIIkI 
Graeco-Buddkist bc&QUBe the forma of Greek art were, applied to 
Buddhist subjects, with consideruble artistic aucceas in many 
cases, IitiagcH of Buddha appear in the likeness of Apollo, the 
Yakslia Kuvera is posed in the fasliiDn of the Pliidiari ZeuSy and so 
on. The drapery foiioTva HelJcnistJc models, TJ»e style was 
tranamitted to the Far Eiiist tlirongh Chinese Tiirkistnn^ ai^d the 
figures of Buddha now made in China ftnd Japan cxJiihit liistinct 
traces of tlie IlellenSstio modes in vogue at the court of Kanislika. 
The explorations of Sir M, A, Stclu and otlict arcIiaeoiogiatK Jiave 

# proved that tiie Kliotait riigion in 

Chaneflc Turkistan wa:t the meeting' 
place of four eiviliviatinna—Greeks 
Iniliaii, Iranian Chinese—during 

the early CcnLicries of the f'hrihttan 
era, iiLcluilidg tlie rcigu of KiLTiinhlca, 
T1.IC eastward advance of the Uinuaii. 
frontier jn the days of ’J’rjujjin and 
Hadrian (a, d, t>S-J3S) was favour- 
abJe to thespreart of lichen iatic ideas 
ai^d artistic forma in India and other 

urtiata found tlicir inapErutloD in the 
aelioolf) of Pergamon, Ephesus iind 
other }>laccs in Asio -Minor ratlitr 
than, in the works of tlm earbtr nrtisitfi 
of Grctct, In otEser woriia^ tlic Gan- 
dli£ra style is Graceo-Homan^ baaed 
on the cosniopoliUn art of Asia 
Minor and Gie Homan empire as 
Head o£ Bodliisattva. practised in the hrat tiiree centuries 
of tJic Ciiristian era, Miicli of tlie 
best work in tliat lityle wms executed during tJic second century 
AkC, in the' reigns of Kanisiikii and Jluvisiika, 

Other Bculpture. Although, tile GandliElra aclii*tjl nf sculpture 
was the moat prolific, the art of otlier centres in Gio age of Kanifihka 
and HuvGhka "was not nogJigihle in cither ipiantity or qu^dity. 
Sflrnath near BcciaresK Mathura on tlie Jumna, and AmaravatT on 
the Ktislinu (Kistna) river in the Guntur District, Madr:^, offer 
many exampleN of excellent sculpture. Each of the three localities 
named had a distinctive'style. The best known works are the 
elaborate ban-rdicfl? from AmftrAvatr, more or less familiar to all 
viaitors to the Eritigji Museum from the exhibition of a series of 
specimens on tim grand etftireape of that institution. Tradition 
connects the buildings at Amarfivatl with NagSrjiifja, The W'ork 
there extended over many years, but most of it probably was 
executed in Huvishka's reign. 

Htivi'fihJka. Huvishlra- or Hushka, presumably Kaniahka^e son. 
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TvJio had governed the Jridiarii provinces foi many years on be-, 
half of ills father, tvhik-: lie -vf^a engo^^ed in distajiit wars, suc- 
ca^dad to the imperial throne about Little is known 

about the events ot his reign+ 

His eoinage^ whitli exliibits ton- 
siderable artistic merit, is oven 
more varied than tlmt of Ki> 
nisliku, and presents recognisa¬ 
ble portmite of tlm king ns a 
barly, mid die-aged or cJderly 
man witii a large nofic. The 
Yiieh-chi prinecs iind no rcsem- 
blanee to tlie ' narroTV-eyed * 

Mongolians. They were big pink- 
Taced men, built on a large scale, 
and may possibly have been re¬ 
lated to the Turks. They dressed 
in long-skirted coats, wore soft 
leatJier bootti, and sat on chairs 
In European fashiOTi+ Their lan¬ 
guage wn!i an Imnian form of 
speeoli ; and tJieir religion, as 
we have seen, was a modified 
Zoroastrianism, llie name of 
H^ivishka was associated witli a 
town in Kashmir and with a 
Buddhist mouastGiy' at MatborS. 

His coin types exhibit the strange 
medley of Greek, Indian, and 
Iranian deitiee seen on the coin¬ 
age. of Kanishka, but no distinc¬ 
tively Buddhist coins have been 
found. So far as appears, he 
Tetained possess]O'?! of tlie exten¬ 
sive territorieft ruled by Kanislika* 

His death may he dated some¬ 
where about ’a,d. 130 or IS.*!, 

He must ]\avc been an old or 
elderly man, because his inscrip- 
tioiris, wl^ich overlap tJio^e of his 
predecessor, range from tlie year 
sa to tSie year 6il of Kanishka’s 
re^al era. 

End of tke Ktisb^ empire. E 0 T> H1 & A T T V A . 

Hu vishka’s si^cccAsot waj) Vasu- 

deva I, In whose time tlie empire began to break up. The nnaiiiijer 
in wliieh the KusJian power in India eame to an end has Oot been 
clearly ascertained, but there is no doubt tfiat HuvisJika was the 
last monarch to maintain an extenaive empire uxitil bis dent]] > Such 
indications as exist coricetning the decay of the empire are clneHy 
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derivM frotn tite fitucly df coins* mid tlie 
intcrenccs drawn from material so scanty 
arc necessarily dubious. But it is certain 
tliat the coinage of tlie succcbsots ofViiiu- 
deva, Bume of wJiom bore the same name, 
bceanie ffraduaUy Persianiacd, and the 
sajrfTcstiou seems to be tea^ouabJe Hmt the 
dissolution of the Knshuct empire in India 
connected in some v^ay ’witli tlie rise 
of the Sasiianian power in a. fi. S2G, and 
the subsequent conquests of ArdaKlur 
Pri£>akan, the first Sassunian king, and ids 
Eticccssors* wiiicli are alleged to have ex¬ 
tended to the Indus, but witliont unRicient 
evidence, iStrong Koslian dyTicisti:ei:t cnn- 
tinned to exist ici Kfil^ul and tiie ncigli- 
bouring cmintries until Uio llun invEishma 
of the hftb century ; and somo]jrjnej|in]i- 
ticCi survived even until tlie Arab conquest 
of Persia in the seventh century. 

The name of Vasudevn proves tlie rapid" 
ity with "wiiich tlie Kushans had been 
diangcd into Hicidiis. Its fomii su^^Cfits 
the worsiiip of Visimu us Va^)ndcva, but 
the coins bear the iniagies of Siva and liis 
bull, wlijch hftd alfCiLdy appeared on the 
coins of Kadphises II, The history of the 
third, century, ivhether religious or poli¬ 
tical, Js) too obscure and uneertam for 
farther dificiiseion in these pages. 

Qreok influeace. Tlie question els to 
the extent of Greek, or more aceurntely, 
IleJlenistie influence upon Indian civilii*- 
tion is of interest* and always has been 
warmly debated by European Bc.holars, 
w'ho naturally desire to find links eonnect- 
]ngthcunfamiIiar dcirtgs of isolated India 
with the fauniMar Greek ideas and institu¬ 
tions to wliich Europe owes so much. It 
will be well, tJiercfore, to devote a few 
pages to the consideration of the facts 
bearing on tlie question. The trade rela¬ 
tions between the Hellenistic world and 
India which existed for centuries, and will 
be noticed presently, are not relevant in 
this connexion, yuch relations had little 
effect on the ideas or instHiutjOns of either 
India ox Europe, The business people* 
then* as they usually do in all sigcs, ennhned 
themselves to their trade ahairfi without 
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troubling about anything else. They left no recordsHand^so far aa 
appears^ did not comntunicate much inforinaticin to aeiiolarly 
j>crsoLLS like Pliny nod StmbOr If iTiodern Europe had to depend 
upon Born buy and Calcutta mei’Cbni'Lta for ita knowledge of India 
it would not kciow^ mueh. 

Effects of Al&xandor'e campafgii. Alexanders fierce 
eampaign producer! no direct cfTcctfi tipoti either the ideas or the 
institutions of India. During fits brief stay in the ba.sin of the 
Indus he was occupied almost solely with fighting, Pre-tuioablF 
he was xTcoicnibcrcd by tl^c ordmary natives of tiic regions which 
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he harried merely as a demon-like outer barbarian who hanged 
Brahmans witliout scruple and won battles by impious methode 
in defiance of the scriptures. The Indians ftlc no desire to le&rn 
from Such a person. They declined to learn from him even the 
art of war, in whitb he was a master i preferring to go on in their 
own traditional way, trusting to a “ four-fold ^ army and hosts 
of elephants. When Giandragupta Maury a swtjpt tilt Macedonian 
garrisons out of the Panjabj that w'ae the end of Hellenism on 
-Indian soil for the time. The failure of the invasion by Seleukos 
Xikator a few years later secured India from all fiirther Greek 
aggresf^ion, 

Maiirya civilisation. Then followed seventy or eighty years 
of peacefLil. friendly intercourse between the Mntirya court and the 
Hetlenistic prinees of Asia and Afrieaj to which "we are indebted 
for the valuable account of the Maurya empire compiled bj 
Megastlienes. His book does not indicate Any trace of Hellenic 
influence upon the political or social institutiofift of India, On 
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tliffl ^Qnti'ary^the close of idle testaitiony recorded by 

tliy Greek ambasBiitdor with the stalcincaLsi of the Sanskrit bfiijks 
|jroves clearly tlmt tlie Mmiiya governtneiit niariagecl its alTairs 
after ita o’^vn'jfatiJtion general accordance ’with liindii tinditionj 

* borro win|r aometliing from Persia 
blit notliing fronii Greece, Kven 
\ tlieMOriiryacoiTuigcContinirwl to 
% be purely Indian, or at any rate 
J Asia tic, In cEiuractcr, Asokai riid 
f not care to in) its to the l>eantifnL 

_ Bactrian insnc-s. or to follow 

Greek exaenpic by juittiag his 
Coin of HiivjFjbJfiir irnafic and stipcrjicrijitinn on labs 

ooitbSp Ifc was content to ii-sc 
the primitive piincli-marked, cast^ or rndcly h truck coins wJiicJi 
had formed tlio cnvrcncy of India before his time. 

In the domaiin of the fine ai'ts Home iniliciitions of tiie onemtioii 
of Greek example and good tfu;tc may 1 mi discerned, llie bigEi 
<]iLality of Maurya sculpture clc&rly was due to the luitapy bleading 
of Indian, Iranian^and Hcllcnie factors. 

It is reaporuible nlso to connect Afloka'fi preference for the use 
of stoat ia btailding and sculpture with tbt upportunitltfi wliich lie 

® cnjoyod for studying the 
HeJienistic practice of work* 
lag in permanent material. 

^he design of Ind ian bui Id^ 
ings, so fiiras js known,ra^rely 
owed any thing to Greek prin¬ 
ciples, but tl^e excavation^ 
at Taxiln suggest, or perhaps 
prove, that in sorne cases 
Coin of Vafiudivn, Greek modeis may have been 

, imitated in tliat region. 
Columns of the Ionic order undoubtedly were iasertcrl in Taxiian 
buildings, Taxila, however, wfi!) lialGfo reign and only half* Ind inn, 
so that practices considered legitimate tiitrc would not Jmve iiccn 
approved in the latcrior proviaccs. 

Demotrios and Dthera, Direct ci>atact between the Hellenistic 
states aad the PanjS,ti was brought about early in the second 
Century u. c,, forty or fifty years after Asoka^s death, by tlic 
Conqucfite of the Bactrian sovereign Demetrios, ‘ King of the 
Indians h The eJephant^s head on his coins is & recora of Ids 
Indjaa connexions. A little later we find a king with the Greek 
name of Pantalcon striking coins in the Sfjuare Indian shape, 
copied from the indigenous coinage of Taxi la. About the same 
time A^athokles also adopted bilin^jual legends, first employed by 
Demetrios, giving his regal style in both Greek and a kind of 
Prakrit. The Indian tongue is irEcribed in BralunT, an ohl form of 
the script now called Nagarl or Deva^iigarT. Bilingual legends 
continued to be used by many .kings. 
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Codji typss^ AiitialkidH^ ftr 140-iaO E.c,). the king of 
•who sent Heliudoros as envoy to the Raja 0^ lie^^^|agar, adopted 
the Indian standard of weight for his coins. Tiie idea of striking 
coins witli two dieSj obverse and reverse^ one side bearing the 
ettigy and titles of the king, was 
foreign to Indio^ and was gra¬ 
dually adopted by Indian princes 
tnimitation of the issues minted 
by dyifestits of foreign origin— 

Sakas, Parthians^ ‘Vueh-eliT^ aud 
tlic rest. Indian artistsj ivlio 
attuined brilliant success in 
otJ^CT fields, i^Cver cared greatly 
about clie-cuttii^g, and oonsc- Coin of Pantiloon. 

iienily never prod need a really 

lie coin. Tlie boat Indian coins, being u few gold pieces struck 
by the Gupta kings before and after Arl'>. 'i[K> under tlie influenee 
of western models, fUtliougli good, are not lirst-rdte. And do not 
bear co-nipariison with tJic ningnifictnt dlyii of tile earlier Bactrian 
kings, not to sj>eak of Syraeusun 
inastcrpiecea. 

Ihdo - Boiman gold coinage. 

Tile Yuch'cbi, Indo-Sicytiiiaia, or 
Kushan kings of the first and second 
centuries a. c. evideatiy tnaEntained 
active trade communicaHons with 
the Roman empire, then far ex¬ 
tended eastwards r Henco we had 



Cojh of A^sithokles. 




an icrimfstakablc copy of the Iiead of cither AngusticN or Tiberius 
on certain eoinji of Kadpliisefi 1, wlio secnisto ba'i’e made an alliance 
witli ITcrenaios, the last Greek king of Kubul. Kadphisos 11 carried 
much further his imitation of Romftn usage by striking an abundant 
and excellent issue of 
gold coiofi agreeing close¬ 
ly with the Caesariitn 
in weight and not 
much inferior in fmeness. 

Imported Rcurmn coEos 
have becir often found 
in tJie I^anjflb, Kfl,bu], 
and j^cighbouring terri¬ 
tories, but tlie bulk of 
the considerable inflow 

into India of Roman Coin of Mem. 

gold, as testiiled to by 

Pliny in a. i>, seems, so fur as the northern kingdom was con¬ 
cerned, to have been molted down and reJssued as orientalized 
aurei, iirst hy Kadphisce II, and odterwards by Kanishka, Huvjaliko, 
and Vleudevar In peuinsular India the Roman aureus oirculated 
as currency, just as thu British sovereign now passes current in 
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inaiiy laads. Tlic go Id indi jf eiioiis curttncy of tlie soytli, iiitmd ti ecd 
apparciitly at a Jater date, has never had any connexion witii 
European models. 

Greek script and gods. Kanishka, Hnvishka, and Vasndeva 
used for their coin legends the Kiiotunese Jan^^ua/rc, a near relative 
of the Saka totigue, but engraved it in a form of Greek characters 
only* JFor some rtascm or other they did not muc aciy Asiatic 
script. The stranfre iniTCturc of deities found in tlie coin types 
of Kanishka and Huvishka and tliC pccutiaiillefi of the ^Oaeco^ 
Buddhist school of sculpture have been suJIlcientiy discnsi^cd 
above. The presiimc<! influence of llelicnistie polytheism on the 
development of the later BuddJiisni has also been cxaudiiedh 
The evidence of all khids shows that, while forei|'[icTS like Hclio^lorittfl 
were read^y to adopt Indian gods, the Indians were slow^ to wursliip 
Greek deities. Tlie few Gret:k deities nanied on Lhe Kanishka 
and Huvishka coins bclunge<l also to the Persian pantinion and 
were taken over from the Partliians. Tlie tenficney certainly 
was f[)r I[i(TO"GreGk iirinces and people to beeoiiie IliiifiuiKC'fi, 
rather than for the Indian Kajhs aiitl tlieir suljjec'ts to become 
Hclleniaedh Tile BraluuaiiH were well able to talic care of tJiem- 
selvtp! and to keep at ftriiPw iCTigrtii any foreign nutionti wliieli they 
did not wish to assimilate. 

Scanty traces of Gfook rul$'^ The visible tmeeft of tlie long- 
eontinued Greek juTe on tlio uurtU-west.erTH frontier of India are 
surprisingly scanty, if the coin legends be exclude^! from eonshhira^ 
tioa. No inscription in the Greek language OF script lias yet {1017'} 
been found, and the Greelc names occurring in inscriptions are 
few, perhaps half a dozen. Two records, one of which comes from 
Taxita, mention the District OITieer serving under some Indo- 
Greek king by the designation of ‘ meridareli ' a 

detail which indicates the use of Greek for oHiciJiI purposes to 
a certain extent, Greek must have been spoken at the courts of 
the ludo-Greek kings, hut the language does not seem to have 
spread among any Indian nation. The exclusive use of a Greek 
script f.o exprefts Ktj.utanci^o Jegends on tlie coins of I^nishka and 
his successors may be due, as iiafs been suggested, to Kbotanese 
having bpen flrsb reduced to writing in. tite (xteek cliarneter, Tlie' 
Greek lettering on tlic coins docs not imply a pjjjjiilar knowledge 
of the Greek alphabet. Only a small proportion ul the Indian 
population has ever been able to read coin Icgt^nds, wbatcvct tl^c 
language or script might be. The coins of the rulltig power for 
the time' being are accepted. as eurnency without the slightest 
regard to the inscriptions on them. 

Sumirjajryd To sum up, it may be said that Greek or IIel1cn'< 
istic influence upon India was slight and superfleial, much less 
in amount than I believed it to be when tlie aubject hrst attracted 
me thirty years ago. If any oonaiderable modification of the Indian 
rellgiona was effected by contact with Hellenism, Buddhism 
alone was conecmrd. Jainism and BrahmaiiJCal Hinduism remain¬ 
ing untouched. The remarkable local school of Graeco-Buddhist 
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(Sculpture in the Gaiodfj&ra frontier pro vines, which wa& imitftted 
to Aope extent in the interior, perni;nientJy determined tile tjpe 
of Chinese and Japanese Huddhist iniiigea. Some details of Mellcn- 
istie ornament became widely difTuficd tiironghoiit India. . An 
undeflnablc hut, I thhikf real" element of Greek feeling may be 
discerned in tJ^e excellent scuipture of Aioka'si age,. If any buildings 
On a Greek plan were erected they were apparently confined to 
Gandhara, Indian artists never produced fine coirL-dleis+ Any 
at all ^ood were copied from or SEiggeeted by Graeco-llonian 
modoU. The Greek language never obtained wide curreney in 
India, but most Jiavo been lESed to some CA-tciit at tJ^e courts of 
the border priiices with Greek names. Many of those princes 
must buve been of mixed blond. ^Tbc Indo-Ifactrian Greeks’, 
it has been said, ‘ were the Goanese of antiquity.’ The early 
iTLEiincal knowledge as expounded by CJraraka, Kanishka’s physician, 
Jiiis been suppoRt^d to betray some aequniutance with ilie works 
of Hippocrates, but tiie proof does not seem to be convincing. 

Long after the period treated in this cliapter, western ii^fluencc 
again made itself felt in Intlian art, literature, and seienee during 
the rule of Gie Gupta emperora, TJiat subject will be noticed in 
due coui'se. 

Commerce hy land. Some reference lias been made to the 
commerce between India and the Reiman cmpjte during the rule 
of the Kushan kings. The overland commerce of India with 
western Asia dated from remote times and was conducted by 
several routes across Persia, Mesopotamia, and Asia Minor. Be¬ 
tween A. Ur 105 ftnd 37S the principal depot of tlie trade w^as 
Palmyra or 'Tadmor in Syria. Tlic CliineiHi silk trade followed 
the same roads. 

Commerce by sea. The sea-borne trade of tlm peninsula 
witlr Europe througlii Egypt docs not seejn to have been eonafder- 
able before the time of Claudios, when the course of tlie nion&oons 
is said to have become keown to the Roman merchants. But 
a certain amount of comn^eifcc with Egypt must have existed from 
much earlier days. In SO n. c. we li;ear of a missirm to Auguetus 
ftrom ‘ KiPg Pandion thy Pflndya king of Madura In the far 
eoutl^r During the first and second centuries of the Christian 
era tlic trade between southern India and the Boman empire was 
extensive. Merchants could soil from un Arabian port to Mti^iris 
or Cranganore on the Malabar coast in forty days during July 
and August and return in December or January after traiasaeting 
tlieir business. There is reason to believe that Roman subjects 
lived at Mu 7 Jrie and other towns. Tlic trade was cliccked, and 
perbape temporarily stopped, by Caracalla^'s maa.mctcof the people 
of Alexandria In a. d. 215, iPayment for tiie Indian gaod& vi'as 
made in aurei^ of whieh large hoards liave been fouod. 

Goods and ports. The goods most sought by the foreign 
visitors were pearls from the fisberits of tlm Tfimrajparni river in 
Tinnevelly ; beryls from several mines in Mysore and Coimbatore ; 
corundum from the same region i gems of various kbads from 
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CeylOrtS and pep pet ivilli fjthcr spkes from tlie MalEtbai coast, 
Thf liJtt is not The two principal ports on the Malabar 

coafit were Mu?i[ris or Crangaaorc, and BaKarai or Vaikkami* 
the liavcn of Kottayamj now' in tJie Trftvancore State► Korkai 
on tliu Tamraparni river ■was tlie principal tmat of the pearl trade. 
Pahiir, alfi-o called Pukar or KavtrTpaddlnain, then at tlic nxactli 
of the Kaverl {Clanvery) rl^'cr, was for some tltne a rich aiwl prosper' 
otiH p<trl:. Itj with tile oth.tr ancient ports in that rtpon, is now 
dosoJnte, a gradual elevation of tJie land having changed tile 
coast-line. 

The Tamil istafoeHi The Tamil states of tlic far south became 
wealthy and prosporons in virtue of llieir valuable foreign trade, 
and attained a high degree of material civilization at an early 
j>criO[L Megaatlicncft hcani of tlic power of tlie Pftnflya kingdom, 
and tiie ntimcK td' the states are mentioned in Asokii's c:clicL^. 
Boundaries varied much from aj;c to but tlirt'o principal 

powers, tJic IMndya, Cficra or Kerala^, and Cluhia, wtu\^ always 
rceognize^i, Asoka named a fourtii minor liJnguhnji, the Ker^tJa- 
putru, absorb{:rl HitbBcqiicnlly in tlie Pundya reaha, whicii Wiiui 
reputed the moHt anoient <d tlic NtiLtcNT aiul may be deseribod 
rouglily as embracing titc Mmiurfl and TimtcvtUy Dijitriefj;, Tiie 
Kerala or t la era kingflom included flic Midabar Utstricl wiLli tlie 
modern Cochin and Truvaneore iitates* and-sometinu:£ extended 
eastward^;. The Oliola kingdom oceupienl tlic Coromandel or 
Madras coast. Cotton cloth formed an important item in tlie 
commerce of the Ciiolns^ who maintained an active fleet* which 
was not afraid to sail as fur as the mouths of tlie Iruwaddy and 
GangeSj or even to the islands of the Malay Archipelago. 

Tamil litavaturs* During the earlj' centuries of the CJiristUia 
era Tainh the language of all the Inn^doms named, Malayularn 
not having liitn coitie into being. A rich literature grew up, of 
which tlic golden age may be assigned to the first three centuries 
A. d. Madura may be eullud tiic literary capital. The period 
indicated produced tlirce works of special merit, the ‘ KuraU 
(CuTul), tlie ' Epic of the Ai^kktand the * Jcwchbclt \ The 
* Kuml ^ is described as being ‘ the most venerated and p<.>pular 
book soutFi of tJse Godavari . . . the literary treasure, tlif; pocMc 
mouthpiece, the Jiighest type of verba] ami Jinoral exeellcuce among 
the Tamil people h The autlior tauglit ethical doctrine of singular 
purity and beauty, which cannot, so far as I know, he equalled in 
the Sanskrit literature of the north. A few stanaas from Governs 
excellent versions may bo quoted : 


LOVE 

LovcltK natures, cold and liard. 
Live for self aloue. 

Hearts where love abides regard 
Self as scarce their own. * , , 
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Where the btuSy hath a eou], 
IjOVC Imtii gone before ^ 
Where Jio love railte the whole, 
Dufct it is—no more. 


PATIENCE 

How "ood arc tJiey who bent with ecom 
Ana lliLnk not to leturn it i 
Tlicy’re like tlie earth tliat ^iveth ooro 
To those who dig and hum it. . . . 

Though men sKould injure yoiij their patn 
yhoulcl lead thec to compuBsaioUt 
Do nouglif hnt fiosNt to thcn> again, 

Else Jook to ti)y trnnsffivBsiou. 

Dynastic history. No continuous nftTrative of political 
events in. tJie Tamil kitigdoma cam be conHtmcttd for the period 
dealt with iu Diis ciiapter^ or, indeed^ until conturicB later. But 
tlie literature ^ives a few glin^psica of dynastic Jiistory^ Khrikkal 
Or KjirikCuliid the earliest known Cliola king, whose mean dato may 
be taken as a.u, 100, contemporary witli Kadphisos II, is ertfiited 
with tlie foundation of Puhkr or Pukar, and with tlic ccmstructionr 
of a hundred miles of embankment along the Kaveri river [Cauveiy J* 
huilt by the labo-ui of captives from Ccylou, Almost continual 
wTir Tvith tlie island princes in a leading feature in the story of the 
Tamil kingdoms for many ceuturieSr It need liavdly be added that 
the tings fought among them selves still more coniinuouflly,. The 
first hiKtorical PSndya king was contemporary more or less exactly 
witli Kitiikala Chola’s grandson, with a certain powerful Chera 
monareh, and with Gajabnlm, Idng of Ceylon, who reigned in 
the last quarter of the second century, and gives the clue to the 
clironologv. After that time no more dynasitic history is posHible 
until tlie jhiJinvas make their appearance in the fourth century. 


SYNCHRONISTIC TABLE OF TUii hTOHlillCrN DYNASTIES AND 
THEIR CONT’ieMBORARIES 

(Alt Indiin dates of oveutF: arc merely dipproximate) 


T!h 0. 

Ch 2rE0-2*tJlH 
c. 2152. 
C.liTlfl. 
C 

c. IQO-iaO. 
e. 174 -HjO. 

c, leo-ico. 

a. 140-iao. 


c. ise. 


RcvnltF! of Baetria uni Partbii!, 

Dentil of A.'ioltl. 

Hccfipnition of Boctrlan indcpendcnee, 

DcinctrioB, ‘ King of the Indiaos \ 

PuntLileon and Agathoktes, kings of ToxHa. 

WeisEern migration of the Great Yueh-chi from Clurui. 
Menander (MiUnda), Ifing of Kabul. 

Antialkidas* king of Ta:j;jla; Hclioklcs, la&t Greek king of 
Daetrla ; Invoslona of Sukas, 

Conquest of kingdom of Tasila by Mithridates I, king of 
Parthia. 
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n. c. 

fl. I£a-ii0r Hfitmm of CliEinjt-K’icn t-fl Chicia^ 

c. AIiLUGii, ^Eika or IrtdCh-lVrtEimii nl AriiclinRc^ ClisiJ 

l^iEiJiibj, ncc. 

c. 38- Aiccs 1 aoc. In same ; 5S“BT', cpoeli of Viknicna cnt. 

at)+ coniiiicst of Egyjjtr 

A. D. 

I4r Au;Ti[gtu3 Caesar (^icel t TiIiltIhr, Rnmim einjicmr. iwr. 

C. 2[>-^S. <jOndor)licnws (GontlniTljiin™, ic.J ; ]i:i[3|jf of Tji3i:ilaf Ac. ‘ 

pro]jabl y puccticclcn;! Azti; I In 
23. End of IfirsE Hsm clynnity of diirtn. 
c,4U. KudpEnscs I {I'tojuila Kara KdiluhiaoSj KiiHli^n, bwnisiit 
kilTJ* of eiJ tJi« Great Yiioli-clji. 

41. CEemiiLM]ii, L^nnau erapeTOr^ efe. 

{•. 4^. 1 RiieC'L'tidGcL ^kufktEoplu^rrvON uiTik^illtt 

c. It fir 78. of LviidikEliiu^R I. 

78. V KaLcB]klti»L';‘i It lle^Ch ; e[H»eIt of tliO riiikji (tji. 

CJiijitfiO tinjieror. 

c. i}f>r i>efi:iiitot KikB filbiHiL'iH IJ Biy CJiElleM' ^Mtenif. 

TrEijiiLL, [titmtia ensjKn hr, siee. 

].»3, KuiC nf 1‘LLlmyra to iragifirtikiiee. 

£1. Ttct. iJcatl'L of KildpEll33f:H ]I. 
c. HO-28. ? Tht ^ Nametefs jri N+W. IrkEltn. 

TTn. Coiifpiiest of MeAOEH>tiiLriiiL'L liy TffijLLii. 

I IT. ITiKlruuij llfunani em|)eiro!fH nec. j ret rthewtssioii of f^IeiiopotEimi e. 
Ch J2£>. Kanishlm Kti-'shiln (7 LiUtEc Yueh-cliiJ ace.; yestr 1 of Jiw 
rcftniil em. 

c. T2flt Sarntith InserEptton of Knn1s3^kri fyenr ,1). 
c. 188. Manikyala inseriptioifi ol KuiiLsli}^ (yenr IS); Antonin ler 
P ins, Roman cmfrtinor, ace. 

Cr 744-30'+ Va.'^ishkft, (7) son and vreeregal eolleagne of KaEiitlikii in 
ImUfi (year £4 to {71 dO). 

c. 73CMi3+ Hiivlajika, {7) son and vloercgal colleague of Xanislika in 
India {years 30-42]. 

c. 167. Ata, JoserLption of Kanislika {year 41); Marciia AurcEius, 
Roman emjwjror^ ace. 

c. lOS. Huviidika sueoeeded Kanisiika as Kusliun emperor, 
c. IflS. Vii£udev;i I acc. 

103+ +Scpl[miLis ScveniSj Roman emperor^ aev. 
c. 104-378+ lEjaoriptions of Vasitdeva I {yciiris Ti-DW). 
c. 320* Death of Vastideva T. 

320. Ratabllslrmcjit of Sassonian dynasty of Pomia by AndashTr 
or Aftasfirxes 1. 

avi- Sh&|>uc fSapor) I aee. in Perain. 

3T3+ Destruction of Paiinyra by Aiirdtan. 

AlTTHOltlTlEJi 

Refereikoca in addition to those in E. U. 7/ {7014) mSglit iw jji v^Jn to 
cuimemuii papers In the .1. R. A. S. and other periodicorls. whicb it would 
be tedious to apeeify. SpeeiaT attention may be directed to Sit Jorrw 
MAitaHAx.i.’'$ artielea on Toxlla in J. P. II. S.^ voJ. iii, and Ann. Tfep. 
Ay 7jid!fl,/o7-1012-13. The exploration of the site wil) continue for yeara. 
Another notable contribution la Professor Sten KoNow^a paper 
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* Indasslcytli ’ in d. kr/nigL i^r^sa. Akad, dcr ^^isseti^ 

stJdfl/ftfttj I'JlClj a co[»y of which I was I^rtuitatc enough bo rccEivc throu^ 
an oIEitJal cliuiinoJr The Besa&^ar ^3^j[]ar is diacusBcd in Av^n. A. E.^ 
Tnrfiffj /or lyiMi-HSp in A. S.^ Wenicrti Circlt, /or 19J4-15, and 

Amu liep. A. India^for 

Biiddhiit Cftijw, a good hook hy ii. F. Jonr^S'nON (Murray, 1&T3J, contains 
valimhle oheenrations on the. dcvolopment of Maha;V'i[sa doctrinca in India 
at an oarJy date frofn Hlnayana disciLssioas and disputes. ProreF.-wr 
PoifsSTN (liacouraes exiiaustivcly on Bodliisattvas ta ITustirigs, 

, Itsi. caid Eifiics, s. o. 


CHAPTER 4 

The Gupta period j a golden age ; (itcraturc, art, und science ; Hindu 
renaissance; the Huns ; King Haralia.; thL- Chafnkyup ; dispnlcr in 
nortliem India. 

definite cJuNUiology from a.d. 3£0. The transition from the 
unsettled and hotly disputed liiatory of tlie foreign dynasties to 
the comparatively serene utiuospliere of the Gupta period is no 
less ngrt table to tSie historian tljftit tl^c si mi Jar mssage from the 
uncertainties of the Nauda!^ to the aAcertained verities of tlie 
MauryaSr In both cases tlie experience is like that of a man in an 
Open boat suddenly gliding from the misery of a choppy aea out¬ 
side into tlie calm water of a harbour. 

The chronology of the Gupta period^ tuking that period in 
a wide sense as extending from a, i>. S5iO, Or fn round numbers 
from A. w. 300, to A, n, O-t-T, or tile middle of the seventh century, 
i .5 not only certain In all its main outlines, but also precise in detail 
to a large extent, except for the latter half of the sixth century. 

It is pt>Si«ible, tlierefore, to construct a continuous narrative 
of the history of northern and western India for the greater part 
of tlircci centuries and a iialf, witlmut tlic embELrrasfimcn.t wlircli 
clogs all attempts at narrative when the necessary clironoJogical 
fraincvi'urk is insecure. 

Rise of the Gnipta dynasty. The exact course of events which 
brought about the collapse of tJic Iiido-Scythian or Kushan etupire 
in Imlia at some time in the third century H not known. The 
disturbed stiite of the eountry seems to be tlic explanation of the 
lack of contemporary inscriptions or othef memonaJs of the time, 
and of the lajpeless’confusjion of tradition as recorded in hooks. 
Many independent states nniJit have been formed when the control of 
a paramount authority was withdrawn. The Liclichhavift of Valjilli, 
last heard of in tlic days of Buddha, now emerge again after eight 
hundred years of silence. It would seem that the clan or nation 
must have obtained possession of PStaliputra, the ancient imperial 
capital, and have ruled tliero as tributaries or feudatories of the 
KusIi^uSt wlitoae licad ^quarters were at Peshawar. Early in the 
fourth Century a Liehcuhavi princess gave lier hand to A H&jiv in 
Magadha .who bore the historic name of Chandragupta. Th* 
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ma-trirtionial JiJlinnce "MFitli tJvc Lichchliavis so tnliafits&d his poivei 
th.at he wns able to cxtenrl hia dorainion over ChidJi as wtU us 
Magadhnj and alon.^ the Gauges as far els Prayag or AUalmhEtd. 
ChaadraguptU tccOgitisiMl his dependence on liis vrife^s ]>eople by 
striking kin coins in tlic joint nanicB of Idinsclf, his ^|ueen 
(Kumara Dfivik and the Liehcblmvi nution^ He fdt Jiiinself 

suPleiontiy ■important to be jua- 
tified in estahlisihng a new eru, 
the Guplu^ of Tvlrich the year i 
ran from February £6* 320, pre^ 
sumabJy the date of Ills entlironc- 
ment or CDronatioiij to March 3 3* 
321, Tlie era continued in use in 
partH<>f liidju hfrsevernl centnrieH. 
The reign of Gliundragiiptu 1 wus 
CQ-inofChandnsgiLptal, i^3n>irt., and may he ussninet! to 

iiuvc ended aboii h a, u . 33(h Jlis 
jj[ML and ftueeesi^.tr ivas alwayn curefol to descrilH^ JiiinsE^lf els l>eing ■ 

' the son of Lht; daughter of 13ic J^ieJieliJiavi a forTiniiii implying ■ 
the aeknowledgcmcnt tliat Jiis royal authority TViVi derived from 
his mother. 

Sacnudragpipta. Samndragiipta, tlie second Gupta monarch,^ 
who reign cd for fortji^ or fifty years, was out tjf tiic lUost rc^narkuble 
and accomplished kings recorded in Indian hiitoi'y+ lie iicidertotsk 
and succeeded in aceomplisliing tlic k^rmidable tasl^ of uraking 

himself tiie parntnoant power in 
Indiii. He spent bionic ytiaru first 
in thoronglily snLu'iiting such 
princes in the Gnngclic plain 
declined to acknowledge ills au¬ 
thority. He then brought tho 
wild forest tribes under control, 
and finally executed a military 
Cbln of SimiicdTagitiJtc. IJ'rogreHstJiroiigh tlic Deccan, ad'- 

lloi'se'suei'itloe typu. vnntirig fiu far Into tEic ]>eiii]naila 

lliai Jit eanie into Lwiullict witli 
Uie Pallav^a rider of iCilnehT (GonjecvcTEim) near Muiinus, He then 
turned westward and cainc iioine through lUiuncEesJi, nn dmiht using 
the road which passed Asirgarit. TImt wonderful expedition must 
have lasted at least tw^o or three years, Kaniudrngiipta did not 
attempt to retain permanently h,i(5 conciuosts to tl^e fioutli of tlie 
Narbada, being content to ixsleivc lioniuge from the vanquished 
princes and to bring back to fds capital a vast golden treasure. Me 
celebrated the anvamcdfia or liorsc sacrifice, wliicli had been long 

^ That seems to me the natund iuterprcLation ol the coin iegenclB. 
!Mr, Ailnn. of the BritLsli Mustnm, regards tlie ciiins Eis havinglx;en struck by 
Samudragapta In honour of hia parentt, a view which I cannot accept. 

* Kaclia fKacha), who struck a few gold coijis, may have intervened for 
a few months, if h^ was diF^inct frorn Samudragupta ; but the best opinEon 
is that they were identical. 
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In fibeyancfi, in order to mtirk tho sucee&sCul assertion of liifj claim 
to impcriEvl ran it, and struck interesting gold medals in com- 
memOration of tiie event. 

Samudragupta’B aertpireH. At the close of Samudragupia’s 
triumphal career his einjthc—the greate.st in India since the days 
of Asoka—exteniJed on the norti; to the base of the mountains, 
hut did not include TJ^c eastern limit probably was tJie 

Brahmaputra. The Narbada may be regaRled as the frontier on 
H the BontJi. TJie Jumna and Ghamhal tivors innrkcd tile western 
limit of the territories directly under tlic imperial govtrnmcntj but 
various tribtU states in the Pan jab and Mfll'wS, occupied by tlic 
Yaudheyas^ Malavas, and otiicr nations^ enjoyed autonomy under 
tlie protection of the paramount power. 

Tribute was paid and homage rendered by the rulers of five 
frontlet kingdoms, namely Sarnatata, or tlic delta of the Bralnna- 
putra ; Davaka, fK^rhaps Eafitcrn Bcngjrl; ICamaru[]», roughly 
equivalent to Assain ; I-Cart.rJputa, probably repreflented by 
Kuma^m and Chtriiwul ; and Ueju"], 

Relations with foreign powers. SannuTragiijrta fbrtlier 
claims that he received lespcctliil service from the foreign Kush an 
princes of tJic north-west^ whom lie grouped together as ‘ Saka 
chiefs and even from the Sinhalese.^ It is clear, therefore, that 
Jdsi name was known and bcncmred over the whole of India proper* 
He did not attempt to carry JdJ arms acroas the Sutlaj or to 
dispute. tJie authority of the Kufjhan kinga who contimicd to rule 
in and beyond the Indus basin. The fact of the cxiEitcriee of 
friendly relations with Ceylon about a. o* 3fl0 is confirmed by 
a Qiinese historian who reiates that King Meghavarman of Ceylon 
{e. S53-T0J sent an embassy with gifts to Samudrngupta and 
obtained his permission to erect a splendid monastery to the 
north of t]i.o holy tree at Bbdli Gaya for the use of pilgrims from 
tile j-'Jland* Thy extensive mound wJvicb mark^ the site' of the- 
building has not yet b£>cn excavated. 

Fersonnl guilts. Satiiudragupta 'vag a mart of tjcecptional 
personal eapaeity and unusually varied giftii. His skill in music 
and song is commemorated by certain rare gold coins or medals 
which depict the king seated nti a eoneh playing the Indian lute 
(nfJEd). He was equally proficient in the allied art of poetry, and 

' Tlic prejit fnaeriptiou. wlilcli records in line 2n the reiulcrEng or ' acts 
of rcHficctruJ Ecrvice * by ' Eaivuputra-Sl^aln-SliallatUI&liabl.iiiika-mtirnTI- 
dafl, SioliLilcsc, and otlicrs^, imist \x mter^iretcd in the Ji^t of modeni 
reacareli oh mciioing that tlio civilities wCrc- tcnd'eried hy MeghnvarmWi * 
kinsot Ccylnn, and by sundry KusliiiTi princca of tlic nortj^-wcst, described 
collectively as ^ Salta'munuidQS&r ' Sjtka c]>iefs^ wbo used the styles 
of Dnivaputra ( = Chmrge ‘Son of HmivcuS lillii, or ‘king’'; eud 
Shah amis] fftlii nr of Kings’'. is a genitive pluml, See 

Konow'a paper hb citeil in chap. 3. The Pur&nus ir^t the MurundaE aa 
distinct from the filakas, bi]t cynginohy the word meant simply *eLie-f 
Chinese tmrng. In pmttice the name Murunda WAS employed to deojete 
a section of tlie Sakiis. 
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is said to liavc com[>oyed numeroTis workB ’^ortliy of tiie leputation 
of a profcsaional autlior^ lie took much delisht in the society 
of the Jeamed, ivhoae sc■rvi<^cs lie engoged in tlio defence of tiic 
Bacred^ scriptpces. Although iiimsell' a Brnhinanical Hindu with 
U special devotion to Vigbnu, like the other members of his house, 
tliut fact did not prevent him 
from BhO''V'infr fiivoiir in his 
youtli Id Vasubatirihu^ tlie cclc- 
hnited Ruddhist autJior. 

The exact date of Samndrsi- 
^jjta’jg dentil in not known ■ 
but he certainty lived to an ad¬ 
vanced age^ and ’wJicn he passed 
aw^ay iaul enjoyed a reign of 
appurcTitiy u nintc rrnpted pro s- 
parity for noiirEy fmlf a century. 

Chandragupta H, About 
A-. Ti. ■U71> lie was succeeded by a son specially selected as the most 
wortliy of the crown^ who astsumed Ins f^mnd father’s mime and is 
lliereforc known to liistory ai^i Chandra^upta TI, loiter in life 
lie took tile ailditional title of VikrajmtidityiL (' Sun. of power ’b 
■w'liich was assficitLted by tradition with the lUi]S. of Ujjain who is 
believed to have defptcd the Sakas and cstabJished the Vikrama 
cm in 38-57 b.c. It is possible-that siicli a Rajh may really have 
cxistedj ulthouf^h the tradi¬ 
tion has not yet been veri¬ 
fied by tiic difioovcry of in- 
scriptionst oninsj or monu¬ 
ments. The popular legends 
concerning ^Raja "Bikmm’ 
probably have been coloured 
by indisitinct memories of 
Chand ragupta Hi wliOBepriii- 
cipal riii-iitaty achievement 
wsiS the conquest of MEtlwa, 

Gujarat, and Surilshtra or Kathiawar, countries which had been 
ruled for several centuries by foreign Saka chiefs. Those chiefe^ 
who liad been tributary to tlic Kushdnsi called. thenifielvcB 
SatrapH or Greti-t Satraps, The conquest was etfected between 
the yefir.*; a., d,- 888 and 401. 3D 5 may be taken as the mean date 
of tJie operations, which itucst liave lasted for several years* The 
advaoco of the imperial arms involved the subjugation of the 
Maluvas and certain other tribes which had remained out&ide 
the frontier of Samiidragupta, aUboii|fh enioving liis protection. 
HudrasimSia, the last of the Satraps, wels killedr A scandalous 
tradition, rooorded by an autlior ef the seventh century, afUtmcd 
that the king of the Sefcas, ^ while courting another man’s wife, 
was butchered by Chandraguptu, concealed in his mistresa's 
dress’* The reader is at liberty to believe or disbelieve the tale 
os lie pleases. 
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Trade with west j tJijaiTi. Tltc aniic^xation of the Satmps’ 
territories avhicd provlnectt of cjoccptional wealth and fertility to 
tfie iiortliem empire, wJiich Si ad liecoiiic an extremely rich and 

f kowcrfhl state at the be^^innEnff of the fifth centniy. The inctmiu 
rom l.lic CListoms duties collected at the numerous portH on tire 
■wefitern coast wiiicli ■were now brouf^lit under Guptu rule 
have been a valuable financial resourcer Frocn time iniinennirjal 


Bisaroeli (BroachJ, Sopara^ Cambay, and a innititude of otlicr 
ports had carried On an active sea-borae trade with the countries 
of tlie west, Ujjain appears bo have been the inland centre upon 
■which most of the trade routes converfred. The city, dating from 


immciiiOriel iintiqnityt whicli still rcta]ii,s its ancient nainc uii- 
changed and oxiats a^ a prtisperous town hi Siinlla^s Dmniniuns, 

_ lias becti always ret honed us one of tliu 

seven sacred Hhidm cities, little inferior to 
Pi ^ Benarew in sanctity. IjongltutUiK were 

^ T f J recki'] FHid fro ni i ts me ri il inn in uii cnen t ti ni en ► 

\ rtCV-lK favonraljlc ]>Qsition of the city I'or 

tragic evidently wivi tlic fonTniatiou f>[]tli 
Coin of Uj I ai a, of its m uteriul p rospftri ty and of tlie sa nc ti ty 

attaching to a aiCc which enjoyed the 
favour of successive ruling powtOns by whcni rtligioufl establish- 
monts of ail kinds were founded from time to time. 


The G-roat Satraps of MaharSslitra. Two distinct dynasties 
of foreign. Siaka princes using the style of Great Satrap ruled in 
vrestern India, and should not be confounded by being lumped 
together under a single designation ns the ‘ Western Satraps . 

The earlier dynasty ruled in Maharashtra or tlie region of tlie 
■w'estcriL Ghats, its capital apparently being at or near Nasik. 
The date of its establishment is not know'n, and ao far the names 
of Only two princes, Bliiimaka and Nnhapana, have been recovered^ 
but otliers may have existed. About J IT, during tlie uasiimed 
interval between the death of Kadphifics II and the ftcecasEon of 
ICanishka, an Ahdlirn king called GautarnTputra extirpated tJic 
line of Nnhapatia and annexed the domhikma of tlie dynafity, 
restriking tiielr coins. 

The Great Satraps of Ujjaiii. At nearly tlie same time, or 
probably a few years earlier, a chieftain nametl Chashtana beeamo 
Great Satrap of Malwa, witli his capita] at Ujjain. He mufit have 
been a subordinate of Kadphiscs II, His reign wan not long, and 
hi?) sou did not come to the throne. Possibly botli father and son 
may have been killed in battle, for the limes were troul>]ed. 
Chashtana^s grandson^ named Rudradamun, In or abont 
and certainly before A, o, 1S0„ won afresh for himself the position of 
Great Satrap, preSuTinably under the suzerainty of Kanisluka, and 
became the ruler of western IftdEa, including the provinces which 
the Andhra Jiad wrested from the Satrap of Maharashtra a few years 
previously. Chashtana’s su ccesso rs must have continued to be tribu- 
tariei^ of Huvishka. When the KushSn empire broke up, the rulers 
of the west, who continued to style lliemstlves Great Satraps, be- 
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came independtnti and preserved tlieir authority until tht tweuty- 
drst Great Satrap was killed by Chandragupta II at the dose of tbe 
fourth century, when his country was incorporated hi the Gupta 
empire, as already mentioned. The names and dates of the Great 
Satraps oi'Ujjaiii have been well ascertained, chiefly from coins, but 
little is known about the details of their hirtO'Xy.^ 

Character of Chandragnpta H, The principal Gupta kinga. 
except the founder of the dynaBty, all enjoyed long reigns, like 
Akbat and his BijccefiaoiTj in a later age, Chandragnpta Vjkrama- 
ditya occupied tiie throne for nearly forty years until 413. 
The ascertained facts of his career prove tliat lie was a strong and 
vigO'ruuB ruler, well qualified to govern and aiicment an extensive 
empir^t lit: lovcrl sounding Utlcjj. which pro^aimed his martial 
pnjwess, niuL was fond of depicting himBcU on Ins coins fts engaged 
jn tlic import of kings, jictsoiiai combat witl; a lion, 1-iions were 
mimerouK in tJie northern parts of the United Provinces as late as 
tlic time of BLshop Hcber in 1824, but are now found only in 
Katlilawar, The last s]ieciiucn recorded in northern India was 
killed ill the Gwalior State in iSTiJ. 

Fa-hiem, Chinese pilgritn, Tlie mdifijicnsablt chronologieaJ 
skeleton of Gupta Jiistory constructed from tlie testimony of 
TUTmerouB dated inserij>tious and coins is clothed with fieeli chiefly 
by tlie help of foreign travellers, the pilgrims from China who 
Crowded into India as the Holy Laud of Buddhiam fioni the begin- 
n.Eng of the fifth century. r'n“hiei[i Of Fa-lisicn, tJ^e earliest of those 
pilgrims, was on his travels from a. d. 30f> to 414. His laborious 
journey was undertaken in order to procure authentic texts of 
the Vinaya-pitfilca, or Buddhist books on monastic discipline* 
The daring traveller after leaving ■western Qiina followed the TOate 
to the south of tile TaklamakSn (Gobi) Dcaert, through Sha-chow 
and Lr>p-norto ILhotan,where the population was wholly Buddhist^ 
and cliiehy devoted to tlio Mahiy^na doetrine.® He then crossed 
the Painirfi witli infinite difficulty and made liis way into Udyona 
or Suwut (fiwat), and so on to Tnxila aud Punishapum or Peshawar. 
He spent three years at Fatal iputra and two' at Tamralipti, nOW' 
I'epresentcd by Tamluk in the Midnapore Uietrict of Bengal, 
In those days TacnTEiljpti was an important port. Its modem 
succcNBor is a small town at least sixty miles distant from the sea. 
Fa-lUcTi sailed frorn. Tamr»lii>ti on his return journey, going home 
by sea, and visiiting Ceylon and Java on the 'way. His stay in 
India proper* tJctending from a. n, to 4.]0, thus fell wholly 
witliin tJie limits of tlie reign of Chandragnpta If* About six ycaxfl 
were spent in the dominions of that monarch. 

The enthusiastic pilgrim was so absorbed in the religious task 
to which his life was devoteiA "that he never even mentions the 

* MucJi dilTeireiicc of OjjiniO'n has been eicpttssed doneerning tliE date 
of Nahapaua, and the question has not been settled. 

= The details of the pilgrim's route from Lopmor to Khotan imvc not 
been worked out properly by any of the translators and ore obscure; 
but lie certainly possm l.,op-nor. 
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name of any reigning sovcTeign. His leferenecs to the facts of 
ordinary life are made in h casual^ accidental ffl*lijOn, -whicli 
gnarjntecs tl^e trustworthiness of liis observations. Althoogh 
wc modems should be better plcauscd if the pious tmveiier Jiadpaid 
more attention to worldly affairs, we majr be thankful for his brief 
notes, which give a piensing and fairly vivid picture of tlie coitdition 
of the Gangcttc provinces in the reign of Oiinndm^pta 11. He 
calls the Gaogetic plain Mid-India or the Middle Kingcloin, wbich 
may bt taken aa equivalent roughly to the modern Bilifir:, t>i.e 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Malwa, and part of Hajputfina* 
The whole of Mid-India was under the rule of the Gupta emperor. 

Stato of the country. The towns of Magadha or Esontl^ Bihryr 
were large ; the people vfcre ricli and prosperous ; eharitablo 
instituttons were numerous; rcst-liouscs for A:avcllc]'R were pro¬ 
vided on the highwii.ys, and the capital po.sscsactl an excellent 
free hospital endow^ by benevolent and educated ejti7:cn3. 
Piltalipi^tra was Still a dourlsiLlrig city, specially interesting to 
Fa-liien bodncjic it pOfiscJiScd two inonastcricij—on .0 of the Ifittlcj 
and one of tJtc Great,Vehicle, where or aovcu Inmrlred juooks 
rtiiided, who were so famous for their learning tlmt ^itudents from 
all quarters attoiidc^l tlieij Jectures. i'a-hicn spent three happy 
years at the ancient imperial capital in the study of tl^c Sanskrit 
Jartguage nnd Buddhist seriptuTes. He was deeply imprcsficd by 
the palace and halls erected by Asokn. in the middle of the city* 
and still standing in the time of the pilgrim. The massive stone 
work, rielily adorned with sculpture and decorative caWing, 
seemed to liim to be the work of spirits, beyond the capticity of 
merely human otaftsmen. The ^i^tc of that palace, somewlxcrc 
in tho htaift of the modem city, has not yet been fully identified. 

Piitalipntra prohablv continued to be tho principal, myal resi¬ 
dence in the mign or Samudragupta. but tliore are indications 
that in the time of IiIje suecossior AJoflhyjl was found to be morn 
convenient as the bead-quarters of tlie gnyernment. 

In the course of a journey of aomt 300 mileti from the Indus to 
Matliura on the Jumna the travel! or j>asfied a suneefisinu nflbiddhist 
monaaterics tenanted by thousands nf monks. Matlinra alontdiad 
twenty Such institutions with three tliousiund residenift. ra-hien 
noted that Buddhism was particularly flourishing along the course 
of the Jumna. 

Administration- He Hked the cliinate and war pleased with 
the mildness of the administTatinn- He notes that people were 
free to oomc or go as they thought fit without the necessity of being 
registered or obtaining passes; that offences were ordinariiy 
punished by fine only ; the capital penalty not beinf[ inflicted, and 
mutilation bemg confined to the case of obstinate rchellion, moaning 
probably professional brigandage. Persons gtilliy of that crime 
were liable to suiTer ampi'itation of the right hand, TJie revenue 
wae derived mainly from the rent of the crown lands* ‘ land 
revenue ^ in modem language* Tlie royal guards and officers 
were paid regular salaries. 
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Habits of the people. The ButJdhi&t JUle of life was generally 
observed, 

ThtQiLglTout the royntiy’, -we are told^ 'no one kids any livins thing, 
or drinks wine, or eats oniooR or ^arlJc , . , they do not Ireep pig? or ; 
there are no dealiiigH in cattle, no butciwrs’ aliops or distill erica in. thdr 
markfit'piJMK,’’ 

The ClianddiftS or outcastes, who did not observe the ruies of purity, 
were oblige!:! to li ve apart, and were required when entering a town 
or bii:!aat' to strike a piece of wood as a warning of tlieir aj>piOacli, 
in order tliat other folk not be polluted by contact witli 

theiiir 

Those observations prove thnl; a great chnngc had occurred in 
tlie iiiantierii of the people and the attitude of tiic government 
fiince the thno of the Maury as. The jicopic of TaxiJa had had no 
HCruiile in supplying AlCKandcr with herds of fat beast* ht for the 
butcher ; even Aiiuka did not definitely forbid the slaitgliter of 
kinc ; wftilc tJio AriAas/iJiird not only treated the liquor trade as 
a legitimate source of revenue, but directed tliat pubJio-houscs 
should be niiirde attractive to customers. Pa-hien’s statements may 
be, and probably are, cxiirosaed in terjns too comprehensive^ 
and witiioat the necessary fiuabhcationsr Sacrifice, for instance, 
must have been practised by many Brahmanical Hindus, It is 
harfllycredible that in a. u. 4Ch[i, ' throughout the whold country^, 
nobody except the lowest outcnales would kill any living tiling, 
drink strong liqiior,^ or eat onions or garlic.^ But Ta-hien^s testi¬ 
mony may be accepted as proving that the ahimsd sentiment 
was extraordinarily strong in 'Mid-India^ when he resided tliere* 
Evldentlv it Was far more generally acccjitcd tium Jt is at tht 
pre!5ent cfay, when nuddhism Juis been long cxtinet. The pilgrim’s 
statetnents, no doubt, apply primarily to the Buddhlj^ts, wlio seem 
to have h'fcn tlieri the majority. The tra^'eIler’s account of the 
prcc&utiofu* enforced on Ciiaudilln outcastca in order to protect 
caste pwqjlc from deiilemcnt may be illustrated by modern descrip¬ 
tions of the customs prevalent either now or not long ago in the 
extreme south of the peninsula ; but it is not apjjlicable to northern 
India in recent tinijcs ; uor, so far as I know', can similar ftvjdenoc 
for tliat region be quoted from any other autlior for any age. That 
remark does not imply disbelief of Fa-hien’s positive statement 
on tlie subject. It merely meftns that tJie extreme rigeur of caste 
Tules directed against tlie possibility of personal jjDllution as 
described by the pilgrim has ceased to be observed in northern 
India for miany centuries. 

Good government. Pa-hien's ineidentol observations taken 
as a whole indicate that the Gupta empire at the beginning of the 
fifth Century was well governed. Tlie government let the people 

1 The MscrCjon En the same chap. kvI that ' in buying and selEfng they 
ug£ cmiTic** must not be pressed to mean that coins were nnlmown. 
Chandragupta If coined teeely in gold, and more sparingly in silver and 
copper. 
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live tJiftit ovrn JJvcs ’^vlthout netdlesa irtlc-Tfereiice ; wixs teDipercite 
in tl^e repress?oii of ciinie, and tolerant in Toatterij of rjjiitjion. 
Tlie foreign pilgrim ivas able to purunc his studies in. ’wherujvcr 
he chose to reside^ and could tritvci all over India wibhout moJesba^ 
tion. He makes no nieiition of any adventures iffitli Tobbers^ 
and when lie ultimately returned Jionie lie carried to his native 
land liis collections of juftoui^oiripta, images^ nnd paintingt. Many 
otlier Ciiincse pilgriitis foTIowed llie e?:&mp]e^ tiie most jlJiistrJous 
heinff Hiuen TsiinR- or Yu^rs Chwanif in tlie'Hevcntli century. 

KximSragupta In a.d. CJi&ndragnpta 11 was Biiccecded 

by a son named Kum^agiipta who 
ruled the empire for more tlian forty 
years* Details of tire events of Idw 
Tticn are not on iccortl, but it is pTob- 
nble IJiat lie addc^l to Ills iidicrited 
domintons. heenuse he rs kuowti to 
have ceJehTELtctl tlic horfir-ifirerilice* 
wJticli lie woidduothnvc vcni.uri^d to 
(Join of Kumiimgnjjta I. do unic&s he Jjad gained iiulltary 



sncccssoSn 

Skanda^ptaj thiO last great Gupta. Ho died early in a. D. 
when tile Bccp Ere passed into the Inm^].!; of Ins son Sitniidaguphi. 
In tlie latter part of Knmiragupta’s reign tlie empire litid bern 
attacked by A tribe or nation called Pushy am itra, pernajis IrarnHUfi^ 
■who were repulsed* Soon after the acce.ssion of Skartdagiipta 
a horde of HuDas*or Huna^ fierce nomads from Central Asia, made 
a HioTO formidable inroad, whicli, too, -was sncocHafuHy rcpelJcd* 
_But ftcjiii waves of invaders arrived and shattered tlie fabric of 
the Gupta empire. The dynasty was not dctfitroyed. It continued 
to rule diminished dominions with reduced power for -BcvcTal 
generations. Skandagupta, Jiowcvtr, was the last of the creat 
imperiat Guptas, as Aurangz5b Alamgrr weis the last of the Great 
M^uls. 

■ttie Gupta goidem ago. Befurc we deal more closely witli the 
Hun invasions and their consequenocs w^e sJinil offer a sniimiary 
review of the golden'age of- tJic Guptas, whieli lujiy be rcckone^l 
as esJteuding from a.io* y:^0 to 4B0, coniprisinjr the refgiis of Ciimidra- 
gupta 1 {; Saruudrsgnpta ; CijandraguiJtit 11, VikratnilElitya j Ku- 
mfiragppta I; and Skandagupta, wlio followed his grandfittlier's 
example in taking the title Vjkramddityar 

A learned European seJ^olat declare!^ tliat ' the Gupta period 
is in the annals or ciaasleal India almost what tim Periclcan age 
is in the history of Grecco An Indian atitlior regards the time as 
tliat of ‘ the Hindu Henaissanee Both plirases are justified* 
The age of the great Gupta kings presents a more agreeable and 
■ satisfactory fuctiire than any otSier period in the liistory of Hindu 
India* Fa-hien*& testimony above quoted proves that the govern- 
naent was free from cruelty and was not debased by the horrihle 
system of espiotfia^ advocated by Kautdya and actually practised 
by the Mauryas. Literature^ art, and science iiourisiied in a. degree 
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beyond the ordinary, and 
gradual cliaiiges in religion 
ii'cjre effected witliout ptnsc- 
(jiition. TIioae pro|jaajtiona 
will now be developed in some 
detaiL 

Hindu retnais&ance, Tlic 
energetic and Itujg continued 
seal of'Aaoka probably suc¬ 
ceeded in making iluddJjiFifn 
the religion of tlie majority 
of tile people in northern 
India, during the latter part 
of hi!) reigMir But neither 
Hmhjnonlcal Hinduism or 
Jaijii.sni ever died out. The 
xclativc pttvaleiice of eacJi of 
tlie tlirco religion^ varieil ini- 
inensely from time to time and 
from province to jirovitiee. 
Tire Buddhist convictions of 
the Kuaiian king^s, Kunislika 
and Hnvisitka. do not see^n 
to have been deep. In fact, 
the personal faitli of tliose 
monarchs apparently was a 
corrupt ^roastrianiam or 
Magism mare than any tiling 
else. Their predecessor, Kao- 
phises 11, placed the Image of 
Siva and Ills bidl on his coins, 
a praetice renewed by Hu- 
vishka’s successor, Vthiii- 
deva L The Satraps of Ujjain^ 
olthougli tolerant of Bud^ 
dhism, were themselves Brah- 
Tuanical Hindua. Tlie Gupta 
kings, whEic showing as a 
fhmily pieferenee for devotion 
to the Deity under the naino 
of Vishnu or Eliagavato^ aU 
lowed Buddhists and Jains 
l>erfect freedom of worship 
and fbll liberty to endow tlieir 
sacred places^ AltJiongh we 
modems, can dfseetn. from our. 
distant point of view that the 
Hindu renaissance or reaction 
had begun the conquest of 
Biiddliiann in the fifth century* 
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or even from an earlier date, Fa-hien was not conscious of the 
movement. India wna simply tlie Buddl^ihit Holy Land in lus 
eyes, and tlie country in wlnich tile precepts of his roHifion were 
best othserved. 

Sanskrit. TJie growinjj power of tJie Brahmans, as oomparTed. 
with the gradually waning irtfluence of tiic Jy-in and Buddhist 
cltitrehes* was closely associated witli tlic increased use of Sanskrit, 
the sacred language of the Brahmans. Asoka never used Sanskrit 
officially. All his proclamations were composed and published 
in easily intelligible varieties of the vernacular tongue, and so 
were accessible to anybody who knew how to rend. Tlie Andlira 
kings too used Prakrit, The eaT’licst known inscriptions written 
in grampiatical standard Sansikrit date from the time of Kanislika* 
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when We find & short reenr^l at Mathura dated in the year 
{ — about A. Dh and a long literarj'' ccjmpy^ition at GirniLr in 
Suraalitra, rtccrclecl about A,xt. wliich recites the inquests of 
tile Great Satrap Itiidrtulanifin- 

Idteorature; KUidABa. Tlic incrcELsing use of Sanskrit is 
further marked by the legends of tlie Gupta coins, wldeli are in 
that language, and by the development of Sanskrit literature 
of the highest quality. Crities are agreed tliat K^Hdisa surpossea 
all rivals writing tn Sanskrit whetlier as dramatisjt or as poet. 
Something like general assent haft been wnn to the proposition 
that the literary work of the most renowned of Indian poets was 
accomplislied in the fifth century under the patronage of the 
Gupta kings. Good reason has been fihnwn_ for believing that 
KklidSiSa was a native of Mandasdr in Malwa (now in Sindia’s 
dominions), or of isOTtte place in the immediate neighbourhood 
of tliat once famoua. town. He was thus brought up in close touch 
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\ With the couirt of UjjsiiriH and the aetive commtccial and intellectiiftl 

I life wliich ccntHid in. that tapital of western India. His earJy 

descriptive poems, the and the Ale^Aadtiia, may be 

i assigned to the reign of ChEmdragniptEk II, Vikrainaditya., the 

f conqueror of Ujjain^ and hir dramas to that of Kiunhragupta I 

i (A.n.413-^55); but it is probable that his truie dates may be slightly 

later. tlie moat faincui? of his plays, secured enthueiastic 

k admEration from European oritiasi the luomcnt it was brought 

F to tlieir notice^ find the poeRe pre-cmiiience has never been 

! questioned in cither East or Weat.^ 
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Other literature. Good authorities arc noi-v disposed to assign 
the poHtical drama entitled the ' Signet of the Minister * (Mudr^ 
R^hasa) to the reign of Qiandragupta IF, Vikramaditya; and 
the interesting play called ^ The Little Clay Cart * (Mricftchkakti- 
iika] may be a littic earlier. The FeSjr/w Furam, one of the most 
ancient of the existing PurAnas, may be ^signed to the first half- 
of the fourth century in its present form. All the Puranas contain 
matter of various ngts, some parts being extremely ancient; any 
date assigned to such a composition refers only to the final lilsrary 
form of tiie wort. 

^ Pot K^lidASa^s birthplace see M. M. Ilaraparshod Shastri In J. B. u-t 0. 
Jf. &K., vfiJ. 1 , pp. 107-312. I accept the continuous tradition that thft 
is an early work of KAhda^. 
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column; gui^a pebiod. 


The einiiiierit Buddhist autllor^ 
VitsftibantiiiUs hved in the reigns 
of Ghandraj^^upta I and damudra- 
guptaj dyiuff iu tile tlilrd cinartet 
of the four th cchtuty, Hu-inu dra- 
fjuptu, Tv]!lie prince and paAving 
Under tho natny oJ' Uhandmpns,- 
hfisa, ihti ma Lc vt' ■ tli Vniiii'^ 

bandhii, yv^ho attended Jiiafather^s 
courts 

Scietnee. Tlie seiences of ma- 
themutie!! and astronoTnyj iu- 
chiding astroktgy, were cultivated 
witii jniioli sueccKS duriug tJie 
Gitiitii period. TJiu niont facnous 
writers an tin mo nulijoetn i*re 
Aryabhata, horci iji a.d. wJuj 
tangJit the ny»ta[n titiEflied , at 
PataliputriirK and inelnding Greek 
clcnients ; Vanlliamihini (A.lJ. 

^rhn wa« dMpiy lairtied 
in Greek aeience and used many 
Grec-lc tcclinical terms ; a!nd^ at 
tlie close of tlic period^ Jlralima- 
gnptaj who was born in a.jj. 

Fine ^Hs. The skETl of Samu- 
dragupt* in rruisie has been re- 
cordech We may be aa&uncdthat 
the profcfijsors of that art, as the 
recipients of liberal royal patron,- 
agc> were niimeroLis and [>r<tttper- 
ous. The three closely allied arta 
of arehitecturc, seiilptiire, and 
paint ing attaineii an, eKtraonIG 
narily high point of achieve me aL 
Tlic accident' that the Gupta 
cTiipire consisted for tlic most 
part of the provinccR permanently 
occupied at an early date by the 
Muhammadans, who systenmti" 
cally destToyed Hindu buildings 
for several centurieSp obscures the 
history of Gupta ardiitCCtUrc. 
No large building of the period 
has survived, and the smaller 
edlficee which escaped destruction 
ore hidden in remote localities, 
away from the track of the Muslim 
armies^ chiefly in Central India 
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and the Central Pn>vinces. They closely reseinblc rock-cut 
temples. 

Tlic most impoftaitt and interestinif extant stone temple of 
Gupta is one of luoderato dinjeiisions at JDeogarii in the Lalitpur 
subdivision of the Jliansi District^ LhP., which may be nssignod 
to the firat Jmlf of the or perhaps to the fifths century. 

Tho pauela of the contain some of fJie finest specimens of 

Indian sculpture, Tho larffcr brick temple at BJiTtargAon in the 
Cawnporc District, U.IV, may be ascribed to the reign of Chandra- 
gupta II. It is remarkable for 
vigorous and well - designed 
sculpture in terra-cotta. Frag* 
nieiits, including sonic hcEtuti- 
fill sculptures^ indicate Lhat 
magnificent stone temples of 
Gupta age stood at Sarnatli 
j(i('ar_niCnfircs and elsewiiere. 

Samnth has proved to be n 
treasure-house of Gupta ftguixis 
and reliefs^ among wliich are 
many of liigh quality dating 
from the time of Sansudrft^ipta 
and Ills successors. The Gupta 
artists and craftsmen vrere no 
less capable in worldng metals. 

The pillar at DeJJii, made of 
Wrought iron in the time of 
Samudragupta, i$ a marvel of 
metallurgical skill. The art of 
casting copper statues on a 
large scale by the efre perdue 
process was practised with con¬ 
spicuous siicccfifi. A copper 
image of Buddha about 80 feet 
high was erected at Nutanda in 
Bihar at the close of the sixth 
Century ; and the fine Sultan- HiPPOGRYPHj GUPTA, 

ganj Buddha, 7i feet high, is 

still to he seen, in tlic Mciiseufn at Bicmingliam. ft dates from the 
reign of Chandragupta II. The higheet development of tlie arts 
may be assigned to the fifth century, the age of KMiduaa, in the 
reigns of Cliandragupta II and his son. Two of the finest caves 
at A]anti, Noe, XVI and XYII, were excavated in the flame cen- 
tury of brilliant acliievement.^ It is needles^ to dwell upon the 
high merits of tlic paintings in the Ajanta caves, which are now 
freely Kcognized, A Danish artist* w'bo has published a valuable 
professlonsl criticism, declares that ‘they represent tlie climBx to 
which genuine Indian art has attained ‘; and that ‘ everything In 
these pictures from the composition as a whole to the smallest pen>Tl 
■ J, n. A. i pi4, p. as;?, 
o > 
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or flower teatilica to dcptJi of insight coupled with the greatest 
teeluiica! bkill 

TJie cloacly related ftescocs at Sigiriya in Ceylon Were executed 
between 4/7G and 4tl7, soon after tlic close of tlie reign of 

£}kandt]4^Liptah 

Himiu art at its best^ Tlie faets thus indicated in outline 
poTTopt ii£> d^nibt tliat the fine artu of mnKjc, nrcliitticL'Lire, Hculptun^ 
and painting attained a high level of csiccdlenco during the Gupta 
period, and more especiaJly m the Aftli century, which in my 
judgement was tlie tiine wJicn iiinclu art was at its bc»t. The 
Gupta sculpture cxElibithl ]>]casing chuructcrislics wiiScti usually 
enable a .student faitpliiar with sliLudurd examples ttP decide W'im 
confidence wiicthcr or luit iv given w'ork is of Gupta agCr The 
phvBicai beauty of tlic (jgnrcs, tJic gruciouH dignity of tlieir attitude, 
and the rehneil rostra tail of. the trHd.nHiLit u-rc ijuahtios nc]t to he 
found clscwlierc U\ Indian H.culf}ture in 1.3ui saun: degree. Certain 
more obvi[ins U^Einiciil luarks are ctiunlJy ^iislitscti^'ti, Kotli 
are the plain robes siiowing tlic Ijrnly as if tJicy went: ti'ausfwin^nt, 
tlic elaborate Jialocs, and the ciirioiES Ol1h:;i'h iniglit be 

cniimcratcfh Many of tlie seulpturen arc [iJiLeih 

^Exchange of ideas, Tlic cxtriMPrdiuiify iiUcllcctuiLl vitality of 
tlie Gupta period undoubtedly wjw largely due to like fonstEmt 
and lively exchange of ideaa with, furcigrx land^i in htith I^anl; and 
West, Between A, D, S57 and 571 w'e rent! of ten cinbujisics or 
missions, some probably only of a couiinicrciQl cliaructer, wliitlx 
were sent to Cliiua from one part of rnclin or tlic other. TJic stream 
of Buddhist pilgrims from the Celestial Empii-e, set in inotJon hy 
Fa-hierv continued to (low, while, in return, another stream of 
Inch Ah aages Howcd to China. Oaie of the enrliest of such travellers 
was KumarnjTva in a.d, 3S3. Active connnnnioation between the 
Indian coasts and the ■.‘Elands of the Archipelago was maintained. 
The Chinese say that the conversion of the JavancfSe to Jiu^ldhism 
was effected by Gunavarman, Crown Prince of Kashmir, who 
died at Nanking in CJiina in a, s.45l. The .^janta frcRcoes record 
intercourse between w^estern India and Persijx early in the fieventh 
centoryr Three missions to Roman cinpt^rars in A, l>. 350. 581, 
and 580 are mentioned. The coinage iKwirs immistakublc testi¬ 
mony to the reality of Rom.an influonee, and the word din^r, the 
Latin was eommonly used to mean a gold coin. 

The conquest of western India by Chandragui^a 11 at the close 
of the fourth ceatury brO'Ught the'Gangetie provinces into direct 
communication with the western ports, and so with Alexandria 
and Europe. Trade also followed the land routes through Persia. 
Tile effect of easy communication with Europe is plainly visible 
in the aatronomy of Aryabhata andi VArrOiamihirn, who must have 
known Greek. The belief of Windiseix tliat the many striking 
resemblances in. form between the classical Indian dramas and the 
plays of the school of Menander are not accidental teats on eub- 

Atki. 'Depi, Ah'Kffm's Dom.t for 1IH4-I5, App. H hy 
Axel JltI. 
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stantiftl arguments. Tlie inHutncc of Creek taste on tlie eculj>ture 
of tile Giipt-fl. although necessjarily Jess obvioua^ is j.iot less 
certain. The ’works are truly Indian. They are not copies or even 
imitations of Greek oripnals, and yet manifest tlic Greek spiritj 
forrning a charming combination of East and "West, sueh as ’vfc 
see on. a vast scale in the iniuLibable TSj many eentuiies latein 
When the iuteTTcoursc with Europe died away in tlie sevehtJi 
century India developed new schools of sculpture in which no 
trace of foreign example can. be detected. Some expert critics 
maintain that the works of the eighth century rmrrh the highest 
aciiievertient of Jj^diau art; but those of the fifth ceutui'y eormnend 
tlicmsclvcs^ a!i aliiea^ly observed, to my taatc, and appear to me 
to be oil tlie wliolc supericr to thof^e any ether age. 

The Huns. Tlie meagre annaE ol' tlie Gupta inunarchs suhsc' 
qnent to Skaiidagupha prencnt litLle matter of interest^ and niay 
oe pa^hicd by with a mere allusion. But the iiatiin^ of the fotoijen 
inroads whicJi broke do’wii the stately fabric of the Gupta empire 
dei^iands explanationn TJie w'ork of flcstmction w'as efTcctefl 
by Jiyrdcs of nomads from Central Asia who swarmed across tlie 
noi'tli-weslern passes^ as tlie Sakas 
and Yiich-chi linrl done in previous 
ages. The Indians generally siioke 
of all the later barbarians as Hunas 
or Iluiis, but tlic Himfi proper were 
aecoiopanicd by Gurjaras and other 
tribes. The section ’which eneaniped 
in the Oxus valley in the fifth een- Coin of Toramfina. 
tury was distinguiahed as the White 

Huns or Ephthalites. They gradually occupied both Persia and 
Kabul, killing tlio f^a^^Mtiiiau. king Plrda in a. d. 434. Their 
fh^t. attack OEi tlie Gupta em^iii'c about a.i). 455 ’wais repulsed, 
blit the collapse of Persian resistance opened tile fiood-gatea and 
allowed irresistible numbers to pour into India. Tlvoir leader, 
Toramanu, ’wlio wau cstabliHhed in Malwa in a, d. 4f)^) or 500, was 
aocceeded about a. e. £02 by his son Mihira^la C'Sun-flo’wer' 
’wliose lodian capital appears to liave been aakala or Sialkot in 
tlie Panjab. 

India at that time ’was only one prtiviucc of tlie Hun empire 
"whicli extended from Persia on the wefjt to Khotan on the ehat^ 
comprising forty provinces. TJie head-quarters of the horde 
’went' at U&myJii near Herat, and flic anedeut city of Balkli served 
as a second ary oai>it*iL The power of Miliiragula in India ’was 
broken about a. i>. 523 by YoSodliarman, king of Malsvfl., helped 
perhaps by the Gupta king of l^Eagad ha. Mi h iragula retired to Kash¬ 
mir, ’where he seized the throne, aod died. His Idstory is dbachred 
by faocifol legends. 

Soon after the middle of the sixth century tlie Hun kingdom 
on the Oxus was Overthrown by the Turks, who became mastci'S 
of the greater part of tlie short-lived Hun empire. 

A tumtag-pomt in Iiiatory. The barbarian invasions of the 
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fifth and sixth centurieSj altliouglii slurred, over by the Indian 
autliuTitics, constitute a turning'^ieiiiLt ui tiie history of northern 
and Tyestem IrnUa, botli political and social. Tiio ]>iLjlitic»l system 
of tl»c Gupta period was compkteJy bruiten upj and new kingdoms 
were formed. No aui.licntic family or cltHi traditions: go back 
beyond tlie Han invasions. All genuine tradition of tlie earlier 
dynasties Iras been absolutely lost* The liistory of tlie Mauryas, 
KiEsliSns^ and GuptaSj so far Afi it is Icnown, has lieert recovered 
Jaborioualy by the rcsearclies of scliubtrit, witiiuiit miLtcrial help 
from living tradition-^ The process by wliicli the foreigners became 
HinduiMcT and the Kajput clan^ were fornietl will he difioussed 
in the next cliaptcr. 

ValabM and othei- king^doms. Wiicn the GajJla power 
'became rcstrict^^d at tho close of tlic fifth century westoru, India 
gradually passerL uodcr the control of rulers belonging to a foreign 
tribe called Maitraka, possibly Iranian in origin. Tiie Maitrnkaa 
esi:ab]ifihed a dynasty wltlv its cujjital at Vulutih) fWala, or Vula 
of I- G.t Wullublicepoor of tlic Jlds JVfdfdJt lu tlic SuruKldra peEitn- 
sulaj which lasted until about '/70, wheft it soetitK to httvo been 
overthrown by the Arabij» Xlic names and dates uf Uie long line of 
the kings of Valubh", who used the Gupta era, ai-u known with 
sufficient acc!itacy+ The kingdom attained coirsidcraijfe wealth 
and importnuce. In. the sixth century the caj>]tLil was the resi- 
dencc of renowned Buddhist teachers^ and in thu Heventli it 
rivalled Nalanda in Bihar as a centre of Buddhist ■lcnr(iing+ The 
modern tO’W'A is insignificant and shows fow signs of its ancient 
greatness. 

After the overthrow of Valabhi its place as the chief city of 
Western India waa taken by ±4nliilwiiru (Nahtwalah, Ac.t or Fatan), 
which in its turn was superseded in the fifteenth century by 
Ahmadabad. 

The GurjaraSj wild have been tnentioned as afiEociattfl with tbe 
Huns, founded kingdoius fit Bhftfbch (B roach J and at Bliinm^ in 
southern. Bajputfinfit 

The history of IJtdia during the sixth century is exceedingly 
obscurCt The times evidently were much disturbed. 

About tho middle of tliat century a chief belonging to the 
Chalukya clan, which probably waa connected witli the Gurjaras 
and had emigrated from Bajputana, founded a principality at 
Vhiapij the modern Badacni in the Bijdpur District, Bombay, 
which .developed into an important kingdom in tiie early years 
of-the seventh century, and became fo-t a tltnc the leading power 
in the Beccanj. which will be noticed mots particularfy in a later 

ChfiptCTr 

Nothing definite of inO'ment can be at&tsd about the Tamil 
kingdoms of the Far Soiitii during the period dealt witl^ in this 
chapter. 

Ampin mateadfil foi* sevoutb. century. The embarrassing 

^ The JiiEii traditions of Sajnprati constitute a small exception to tlia 
statement in tlie text. 
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lack of for the history of the latter half of the aiTitli 

ceatury is no felt when the litory of the seventh has to be 

told. The invaluable clescriptiofi of India recorded by Hiuen 
Tsartg or Yuan Chwangj the tminent Chine&e pilgtim j bis biography 
written by his friends ; the ofhelal Chinese historical works ; and 
ati historical romance composed by Bana^ a learned Brahman who 
enjoyed the friendsliip of Kinjf Plarshaj when combined with 
a conaEderable amount of infor^natjon dcTivcd from inweriptions, 
coins, and otlier sources, supply us with knowledge sutpa^Ring Jci 
fullness and precision that available for any other period of earlv 
Hind a history, except tJiat of the Maurj^as. Harsha of Kanauj* 
the able luonaTch wlio reduced auEircliy to order in northern 
India, and reigned for foi ty-ono ytan^, as Asoka had done, is not 
merely a name in a genealogy. His person nl clwracterii^tics and 
the details of ]iis administration, as recorded by men who knew him 
intimatidy, enable us to realize him as a living person who aelneved 
greatneE!! by his cajjacity and energy. 

King Har$ha^ a- T>. 60U^I7. Harslia, or Harsha-vardhana, was 
the younger Non of Prab]iiikaranv«rdhanaj Haja of Tljanesar, the 
famous holy town to the north of Delhi, wlio bad won consider¬ 
able military successes over his nefghhourii—the Gurjarajn, A'l^lavas^ 
and others, in the latter part of tlie sixth century. His umexpeefed 
death in a, O. 004 vrus tjuickly foUowed by tiiat of his elder son, 
who was treacherously ase^Samated by Sasanka, Idng of Gaura, 
or Central Bengal- H'S younger son, Harsha, then only sixteen 
or seventeen years of age, was constrained by his nobles to accept 
tile vacant throne, and to undertake the dinicult task of bringing 
nortlietn India into subjection and toicrabie order. TJic young 
sovcreigri, who reluctantly accepted the trust imposed upon him 
in Octdbei 606, was obliged to spend five years and a half in , 
constant fighting. The Chinese pilgriiu who came to India a few 
years later tells us that during that strenuous time Harsh a ' went 
frorn cast to west Subduing all who were not obedient; the elephants 
vrere not unharneiaed, uof the soldiers unhelmcted His con- 

^lucflts were achieved with a force of S,t>00 elephants, 20*000 
cavalry, and 150,000 infantry, lie seems to have discarded cliariots* 
When he had iinislicd his task the cavalry had increased to 100*000, 
and the elephants arc said to have numbered 60*000* a figure 
hardly credible, and probably erroneous. Harsha’s subjugation 
of upper India, excluding the Panjab, but including Bihar and at 
least the greater part of Bengal, was completed in 612* when he 
appears to have been solemnly enthroned. But tlie new era 
established by him, which attained wide currency, was Teckfuicd 
from tlie beginning of hin reign in October 600* His last recorded 
campaign in 648 was directed against Ganjim on the coast of 
the Baj of Bengal. A few years earlier lie bad waged n successful 
war with Vahtblir, which resulted in the recognition of Harsha^s 
Suzerainty by the western powers. In the east his name was so 
feared that even the king of distant Assam was obliged to obey 
his imperioue commands and to attend his court. 
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Wai> witJx the ChaluiLyas. The ChalukyEi kingdom in the 
Deccaii, ftmiided, as has been XhCutiCmed, in the middle of tfic 
sixtJx century, yfrts raised to a paifamciT^it position hy iti^ kJngj 
Pulakcsi 11 II* the coiitempomiy of Harsh a. The north<y?n m onarch, 
impatient of a rivah attnekert Pnlakeshi abmit a. d. 620, but "waa 
defeated, and obliged to accept the N'aTbada as liis southern 
frontier. So_ far as is kiiO’ivu tlsat defeat ’was Harsba's only 
failure* DiEring tlie greater pait vt Jii.'? reign, altliougk armies 
n^ay have been given occupation from time to time, ixe was ftee 
to devote ikin exceptional powers to tlie ’worit of ailministration 
ajul to eonsctrate an extruoidiiiariJy large share of his time to 
religions cxereijics and cIlseiiBsions. 

the capital* TIte aneient town of Knimuj (KanyS- 
Inilja) on tlie GnngcK, nvlilch was selected by IlarBha as his cfl.pita!, 
was converted into a mugniUcciit. wealtiiy, and 'wcll-fyjrtiflcd 
city, nearly fuxir nulcs long and a mile broh^l, fnmiKlicd with immer- 
odS) lofty bxE tidings* and adonied witli in any tanks and gardens^ 
The UmhlJaist JuonasterieSs of which only two had existed in the 
iiftli ceciLiny* mini bored more tJian a lamdred lu TLarslia^s time* 
when UnilLEiiaiiieal tcchides exirted in even larger rnimbcrs. The- * 
inhabitants wei-e more or less equally divided in their allrgiahicc to- 
Hindnisiu nml BtiddJiiani. The city, after cn tin ring mariy vieissi- 
tuples, was iiEnilly de?(troyed by SihCr Shall in the sixteenth century* 

It LM now 'iKj]>reHented by a petty hluhammadan country town and 
miles of fill ape! efis mounds which serve as a quarry for railway 
ballsujt. No building erected in Harsha^s reign can be idcnlifietl 
eitlierat Knnajtj or eEsewlierc. 

Admiiiistration 3 . literature* HEirfilia, who wee; only forty- 
seven or forty-eiglit years of age Avlicn iic died late in a.U. 64e or 
early in 647, was in tlie prime of Jil'c tfEroiighoiit liis long rei^* 
We hear noticing of tJic elaborate bureaucratie Bysteitl of fha 
Mtlurvas, idtlioiEgh au organised eivil service must have existed* 
Tlie king fifcetnp to Jiave trusted elitelly to inccasaut personal 
Gii|>crvi«H)n of him extensive empbe* w-hieh lie effceicd by c-onstuntly 
moving-about, except in the rainy season when Lhe roads were 
jrfipagisablc. He marched in state to tJic music of groiden drums, 
and was accommodated, like tiie Burmese kings of modem times, 
in temporary structures built of wood and bamboos, which weria 
burnt on Ills departure. Many provinces were, governed in detail 
by ti'ibiitury Rajas. The Chinese pilgrim thouglit well of the royal 
rtamiuiistration, althoiigli it was less mild than that of the Guptas 
in the fiftli Mutury. Tl^e penalty of ienprisonment, inflicted after 
tlic trxiel Tibetan faPiliiorL, wliich left the prisoner to live or die, 
vt'as fteely awarfled, and mniilatiou was often adjudged* The 
roods, apparently, were not as safe as they had been in the days of 
VikramadityB. Offleial records of fill events were kept up in each 
province by special olhcers. Ediccation vras widely difTased* and 
the great Buddhist monasteries at NalSndS in Mftgadlia and other 
places were centres of learutng and the arts. The long him self 
was an aceompliahed scholar* He is credited with the composition 
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of a grammatical work, sundry poems, and three extant Sanslorit 
plays, one of which, the NoPOnanda, with an edifying Buddhist 
legend for its subject, is highly esteemed and lias been translated 
into English. A Brahman named Bana, who was an intimate 
friend or the king, wrote an account of part of his master's reign 
in the form of an historical romance, wuich gives much accurate 
and valuable information wrapped up in tedious, afTccted rhetoric* 
as tiresome as that of Abu-1 Fazl in the Akbamdma. 

Religion. Harsha, who was extremely devout, assigned many 
Jiours of each day to devotional exercises. Primarily a worshipper 
of Siva, he permitted himself also to honour the Sun and Buddha. 
In the latter part of his reign he became more and more Buddhist 
in sentiment, and apparently set himself the task of emulating 
Asoka. He ‘ sought to plant the tree of religious merit to sueli an 
extent that ho forgot to sleep or cat *; and forbmle the slaugJitcr 
of any living thing or the use of flesh as food throughout the * Five 
Indies under pain of death without hope of pardon. 



The details of his proceedings make interesting reading; indeed, 
the historical material is so abundant tJmt it would be easy to 
write a large volume devoted solely to his reign. Hiuen Tsang or 
Yuan Chwang, the most renowned of tiie Chinese pilgrims, being 
our leading authority, it is desirable to give a brief account of his 
memorable career. 

Hiuen Taang or Yuan Chwang. He was tlic fourth son of 
a learned Chinese gentleman of honourable lineage, and from 
childhood was a grave and ardent student of things sacred. Wlien 
he started on his travels at the age of twenty-nine (a.d. 020) 
he was already famous as a Buddhist sage. Ilis intense desire 
to obtain access to the autlicntic scriptures in tlic Holy Land 
of India nerved him to defy the imperial prohibition of travelling 
westward, and sustained him througnall the perils of his dangerous 
ioumey, which exceeded three thousand miles in length, as reckoned 
from his starting place in western China to Kabul, at the gates of 
India. The narrative of his adventures, which we possess in detail, 
is as interesting as a romance. The dauntless pilgrim travelled bv 
the northern route, and after passing Lake Issik Kul. Tashkend, 
Samarkand, and Kunduz arrived in the kingdom of Gandh&ra 
about the beginning of October 680. Between that date and ^e 
dose of 648 ne visited almost every province in India, recording 
numberless exact observations on the country, monuments, 
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pepple, and religion, wliich entitle ]fiim to be trailed ‘ Indian 
Pitusanias 

He returned by tht -fiouthern route, crossing tbe Pamirs^ find 
passing Kashgar, Varkand^ Ktiotan^ and Lop-nor—a trulywonder' 
ful journey I Ei^ht years, S3S to S43, had been mostly spent in 
Harelifi'a dotnimons. Early in G45 he reonhed ilia native land, 
bringing is-J'th hiFn a large and vsluable collection of mfinnscripts, 
images, and rejicsr He occupied the remainder of his life in 
working up the results of bis expedition ivith the aid of a stafl of 
scholar^, and died in ttfl4 at tlie age of sixty-four or sixty-five- 
His high cJiaracter* undaunted courage, and prcifouad learning 
deservedly won tiic respect and affection of the CJiiticse emperor 
and all his people. The memory of the Master of the Law, the 
title bestowc<l upon iiiui by universal consent, is still aa fresfi in 
DuddiiirS’t lands ag it was twelve hundred years ago. 

It is iuipossihle to overestimate the debt Avhioh tlie history of 
India owes to Hiuen Tsang. 

Assamhlies at Kanauj and Prayag, King Ilaraba^ wlio was 
in canip in Bengal wlien he lirst mot the Master, organized in his 
honour a splendid nsHembly at Kananj the eupitat, which was 
attended by twenty tributary Hajafi, including the King of Assam 
from the extrenic east> and the King of Valabhf from the extreme 
w'cst. After tfie ciasc of tlie proceedings at Kanauj^ Ifarsha carried 
his honoured guest with, him to Prayag {Allahabad), where another 
Crowded assembly was held, and the royal treasures were distri¬ 
buted to thoTisands of the holy men of all the Indian religions, 
Brahmanical^ Jain^ and Buddhist, On the first day the image oi 
Buddha received honours of the Irightst class, the e1Ii|£ies of the 
Sun and Siva beingworshipped respectively on the secenaand third 
days with reduced ceremonial. The assembly at Prayag in G43 
was the sixth of its kind, it being Harsh a’s custom to diatribute his 
aocuinulated riches at intervals of hvc years. He did not Jive to 
etc acwthcr celebration. The pilgrim was dismissed with all honour 
and presented with lavish gifts. 

Doatli ot Harsha ; renults. Either late In C^S or enrly in 
64V the king died, leaving no heir* The wlthdrawaJ of lus'strong 
arm threw the whole country into disorder, which was aggravated 
by famine. 

Then a strange incident happened. A Chinese envoy named 
Wang^hiuen-tsc was at Harsha^s court, attended by an escort 
of tliiity men. A ministef who had usurped the vacant throne 
attacked the envoy^ plundered his goods, and killed or eapture^ 

^ See map prepared by the author at the end oJ vol, ii cl "Waiters, 
On yTOJTi CinBon^'s Trtuiflfa in fruha (lOOi)* For the bene6t cf refiders 
unfaniiliar with Greek histciry it may be mentioi>ed that Pausani&a travelled 
through Greece in the second century a. c. and recorded his detailed 
observations in iHe form of an JiiniTuiy divided into ten boohs, l^tic Cliincse 
pil^im's Trerwefe or Hscordi of iFesi^rn Lfliwis oomprisc lU books (cAuafi)j 
but the last three tmokfi, eouivaJent to chaps, xvi-xviii ef Watters^ seem 
to be interpolated and axe of ittferioi authority (Watters,, 11 j Baa). 
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the man of laifi liscort. Wun^f-hkieii-tse succeeded ni tscapisig to 
Neprilj wJucli WiiH tlicn tributury to Tibet. The TibeUiu the 

fauioiis Srolij^-tsiaii {janii>Oi ’wlio yfas mutrriod to tv Chinese }>rincess, 
Eissenvbled a force of Tibetans and UepaloBCj iviio descentied Into 
the rdaie^ stormed tli,e cliief city of TirJiiitj dorcuted tlve fnditm 
army witii great alan^liter^ and Caj>ticrcd ttic usurper v^'^tl^ liis 
irvEioUi fatnily. Tlie captive was sent to CJiiiia, wlverc he died. 
TifJvnt remnnicd Huhjeet to Tibet vnUd a^e. T0JJ+ 

The death of HarnJia ivavin^^ loosened tlie bonds wliit]i Jind held 
his empIretogetiierH tlie uNperitnets of tJiy tJiird and sixtliocuturies 
Tvere repeatudj and a rearrangement of khigdoms was begun, of 
whlcli the record h obHceren It Ib linjiossilde to SJvy tKJietly 
TV hat liap]jcned In most of tlic fU'ovluoea for u considerable ticiie after 
Lis diBEtppciiVranee from the scy^iK^. 

Ills rival, Pnlakesiu 11. (JJiahikya, wJio Lad saeeessfnhy defended 
the Deccarj agahiHt riggressjon from the nc^rtli, had met IiIb I'atu 
live yuarw before IfarsLa’ii deaf It, He wus utterly ^lefcoaled aitd 
prestitnabiy kJIJed in by NarasjmJia^varjnan, tJie Ptillnva king 
of Khjvej J or Conjeeveram In tive far snnUin wJio tlms beeaine lliu 
paramount sovereign of tJie jicnlniSula* The story will 1 m told 
from the soutliern [joint of view in a later chapter. 

Unity of tkiatory lost. The partial unity of Indian history 
vanishes with HarsEia and is not Tcstorcd in any considerahle 
measure until the closing years of the tweJftlv century^ wlien the 
extensive conquests effected by and for Mahanvmtnl of Ghor 
brought the most important provinces under the away of tlie 
Sultans of Delhi. The story of Hindu India from tlie middle of 
the seventh century until the Muhammadan conquest, wdiicli 
may be dated approximately in A. o. 1200 for tJic nortli and 
A. D. 1300 for the south, cannot be presented in the foicn of a single 
continuous nanative^ The subject will be treated in Book HI. 
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CHRONOLOGY 

Chandra^upCa I, ace. ; epodv of th<! Gupta era, 
Samudragapta, ace. 

Embassy froTU Meghavarna, king of Ocylnii. 

Chandragupta H, aec. 

Conquest of wiTstera India. 

Travels of Iki^hicn in Gupta empire. 

Kamaracepta 1. ace. 

Efitahfisliment of Huns in Oxiis besln, and epoeli of Hun cm. 
Skandagupta, occ, e first Him war. 

Aryabhata, astronomeir. born. 

Partial break up of Gupta empire, 

FlrOs, king of pensia, kdied by the Huns. 

Dynasty or Vatabbt 
Lategt date of Eudhagupta. 

Acocsgiiiii of Toramftna in {coins dated 32^ seif, ol 

Hun cm). 
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A. D, 

Acc&ssion of MihimguTft in Mfliwfi. 

VEiJffliiamihira, astrorioTiicr, liornL * 

Cy JS-Sr Defeat af Mililra^lu, Hms Hun, by ludJati lioiA'ers. 
u4^r Jlcath of MllJirayiLb. 

378^ Drahmagujjta, uatronomcr, born. 

' -OOCh Hursha-vaindbana, ac*. ; epoo]] of Hursha eta. 

C0fr-12, Conquest of northern India by Hajishn, * 

e, C2I>, Defeat of llaisIniL by ruJakean IJ, Cbarnkya, 

G3B. iTIigJit of JinluirnTniid to ^ledina ; cjjoeh of Hijrl era. 

(fSEMIj, Traynls ot Huieu (Yaan Cliwaiig). 

. Arab tonqueat oJ' lYrJSia, 

{InlE. l>cfaat of i^iilakcBin II, ClinUlli^'a, bv the Pfilluvas, 

(U33. llurslla’s aiisdrabliaFj at KailUllj ailti Praya^^. 

U4S. HiuCil T^siniH arriyed in CJibia. 

tl47. l>caC]i □( ILinilia ; iiRurpation by minister 

U4j4i. Dcatll of lIlUeiL 

AuTIIOniTJES 

Afost of the necessary refei'enws wiil T>c found in E. 77.1.* A few 

otlicTs atp Eiven in the notes to tiie text. Guj^ta art lias bMn dealt viith 
by tlifl aiitiior in a ’welloUiistmted pajjet entitled ' Indian Senlptiire of tlie 
Gupta Period^ a. d+ 30fKS50 \ published in Os!d^jaifsc/je April- 

nTunc, lai.t, just before the wnr. Tbc Rame subieet Is treated in tire CbCs- 
iGgue (3/ AThmuom of Ardias^ologif oj JSAm&th oy Uava Uaw .Sajitj! and 
J. Pn. VodEL (Calcutta, 1^14) ; and in the of tlie AToiiAcological 

Survey. 

Tlie B. M. Cdialttgue of tlie Coins of tbe Gupta Dyraisties, &e., by Joiiu. 
AiLiLN (Loudon, 1914.) Supersedes earlier publEcatloiia io a [argo ei^terit. 

The most impoitatit publioation an tlie Ajanta painting since II. F.A.. 
(1011} la the atlas of plates entitled AftimiS. Pnfsi^MS, ’wJtli introductory 
essays^ issued by the India Society (Oxford University Press, l&lS). 

Two important essays appear in the BJicmriarAar CcrotupmoKaiioii Pofinne, 
Poona, 1917. D. R. Bliaudarkar in ^VlkramaKra’ rrjeat-j the hypothegi-s 
ftniSe. p, 131J that flic era was founded by ViJirQmfidityji, It to 

liave been called Kriia uriginally. 

Prof, K. Br Patbak in *New Liglit on Gupta Bm and Mlhiraknla^ 
Tustiflea bis title. He ^ovfb sound masons for believing that the cRtab- 
lluhTncnt of tliC Hunus in the OxuS bflsin (cm(e, P- took plfltc in 
A,D. 4li&|, the epoch of the linn era; that Toratnltaa became king of 
MAJw& in A. li. 300 [or late in A.n. 409); that he was succeeded in 
A. D. 302 by Ills son MihirAgula, who was born In AhB. 472 and died in 
A.D, 342j at tlie age^ of acventy. Those dates. wlilaJustem to be correct, 
have Ijecri iuscrtoif in the fable. They rest noainly opon the evidence of 
Jain clironicleu auppoicLed by certain inseriptionn and coins. Pathalc dates 
the Mfgfieuiiila of Kalidasa [tmie, p, 139) in tlie reign of Skaudagiipta. 
Mr. K, P. Jayaswal expounds other and Iwa convincing tiieorics jn Jnd. 
Alii., 1917, pp. l46-5a. 


BOOK III 


THE ]^IEDIAEVAL HINDU KINGDOMS FROM THE 
DEATH OF HARSH A IN A.D. Gt7 TO THE 
MUHAMMADAN CONQUEST 

CHAPTER 1 

Tlic transitionu] pericxl; Il&jpQLK ; the liiiniUuyan kiiif^oms and their 
relations willi Tibet tuxl Clitirn. 

A period of transition. The disorder following upon Hurslm’s 
death, in wliich the attack on the Chinese envoy with the conse¬ 
quent subjugation of Tirhut by tiic Tibetans was an episode, 
lasted for a considerable number of years concerning whicli little 
is known. That time of confusion may be regarded conveniently 
for purposes of systematic study as forming tl»e transition from 
Early to Mediaeval India, during which tlic hordes of foreign 
invaders were absorbc<l into tJie Hindu body politic and a new 
grouping of states was gradually evolved. The transitional 
period was marked by the development of the Rajput clans, never 
heard of in earlier times, which begin from the eighth century to 
play a conspicuous part in the history of northern and western 
India. They become so prominent that the centuries from the 
death of Harsha to the Muhammadan conquest of ilindostan, 
extending in round numbers from the middle of the seventh to 
tho close of the twelfth century, might be called with propriety 
the RAjpQt Period. Nearly all the kingdoms were governed by 
families or clans which for ages past have been called collectively 
R&jpQts. That ternj, the most generally used, is sometimes 
replaced by Chhattrl,. the vernacular equivalent of the Sanskrit 
Kshatriya, or by Th&kur. 

Origin of the R&jpilts. TJjc term RAjpQt, ns applied to .a social 

g roup, has no concern with race, meaning descent or relationship 
y blood. It merely denotes a tribe, clan, sept, or caste of warlike 
habits, the members of which claimed aristocratic rank, and were 
treated by the Brahman.*! as renresenting the Kshatriyas of the 
old books. The huge group of RajpQt clan-castes includes people 
of the most diverse descent. Many of the clans are descended 
from the foreigners who entered India during the fifth and sixth 
centuries, while many others arc descended from indigenous tribes 
now repr^ented, so far as the majority of their members is con¬ 
cerned, either by semi-Hinduized peoples or by inferior castes. 

Probably it would be safe to affirm that all the most distinguished 
clan-castes of R&jput&na or R&jasth&n are descended mainly from 
foreigners, the ‘ i^ythians ’ of Tod. The upper ranks of the invad- 
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ing hordes of Hilnas, Gurjaras, Maitrakas, and the rest became 
Rajput clans, while the lower developed into Hindu castes of 
less honourable social status, sudi as GQjars, Alilrs, J&ts, and 
others. 

Sucii clan-ciistes of foreign descent are the proud and chivalrous 
Sisodias or Guhildts of Mewar, the Parihars (Pratiharas), the 
ChauhUns (ChfiliurnUnas), the Pawars (Prain^as), and the Solankis, 
otherwise called Chaulukyas or Chalukyas.^. 

The RashtrakQtas of the Deccan; the Khthors of Rajputana, 
whose name is only a vernacular form of the same designation ; 
tlie Chandds and the Bunddas of Bunddkhand, arc examples of 
ennobled indigenous peoples. The Chtindcls evidently originated 
from among the Gonds, who again were closely associated with 
tlie Bliars. It is impossible to pursue further tJie subject, which 
admits of endless illustration. 

Brahmans and Kshatriyas. In ancient times the line of 
demarcation between the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas, tliat 
is to say, between tlie learned and the warrior groups of castes, 
was not sharply dclincd. It was often crossed, sometimes by change 
of occupation, and at other times by intermarriage. Ordinarily, 
the position of the leading Brahman at court was that of minister, 
but sometimes the Brahman preferred to rule directly, and himself 
seized tlie throne. Thus in early times the Sunga and Kanva 
royal families w’ere Brahman. Similar cases of Brahman dynasties 
occur later. In the seventh century Hiuen Tsang noted the exis¬ 
tence of several Brahman Rajas, as at Ujjain and in Jijhoti or 
Bundelkliand. Usurpations by Brahman ministers also continued 
to happen. When a Brahman succeeded in founding a dynasty, 
and so definitely taking up K.shatriya work, his descendants were 
recognized ns Kshatriyas, and allowed to intermarry freely with 
established Ivsliatriya families. It must be remembered tliat the 
Brahmans themselves arc of very diverse origin, and that many 
of them, os for instance the Nagar Brahmans, arc descended from 
the learned or priestly class of the foreign hordes. The Maga 
Brahmans were originally Iranian Magi. During the transitional 
stage, wliile a Brahman family was passing into tlie Kshatriya 
group of castes, it was often known by ilie composite designation 
of Brahma-kshatri. Several cases of the apjilication of that term 
to royal families are recorded, the most prominent being those 
of tlie Sisodias of Mewar and the SCnas of Bengal. 

Rdjputs not a race. The IlAjptlts, as already stated, are not 
to be rcganlcd as a people originally of one race, bound together 
by tics of blood descent from a common ancestor. Even within 

* Pandit Mohanl&l Vishnul&l Pandia admits that Bapa, the GuhilCt 
ancestor, was brouglit up os a concealed or reputed Brahman (J. Proc. 
A. S. B., 1912, pp. 62-09), and ha.s not succeeaed in refuting the reasoning 
of D. R. Bhandorkor concerning the origin of the RS.n&g of Mewftr. U 
the frank statement of facts as revealed uy modern research should give 
offence in any quarter that result is to be regretted. But, as Asoka 
observed long ago, ‘ tnith must be spoken 
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tlic limits of FLiLjputiliiQ. tlie elans were uri^inally (ksccaded from 
many rneia! stocks. Sueli coinino-n features as tliey 

presented dtpci^ded on the similarity of tiieir wttrlike occupations 
and socini habits. Now* of course* the operation of eomplicated 
caste Dsics coneerning intermarriafre during nany centuries has 
produced an extensive network of blood’relatioruihip between tlie 
clans, wliicii Jiavo beeojne custes, 

ThOHft condensed observations may lielp the student to under¬ 
stand in Kome measnre wiiy tlie Hajput clans begin to play so 
prominent a part in Indian liistory from the cigiitl^ Otntury. The 
Hun invasions and their QonNec]uencc!i. su'i observed in the cha(Ttcr 
preceding* broke tlic chELin of historical tra^lition. Living clan 
trEuiitions rarely^ if ever, go biiok beyoTul the eigiitli century, and 
few go back as far. The existhig clan-cnsten only ^;gan to be 
formed in tlie sixtii century* The BraliiJiuns IVjtind I.Jtcir lulyiuitaj^e 
in treating the now arist<.tonicy, wJiatever its i^iiciid origin,, as 
representing tiic [uicicnt KslUitrJya class of the scriptures, and Uie 
novel term Jlrija-pniini or Hajput* meaning ‘ kiiig's son % or 
member of a ruiiug i'anidy or clanj came into use nk ai; csiuivalcnt 
of J^shatriya, 

Before entering upon a sumanary review of outstanding I'catnrt'S 
in the liistory of the IcMling Itijpflc kingdoms of tlie plnins. wc 
must bestow' a passing glunee on tiic Hitnalayitii Slates—NcfiwH* 
Kasbnifr* and Assain^—and on tiieir relations witti Tibet and Lliina. 

China and the Indian border, TJic short-lived Hun empii'c 
was broken up by tlie Western Turks. wJio in their turn snccunibf:^! 
to the Chinese. Por^a few years, from CGI to CU5. Oliina enjoye^i 
unparalleled prestige. Kafiristan {Kapisn or Ki-jiin} wiu; a province 
of tire empire, and the anibossadors in atteniiance at the imperial 
court inclufied ftnvfjySi from tlic Suwfvt valley and from oil the 
oountrici* ejttcndJng from l^ersEa to Korea. Sueh gloiy did not Inst 
long* In fl7h tEif; 'ribetans occupied Kusligaria. aiul a little later 
tile Turks legalued power. In tiic first half of tlie eigJitli century 
an nmbltioLis emperor, iliiicn-tsung, succeeded in once mort; 
establisliing Chinese rule over the wefiteru couiitricSr Even kings 
of Kashmir then received investiture from Chirnu Tlic advance 
of the Arabs in the luiddlc of the eighth century pul. an vud tt) 
Chinese claims to tJOVercignty over the mountaius of KajiliruTr, 
and since that time no state of tlie- ludian borilLTlLimh e?!C^:pt 
Nopfil, has Jiad pohLleal redntiona with Clitna. 

Tibet 3 Srong-tsan G-ampo, In tJtc seventfi anti eighth 
centuries Tibet was a powerful state, in do.se ttnich with India eu! 
well as with China. The routes from China through Lhasa and 
Nepill into India now' closed w'ere tiien open and frequently used 
by pilgrims and other travellers. Srong-t-ian GaiuEHj* tlie most 
renowned of Tibetan kings* wiiose great reign is placed by the l>egt 
authorities between a. d. G'2G and fiiiO. annexed Ne]jal, defeated 
the usurper w'ho had dared to occupytlie throne vacated by llarsJia. 
occupied Tirlifit, and JitrengtEiened his posit!nn by marrying a 
Chinese princess as well as a Nepalese one. Acting under the 
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!nf]Li(?nc»e of his Baddhtst consorts lie introduced their religion 
iaito his kingdom^ and gave hij^ jjeople the mean/s of acquiring 
knowledge by importing from T!rLd[ti tltc alplnibct now used in 
Tibetn Ho founded Lh^sa^ for whlcbd according to traditionj he 
prepared the site by filling up a Jake witii stones. 

In tl^e first liaJf of tlie eleventli eeiituiy Atisa and other eminent 
monks from the scats of learning in Magadha came to Tibet on 
tile invitation of the reigning king and ejected extensive reforTOS 
or changes in the Buddhist dnirch, wiiich became the foundation 
of modem Lainaism. 

* The object of iili thew reformntious was not, Jis is olten Bupjiosed, to 

f ro_biick ta tlie cnrly nndtUiism as it wns preach&tl by rJantama. Imt to 
nirld [ip a cbureh wbie]] repre^senUtd tiic doctrines of the Muhayihjn seiiool 
IJmldiiistn in r pure fnrni. Tbc dotitnUGS of Nfigarjuria were propounded 
by llII t1ie tciujltcrs of TiLictr Hut tine Kniji-ohakrii p1iifuRop]ly witli 

its monotheistic tendencieii ivas tiL'jfJ favoured by then ^ 

NopU, Tlie kuigdom of Nepal as at present constituted is 
an eNtcnsive territory 
lying along the iifirtbtm 
fexmtitr of BritikLi India 
for about live luindrcfl 
miles from Kiimaon on 
tlie west to Sikkim On 
the east. The Nepal of 
nncEen.t Indian history 
means the restrieted 
vatley about twenty 
miles long and fifteen 
.broad, in wliich the 
capital, Katliinnandu, 
and other towns arc situated. Some of the adjoining country may 
have been included at times in the kingdom, but tlie bulk of the 
territory now eom]iriscd in tlie Nepal state, wlietlicr in tlic liills 
or the strip of ]>lnin at tlieir base, used to be o&cupied by inde¬ 
pendent tribes and principaTiticSr 

The valley certainly forn^cd jiart of Asoka^s empire, but the 
Kuslians do not accm to have mcddlevl with it. In tlie fourth 
century a.C- NcpSl acknowledged in some degree the sovereignty 
of Samudragupta'. In the seventli century the inliuencetjf Tibet 
was paratoonnt, and after Karslia^s death tlie eountry became 
actually tubjoct to Tibet for half a. century.^ The theoiy that 

^ A. ET. Ftancko, 0 / Tibet fCiiEcntta, iflli), p. 53. 

For the KilJt-ciiJkkra muJ other late coirupt forms of Buddbtam sec the 
execlleut little book by Nagendra Nath VjLsn and M. H. P. Sastrb 
entitled Modern and its Ffl/foaicrs in Orissa (Cnlcuttuj lUll}. 

* In A. D, 703 botli NoejAI and India [wciif. Tirhut] tlirew off the Tibetan 
sovereipiity. The king nf Tilx;t was killed wlule attempting to reaesert 
Jita authority {Parker, ^ Cliina, NejiauJ, Ae.^ in J. M&niftester OrienUil 
Soc,y 1911, pp. J29-53). TJiat date, ttcorded in the historieK of the T'ang 
dynasty, was not known tn earlier Buropean writers. 
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ir£Lr£ha cfifiqucrod Nepll and intro<lcicc<l Ji5s era secma to be 
erroneous. The fifli'kliEis who now rxde NcijhI ei^iiquercd Uieeountry 
in ITGS. TJie foreign policy of the atfttc ia ccnitrolled by llic 
governoifciit of India^ although diioii from time to time has asserted 
claims to tribute. The lohgaiiid blood-stained story of tlie mediaeval 
dynasties is not of gerioi'fll interest^ and may be left to students 
speciarlly ooncerned witli the Jocfii history. 

Modern students of N.epaJtse alTfiirs iiave been cliiefiy interested 
in the silent cOtiHict of religions which has gone on for centuries 
and still may be watched in progress. A corrupt form of Buddiiiam, 
whidi allows even tht strange institution of married monksii may 
be seen slowly decaying and yielding to the constant profiture of 
Bralimanical Hinduism^ which is the religion of the government. 
The Mcpalcse libraries contain a ricJi: store of Rutldidst manuscripts, 
first made known by the labours of Brian Hodgison lie tween 18^0 
and 1S50, wiiicli have suf^rdied m,nch mate rial for Uie study of 
the various forni,s of Buddhist rchgnjri nod pjiilosopiiy. 

The general eurreut of Iiidian liishiry has not been affected 
by the transactions in. Wepal, which usuailv has Tcmainwl isolated. 
The existing government diseouragcs foreign visitors, and guards 
the passes so strictly that very little is known about the greater 
part of the area of the state. 

Art. The art of Nepal is closely related to that of Tibet. The 
craftsmen of both countries excel in metabwnrk, and tlie Tibetan 
artists have been eminently successful in produciug renlifitic 
portrait statuettes of Buddliist saints and similar images of deities 
belonging to tho populous pantheon of later Buddhism, Sonic of 
the Tibetan painting has _ consfdcrftble merit. The archiiicehiire 
of Nepal in niodtrfi tEmes is iiaually copied from Cluncse mo<le|s. 

Kashmir. The history of Hindu Kasl^mlr, frorn the seventh 
century after Christ, when the trustwortlny annals begin, ie recorded 
in ample detail in the metrieal cEironielc called the 
wTitten in the twelfth eentury by a learned Brahman n.amod 
Kail etna or Kalyana, which has been Etdmimbly edited arjd tnms- 
latcd by Sir M. A. Stein. Tiie story, although of lOcmEi interest 
in itself, has little concern with the general liistory of India ; the 
reason being that the mounfjiiri barriers which enclose tlic vale of 
Kashmir have usually suificed to protect the country against 
foreign invasion and to preserve its isolated independence, Never- 
theless, both the Mauryas and the KtssbanJi exercised ciTectivc 
authority over the valley. The Guptas did not concern thcoi«elves 
with it, and Harshoj, while in a position fo bring preeaurc to bear 
upon the Riljik did no't attempt to annex the eountry. 

The narrative of the doings of the mediaeval 'Hindu rulers 
teems with horrors. Harsha. a half-insane tyrant who reigned 
in the latter part of the eleventh century, has been justly described 
as the ^ Nero of Kashmfr iFew regions in the world can have had 
worse hick than Kaslimir in the matter of government a fate 
due partly to the cowardly chELracter of the popuiatioHj which 
invited oppression. The avowed policy of the Hindu rulers 
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the ages was to fleece tlie peasantry to t>ie utmost 
and to Jertve them at best a bare subsistence. The snajtu'ity of 
the people was forced to accept Islam in the fourteenth ccntUTy, 
and dynasties of MuhaitiTnadan i3u]tan& ruled untill Akhar annexed 
tJie kingdom in ISSY with little dilficultyh Tim lot of the common. 
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people continued to be liard^ whether the government was in the 
nandEi of Hindus or Musalmansn In modem times the Kashmiris 
were opptOEstd successively by the Afghans and the Sikhs, and never 
enjoyed the advantages of decently good administration until 
late in the nineteenth century* 

But» although Kashmir has ordinarily occupied a position pollti- 
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cally from India, tlieinflEicnce of tJije Ccumtry ojitlm tcligion 

ana civilijatioji of its ncighbourB liuB been coj\fjtd«raJ)]c+ The 
valley hits tcL-n. the abode of Surnskrit icaroicig at leoitt from the 
time of and has played nn important part un iKdng tlie 

intermediate fitiige thi^nug-h wiiich Indian civiliTniitioTii and art 
reached I^hotan and tEic adjoining territoriea of Chtneae ThirkiHitan, 
and so pas-Hod iot^t the L]ast. The valley inclndcH maTjy fiJ^orod 
sites botii JIiiddhiGt anti BrahrnamtciiL Jainesn^ dnvn fiot sccni to 
liave entered it. An interesting local Style of arehi tee tore Avas 
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developed irt the cigJdh and niiitJi centuries. TJic MnrtEind 
temple dedicated to the Siin-god in tlie reign cd Lalitilditya 
(Arttr 724-C-OJ is the best-known CKSuTtplc^ hut many i^tlicrs cKist. 

Aes:aTtir AHrjanri;, roughly ctioivalvEit to tlic ancient Jvaniarhpftj 
rerifimhlcd Ivjis-hnnr in being protected by joatnral fon.llkiutioi^Sf 
a[]d tltns enabled, as a rule^ to preaerve its [TiElependciice, TJie 
eoantiy does not seem to have been includccl in eitiier the Manrya 
or the Knshan. em|}iife, but in tlie fonvtii century., its ruler, who 
belonged to on ancient Hindu dynasty, ncknowlcKlgcd in Rome 
degree the overlordsbip of SamiidTagEipta. BnddhiRin never 
encceeded in establishing itself. Nevertheles.s, ttie ruling king 
in the laCA-enth century insisted on receiving a visit from Hiuen 
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Tijan^j the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, ivJio was hospitably ento 
tained. The liing, aJtliough not directly subject to wos 

eort^tmined to obey his imperious comniunds and to attend 
humbly in his train when suTumoned, Certain Muhammadan 
leaders who invaded the Country on fjeveral occasionii between 
]i!hr> and always met with disaater mute or Jesm eont|>lctc+ 
The Muslim historian who describes the latest venture, that mnde 
by AurangaCb's general Mir Juniln in tlie seventeenth cenliiry, 
expresses the horror with whieli the country and people were 
regarded hy outsiders in striking phrases wiiich deserve quotation. 

'■ Asisam’, he olwervcs, ' Is a wiki anti dreadlul oountry ahonnding in 
c1ert^^:r. . , .Its roads are rrightfuE like tlie path leading to tJic nook of 
Dentil ; 

h^ital te life is lt!i expauFW like the unpeopletl city of Ticstructien. ., , 
Tlie Eiir and water of the hills are like the deatmetive i^jimnoni and iki^dly 
IHijHfin to natives and Jitrangcra ahlfti.* 

The iiitinbitantK 'ivnemblc men in notliing lieyoiiij thic, that tlicy walk 
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erect an two feet They were refjutcd to be expert inagicians, ' In sliort, 
every army that entered, the JlmStH, of tlits country made itg exit from 
the rcjdfn of Life ; every caravan that set foot on this land deposited its 
baggage of residence in the liattL3]g-[)lacc of Death.' ^ 

Barly in the lliirteeuth centisry xAssam wns invaded by the 
Abflms, a Shan tribe from Upper Burma, w'ho gradually acquired 
the sovereignty of the country, which they retained until it was occu¬ 
pied by the Burineso in ISIO and by the Brltixli in lfi23. The 
Ahoms” brought with them a tribal religion of tlitir own, wJiich they 
abandoned in favour of Jlliiduisin about tlie beginning of the 
cighteentli century. Their language, too, is almost, if not com¬ 
pletely, cxtineli. The Ahbms have become merged in the Hindu 
population, and speak Assamese, an Aryan lunguUgC akin to 
Sanskrit and Bengali, "VYhen in power tJiey had an clhcieni* 
although severe or cvra crut;!. system yf adrninistration. TJiey 
prodiiotMi a considerable histuticftl literature, .and carried the art 
of carving wood to a high degree of excellence. Tlie MusliEU 
wTiter Eiuotc^l C7;prefiscs unbounaed admiration of the decoratlcms 
of tlie palace at tJarhgaon, No trace of them remains. 

1 Tallsh, as tratisl. by r'mf. Jadunath Biirkar in J. B. 4- f>, 

™l. i, pp. ITfi-Oe. 
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Assam ie a province of much intercRt to tlie Fitiident of rndian 
religion the meeLhi|' ground of Mongolian and Indian 

ideas, Xht contact has resulted in tile evohiticn of a pcenliar 
Tantric form of HJiiduisnij -whieh offera special jion_our to female 
forms of the deity called Saktisr Tlic temple of ItamakhyEl near 
Gaiih^tl U recognized as one of tlie most important slirincs of tile 
cult. All ttie processes by means of ifvhich llie aienibers of rude 
animbitie tribes become fanatical Hindus, and strange tribal 
gods are converted into respectable Brstlimanioal deities* may be 
illustrated in Assam, 

CHRONOLOGY 

. fMiSCELLAWEOUS DdlTES) 

U20. Srong-tsm Gampo* king of Tilict, lurc, 

^0. Srong-tfiiUU Gionpa roEmded LlikKn^- 

(Ml. ijrong-tsjm Gam|>o jnEirrEcd Chiiu'St ulld Nepolcsc; prilicosns. 

G4ii. Hiuen TifiLng vuiitcd I^Enarri] uk. 

(ttT. ilcatEi of liEirfSliLi of Kauai^. 

CEiiocse SLL|nemacy over KiipJsa. 

flTO, Ti hetans wteatetl Ktishgaria or Chinese Tu rk Estmi ftom Cliina. 

Toa. Nepal flud TJrliiit hccainc indtiicndcnt of Tibet, 

713, riLoen-tsiErtgj Chinese emperor* ficc. 

730, TBS. Kin^s o£ IGtahnsir received Investiture from CJiinn.. 

731. ChlEsese defeated by the Arabs, 
loas. Mission of Atlsa to Tibet (Waddell* p, 320). 

1039-1111. Hm^haa Idng of Kashmir. 

laay. MubaEnimdan dynasty established in Kadmiir, 

16B7. Annesatloii of itasbniSr hy Akbar. 

176^. GUrkha conquest of Nepal. 

AUTUOniTfES 

The authorEtEes arc indreated sufliciently in tlie foDt-notce; and in K. TL 1* 
(lOMJ, The. learned and Ijcaiitifnl book entitled The Gadu df Norihrm 
by Ar.ic.& Gim^'v a,nd J, DrjJxKEiiL (Clarendon Press* 1914)* 
is n treasury of Tibetan art and mytlatlDgy, Sec Laafer, in J, A^ Ot 

vol. (lyisb iq). a 1 ^ 0 , 

CHAPTER 2 

The northern and ivcstciEi kingdoms of the plains, 

Couatless kingdoms. During tin; five and a half centuries 
intervening between the death of Harshfl and tlie MnJmniniadan 
conquest, in which no permanent foreign occupation was offectedt 
except in tJie Punjab, the greater part of India vras indifTcrunt to 
the Muhammadan power and knew nothing about it. TJic count¬ 
less Hindu states^ wJdtli, took shape fi'om time to time* varying 
continually in number, extent, nnd in tlieir relations one wi^ 
the other, seldom were at peace* It would* however, be a mistake 
to suppose that their rulers and people thought of nothing dse 
than war and rapine. Royal courts of no small magnificence were 
maintained, and the arts of peace were cultivated with suoccas* 
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Stately Tvorka of architecture, enridicd lavishly wltli sculptures 
often of high merit, i^'CTe erected in almost every kingdom 3 arul 
learned men, writing for the most part in the Sanskrit language, 
enjoyed iibtral and intelligent patrona^ from princcB who not 
unfrequently wielded the pen as well as the sword. Hindh Ben^fili, 
GujaritI, and the other languages now spoken gradnally attained 
the dignity of recognized existencej and the foundations of vernacu¬ 
lar JiteratuTCE were laid. 

In a general history it is impossible to narrate in detail the storitjs 
of the several states, which are recorded in many cases wilh ho 
much fullness tliat they would sulTicc to fill several volumes each 
as large as this work. 

T.’lie e.lTects of tlic great foreign invasions in tire fifth and sixth 
centuries lasted for hundreds of years. The Gurjaras, with their 
kinsmen and allltH bearing other names, had hceu converted, as 
has been sliown, into ruling Biljput elans, and Jiod acquired a 
dominant position in H^jputHna, wliicli serv^ed as the basis of 
more extended dominion. In Gie ninth and tenGi centuries the 
Gurjara-Pratihliras (ParihUrs) became fJic leading power in nortli- 
western India. 13-engal came undci the sway of tlie Pal as, apjja- 
rently an indigenous dynasty, for more than four centuries; while 
ilalwa, Gujarat, and several other kingdom^ obtained a large share 
of wealth and ]>ower. 

The noursa of hiatory, The history of northein Ind ia ordinarily 
pursued its own ccurse, regardless of the events happening in the 
peninsular kingdoms. But occasEoiially tlie rulers of the Deccan 
made inroads into the ricii plains of Aryavarta Or Hindostsm, 
wliich resulted in the temporary extension of theif power to the 
baules of the Ganges, No nortljern priTice attempted to conquer 
the Decciuir Tlic Tamil rcalma of the Par South formed a world 
of their Own, its iBOlatiOEl being complete, save for frequent wars with 
the kings of tiiu Deccan, and CcyJon and for extensive foreign trade, 

Thu ancient states of the Pandyas, Cholas, and Clieraa were 
overshadowed for a long time, especially in the seventh century, 
by the FalJava dynasty of uncertain origin, which had its capital 
at KAnchi (Conjeeveram), In the elevfnith centnry the Chola 
kingdom became paramount in the ^lOuth, and probably w'as the 
most powerful state in ludia. 

Changefi SO extensive, discomieeted, and incessant as those 
indicated cannot be described in a single continuous narrative 
airangtd in strict chronologEcal order. The political revohEtions 
were accompanied by silent local modifications m religion, mannsts, 
and art equally incapable of comprehensive narration. 

The never-ending dynastic warn and revolutions did not bring 
about any development of political institutions. No republics 
were formed, no free towns were established. All the states 
continued to be governed in the old-fashio-ned way by despotic 
Baj^, each of wliom could do what he pleased, so long as his power 
lasted, unless he suffered his will to be controlled oy Brahman 
Or other religicus guides. 
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Lack ot It will be eonvenient to deal in this uhapter 

OJily "witli certain oiitHtandinfr featiiresf in the history of Kome of 
the more prominent northern and vreatern kingdomf; of tJic plains. 
The fortune of the peninsular states ’will simflurly form the subject 
of the cJiapter foJJowin^ ; tlic fov ijoints of coi^taet between tlie 
two being duly notech 

The lack ot unity in tlio (jiibjieet-matter invpiven tiie samt defect 
in. its treatment by the historian. Th.c facts wliioJi make India one 
in a eeriain sense, as explained in the Introduction to this work, 
arc not oaiiable by tliemselves of securing the political unity of 
all the Indian diverse races and creeds under one government. 
The confused pieture drawn in outline in tiicse chapters is a faitliful 
Tepresentation of the nornuil condition of India ’when left to lier 
o’wn devices. Even now^ in the twentieth century, she ’would 
I'd apse <iuick1y into tliut com] it ton, if the firm, aEthougli mild 
control exercised by the paraj>]otint po’ivcr should he ’wdilidniwnh 

Gxn>iara-Pratih5.ra kingdjom. The (vurjari^, aided by i.lte 
allied or kindretl tribei; hearing other names wlio entered Itidia 
in ttie early years of the sixth century, established Jtingdoins or 
prineipalltles in various places. The state among tJiose so huimied 
that was most closely associated with tlia general history of India 
was the ■Gurjara kingdom of southern Rajputana^ the ciipitarl 
of ■which ’li^as Bhininal or Bliilmal to tlie north-we^t of Moimt 
Abu, the site of the fire-pit from which tlic PariJ^ars and sevcriil 
otlier Riljput clans originated according to tlie Icge^id, "VVl'tcn 
Iliueo T&ang visited that Gurjara kingdon^ in tl^c hrst lialf of tl^c 
seventh centuty the king, aUhongh nmdouhtcdJy of foreign descent, 
was already recognized as a ICshatriya. 

About A. D. 725 a new local dynasty was founded by a chief 
named Nagabhata, who belonged to the Parih^ {PraCih^ra) 
section or 5ept of the Gurjaras. Nearly a century later, in or about 
A.E.sm, his descendant, another N^abhataj invaded tlie Gangctic 
region, captnred Kansuj, deposed the reigning king, and pre- 
sumablv transferred tlie seat of Ids o’wn government from Bhilmal 
to the imperial city of Jlarshj-i^ wdiere Ids descendants ccrtaiuiy 
ruled for many generations. The Paribars remained in jJosscKSiun 
for two centuries until 1013^19 wben Siultan Mahinud of Gha'/.iii 
occupied Kanauj and forced the ll."ija to retire to lluri- 

Kanaui. Kanauj imist have suFfered much during tJic long- 
continued troti bits which ensued on the decease of irnpiha, Notliing 
definite is known about it until 731 ’when its king. Yasovarman 
by name, sent an embassy to China, probably to invoke the 
ttssistftnce of the emperoT- against the lifijfda po’werful enemies. 
No help came. In or ah out 740 Yasovarman was defeated and 
slain by I.<alitaditya, tlic most tenowmed of tbe kings of KashiniT, 
builder of tlie MJLrtaud temple. Yasnvariuan’s successor 
similarly was overthrown by I.ayLlitaditya’‘B son. Again, about 
ftIO, Dharmapalft, king of Bengal, deposed the reigning king of 
Kanauj, replacing him by a nominee of his own. That nominee in 
his turn was expelled, as related above, by Nilgabliata Parihmr 
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of BhintnSL ThuBj withirt a. of aJ>out seveoty-GiK years 

(c. A, Ph 7-tO^lC}, four kintfs of Itaiinuj were violently deposed by 
hostile powers. Thu fact ilTustmtes vividly the disturbed condition 
of nprtlieni India ai\ that af;e. 

Thft GiiTjara empire t>J Bhofn. Kins: Mihira PariJiaT of Kanauj^ 
commonly known by his coj(ciomen of Blioja, reigned with great 
powerandmEghtforhalfacentinfyfc.A.P. B40 - SO). Hissuccessors 
being known to huve held hotJi SaniHshtra >ind Oudh, those 
eountties may he assumed to have formed part of dominions. 
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Tvliich were extensive enougli to be described as an empire with¬ 
out exaggeration. Its limits n^ay be defined aSj cm tlfco north, llie 
foot of the mountains; on tlie nortl^-wcst, tlie Sutlaj ; on the 
■west, the Hakril, or '^lost river^ forming the boundarv of Sind, 
and tbcTi tiie Milir:"n to tire Arabian Sca^ on south, tfie JumoA, 
forming the frontier of Jt)ja]^a-blu^kti; on the south-west, the lower 
conrpe of the Marbada ; an^^ on tlie cast, the frontier of tJxc PH la 
kingdom of Magadha, His sou, Mfthendra-pala (c. A.i. Et)O-&08), 
eecms to have retained possession of all the dominions of hie father. 
An mscription of his whieix mentions the province and district of 
Sr&vastt suggests that that fhmous city was still inhabited in the 
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tenth century. MiigEidJia or South Bihur secrue to hftvc been tribu^ 
tary I'or a short tiine. 

Ha.rdly any tiling is known about tJ;c interniil COntlitEon of the 
traniiitorv Gurjara or Pari liar empire of Kac^au An Arab traveller 
tells us tliat in the middle of the ninth centory the king, namely 
Bhojtib eommanded a pow^erfnl army, including tlie best cavalry in 
India and a large force of camels. The territories in Riijpiitilna 
have always been fnJnotjs for tiieir breed of camels, wJiieJi is still 
maintained. The Maliariijil of Bikaner’s eainel-coriis has pJayot] 
an iionourable part in tlie Great War. The exti-eme mobility of 
Bboja's cavalry and camelry must have given bim an immense 
advantage over the less active armies of tho ordinary Hindu 
state. The king was extremely rcdi^ and ' no country in India was 
more safe from robbern \ a brief remark whicjli implies tiie existence 
of efTicient internal jnlndniKtration. 

Bhoja woa a Hindu spcciatly devoted to tlic wtjrKliijt tif Vishnu 
in tlie boar incarnation and ol the goddexn BEiagjivati or I^tiukshiiiln 

He placed on ills cjMJUt, 
wliieh arc very ten muon, 
Die wtjrdfj ArU 
meaning ‘ boar* 

nr Vishnu. Tlie CoinHj 
like Die otiier isscjcii of tlie 
White Ilun and Gnrjara 
princes, are degenerate imi¬ 
tations of Sassanian pieces, 
with TcmSnisccnees of tlie 
Coin of Adi Vftraba (Bhoja). Greek draclima, the name 

of w'bich survived in Die 
word Urfkmma applied to the Gurfara coins. The foreign invaders 
of rndia in those Dmes never took the trouble to devidu coin types 
of their own and were content to use barbarous and degraded 
derivatives of the Persian coinage, 

Hajasokbarah Mahcudrapala, the son and successor of Biioja, 
was tJie pupil of Rftjasekhara, a pOtt from tlie Deccan who attended 
his court and was the author of four extant plays. One of those, 
entitJed Kfurpura-m-aniaft from Die name of the heroine, a curious 
and interesting work, written wholly iu PrJilfrit* PrtsfeSNor 
Larnmn has published a clever Hngliyli translation of it. The 
dramatist also composed a work on the art of i>oetry, whjcli JifiS 
been edited in tlie Gaikwar^s Orienf^tl Seric.'i. 

Before we proceed to describe the decline and fall of the Gctrjftra 
empire and the capDine of Kanau.f by Sultan Mahmhd of Glia^nl 
in 1018-19, it will be convenient to give a brief account of the 
PiUa dynasty of Bengal and the Chandei rulers of Jijlioti or Bund^j- 
khand, the two leading kiaxioms of northern India wliieh were 
contemporary with tlie Curfara kingdom or ftminre of Kanauj j 
adding a slight notice of other statea. 

Bengal t Adiailra. Tlie history of Bengal and Bih^ after the 
decease of Harsha is obscure. Tlie rulers of part of Magadha or 
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South UiliJir in titc latter part of the seventh ctntury were members 
of tlie imperial Gupta family, ’who Jiad as neighbours in another 
seetiou of the province belonging to a clan callcfi Maukl^ari. 

Bengal tradition has inooll to say al>oUt a king named Adisdra. 
who ruled at Gaur or LakshinaTiavatl, and sought to revive the 
BraJiioanical religion ’which had sufrered from Buddhist predomi- 
nandC ► He is be! ieved to have imported five Brah mans from ICanau j, 
who taught Grtliodox Hinduism and became the ancestors of tire 
H^dhiyaand Varendra Brahmans. 

His date may be plitoed in or 
after a. l>, 700. 

TI» Pala dynasty; Dhar- 
mapaln. Then. Bengal suffered 
from prolonged anai'cliy wiiieli be¬ 
en me SO' intolerable that the people 
{c. A. o. 750} elected as their king 
one Goplia^ of the ‘ race of the 
sea ^ in order to introduce settled 
g^tvern m ent. VVe d o not h now the 
cictalls of the events tJiiis indi- 
eated. Gci]>a.|a'^6 son^ Dharnn apala, 

’who enjoyed an unusuflUy long 
reign, was tJie real founder of the 
greatness of his dynasty, wJiioli is 
conveniently known as tJiat of the 
'■ PfLTa Kings ’ of Bengal, because 
the names of the sovereigns ended 
in the word HliarmapRla 

suc'cceded in carrying his armK far 
beyond the limits of Bengal and 
Brh3.f, He made himself master 
of most of oortlicrn India, and, as 
ali’eady mentioned, was strong 
enough to depose one of 

Kan.auj and substitute another in 
hi;^ place. He is said to have 
effected the revolution with the 
assent of nine northern kings, SCljLPTUFtll, PALA PETllOLi,, 
w'hose designations indicate that 

the influence of the BcTigal ruonarcb extended even to GAfidh^ra 
On the north-western frontier* Tliose events must have Jsappened 
abnnt or fioon after a. d. SI 0. 

Dharmapftla, like all tlie members of .his house, was a zealous 
Bnddhiat. He founded the famous monastery and college of 
Vikramasila, ’wliich probably stood at Pattharghata in tlie BhSi- 
galpur District. The Bud'i^hism of the Palas was very diflerent 
from the religion or philosophy taught by Gautama^ and ’was 
a corrupt foTtn of Maiiayana doctrine, 

DovaplUa. Dbarnia]>ala’s son Devapala, who is reckoned by 
Bengal tradition to h&ve beeu the most pc'werful of the PSias, 
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alsD enjoyed a long retgfn. His rule and that of his fatlier togetlier 
covered aometl^inif like a Jiittidred years^ and may he tii&n as 
having extended through almost the wl^ole of the niatli century, 
Devapala’s general* Lausena or Lavasena, is fiaid to have anne:xed 
botli and Kalin^a, No buildings of P^la age fieem to iiave 

Survived, but the remeinb ranee of the kings is prc«crved by i^iany 
great tanka or artificial lakes excavated tinder tl^eiv orders* esj^e- 
cially in tl^e Hinajpur District. Sculpture in botix stone and inctal 
was pcaetiKed witEi remarkable sucoesSt The names of two eminent 
artists, Dhlman and Bitpillo or VltapiUa. arc recorded* and it is 
possible that some of tlxu numerous extant works may be attributed 
ri^itlv to therln. 

Me^Tpala, &c.; the Setnaa. The popular memory lias 
attitched itself to ^luhipiila, tlio niutii king of tlie riycuusty (c. 
A, J&, fiTS-lOUb), ixiufO thati to ivtiy otJier. lie reignc<i for alKuit 
half a ctnti'iry anri underwent tjtc strange ('xporinru'c of bctilg 
attacked about a.d. 10£d liy l^ujtirifiru ('IujIu, ibt^ I’lLiiiiJ king of 
tlm Far South, who prided JsimHeEr iju having tuivaiieed as far jxs 
the bank of the Ganges. TliO uvissinn of Atlsa to Tifjet, ns rdrently 
mentioned* was dispatched in, a.d. i!J;!8* in tiie reign of Nayapiila* 
the successor of MahTfjilla. 

The dynasty, wlxich underwent various ujjb and dn-wiis of 
fortune, lasted until thy Midiainniadan conqicest of Bihar in 
Part of Bengal yirme under the sway of a new dytiasty. Unit ^sf 
the Sfiitas, cajly in the elevejitii century. Valirda-scixa ^fr J^allAl 
Sen, who stems to have reigned from about 113Si t[> Is eretlitcd 
by Berigat tradition with liaving reorganiited the ensEe system* 
and introduced the practice of ‘ Kulinism ’ among Brnhinnns, 
Baidyas* and, Kayastlis. The Seniw originally were Bra limans 
from the Decoan, and their rise Seems to have been a result of the 
Chola invasion in ICS'S. TJie details of their chronology and iiistory 
are obscure, 

Amon^f the; more important Indian ruling families the Pahus 
arid the Andh.rus aEotic attained the distinction of enduriixg ciU'h 
for four and a lialf centuries. 

Chandel dynasty. But the Cliandel <lynasty of .Tijhoti or 
Bniid^lfhand* althtnigh it never attained a pn^itioix as cjialte^l os 
tJiat of tJie greatest Andhra and Z^ELln kiiigSj liad a fitill hmger 
history* and played a onnshicmble pirt on tJic Inciinn jHilitical 
Stage for about tliree centuries. Tiie ettrly Chan del Rajas uppcEir 
to have been petty Gond chiefs in the territory now {filled the 
Chhatarpur State in the Central India Agency. In the ninth 
century they overthrew neighbouring Parihiir fPratihara) ebief- 
taim of foreign origin, who mu.st have Ixien cannecterl with the 
Bhinmal-lCanauj dynasty* and advanced tlieir frontier towards 
the north In l.he region now cahed Huudclkhand* dutil they 
approached the Jnntnn. The priixcipai towns in tixe kiAgdom, 
which was called Jej&ka-blxukti or Jijlxoti, were KJ]ajurS.bo In 
Cbhatarpur* Mahoba in the Hamirpnr District* and KSilanjaif in 
tile B^da District, U*P. The milJtaity power of the king- 
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dom depended lar|f-eJy on the posseSBion of the stiong foitness of 

The Clinndel Rajas, wl]t> probably had hetn tributary to Blioja 
of Kanauj, be came fully independent in the tenth century. King 
Dhanga, Vfhose reign covured the second half of that century, 
Tras the most notable prince of his family. He joined tile Hinthi 
confederacy formed to rcaiat Amir S-abnhtigTn, the earliest Muslim 
invader, and sliared the disEistrous defeat suffered by the allies 
on the Afghan frontier. Gandn, a later Raja, took i>art in the 
opposition to Sultan Mahmud^ vrhich vrilJ be noticed j^resently 
more particnlarly. In tlie second half of the eleventh century 
Itfiia Kirtivarman restored the glories of his house, defeated I'Qit- 
nadeva, the aggressive king of Chedi, tl'ic ancient Maiiahoatila^ 
equivalent in large measure to the modern Central Provinces, 
and Tvidciy extended tlie frontiers of his ilomii^ionri. Kirtivanoan 
is rnemoTalde in liternry lifstory as the jiatron of tlie eurrons nlle¬ 
go rioal play, entitled the Prabaciha or ' Rphc tif the 

Moon of Intellect \ which whs performed at biff <'Oiirt about 
A.n. lOflS, and gives in dramatic fbrni a clever cKjiositinn of tiie 
Vedanta system of philosophy* TJie Bfijfl’fl memory is also pre¬ 
served by the name of the KTrat SSgar; a lake ijitunted among the 
hills near Malioba. 

The last Chand&l Itiji to enjoy the position, of an independent 
king of importance was I^araniardi or Parrodl* who was defeated 
by Prlthlraj Chauhan in 1XS2> and by Kutb[i-d din Ihak ii; iSflnJ. 
After that date the Chandel Rajas sank into obscurity, but long 
continued to reign as local princes in tlie jungles of BiindClkliand. 
DurgavatT, the noble Queen of Gondw^na* who so gallantly 
resisted the unprovoked aggression of Akhar's general, Asaf 
Klifin, in was a Cltand^i princess. £Jio was married to a 

Gond Raja, thus renewing the ancient relation between the tribes¬ 
men of tJic forest and their ennobled Rajput kinsmen of the plain. 
The dynasty even now lias a representative in the Raja of Gidha^ir 
in the Monghyr (Mungir) District of Bihar, whose ancestor emi¬ 
grated from Bundelkhwnd in the thirteenth century, 

Chan del architecture. One of the beautiful lakes which 
GhandeL princes formed hy [■lamming up valleys among tlie low 
forest^clad liills of Bund^lkhamJ has been mentioneti. Many 
others exist, on the banks of wJiich 1 often pitched my tents in 
my youth. The embankments are gigantic structures raced witli 
$tonc and sometimes crowned by magnificent temples of granite, 
or rather gneiss, A large group of such temples still standing at 
Khajiiraho is familiar to all students of Indian architecture. Some 
of the best examples were erected by King Dhanga in the second 
half of the tenth eentury* The Jain teligion had niimcrous ad¬ 
herents in the ChandiSl doininicms during the cltvemth and twelfth 
centuries, altliough it is noAr nearly extinct in tbat region. Ancient 
Jain temples and dated images may still be seen in many viJlageg* 
Buddhism had but a slight hold on the country, and Buddhist 
images, although not unknown, are rare. 
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Raja Blkflja of B3ii.r. The PawEIrs or rats^nfiarAS, one of the 
elans of foreij^n orifrin supposed to have Lten bojn from the 
firc-ptt of Mount Abu> founded a dynasty in Malwa, 'ivliicli took 
jt-S sliapo in the wars of tiie period and attained considerahie Jjb- 
ti net ton. The nnost renowned prince of the dynasty was K&Ja 
Ijliojuj wlio reigned for more than forty years^ from about lOiA 
to 10C0> He was an atoon]j>li!Sihed soIioEar and a lib era J patron 
of Simskrit learninjf. f£is name Jn consequence has become 
proverbial us that or the ideal HindiJ prinec. TJm defeat of Bhoja 
in or about 1000 by the alJied armies of Gujarat and Chedi reduced 
the UajI of MiiTwa to a position of little political Importance. 
Dh&r or Djiara, now the head-quarters of a petty state, was the 
capital of Bhoja, who adorned tim town with handsome cdiflccfi, 
of which some vestiucit remain in epitc of the long-continued 
Mtialim occupation* Tiic immense Bliojpur Jake formed by 
dnnuning the Betwa rivet and. a smaller stteam, and covering an 
area c?£cccding 2Sf) square iniicH, was cnnstrnct£<i by Ruja Bhoja. 
Early in tlic ilftcenth century the dam was cut by Hoshang Sb&h* 
Sultan of Millwri, with tlic insult Giat a large area of valuable land 
was I'cclaiiued for cultivatiou. TJic Indian Midland JRailwaj' now 
travetKies the dry bed of tlie lake. 

GujarM. A passinfj reference to the Solanki or Chaululcyu 
dynasty of Gnjarit ci^tabliEihcd by Mvilaraja in the tenth century 
must suiTice, aithou^i stoflce about Mularaja occupy a prominent 
place in the semi-historical legend g of Gie province. If tradition 
may be believed, Mfilaraja wns a son of the king of Konauj, 
apparently MalilpMu, who probably hod appointed his son to be 
viceroy in the west. Mularaja seems to have seized an opportunity 
to rebel and tet up as an independent Sjuvereign. 

Wc now rcturti to the north and rcsuine the thread, of the story 
of Kanapj with that of other northern kingdoms. 

IVTaMp^a of Konaiij. The Parih^ empire begun to break 
up in the reign of klahlpilta (c. i. d. 010-40), who was a grandson of 
Bhoja. Hts power suffered a severe sliock in a.T]. 91C wlien Indra TIT, 
the Rashtrakilta king of the Deccan, captured Kanauj', Aithougl^ 
the southern monami did not attempt to seeute a permaircnt 
dominion on the banks of the Ganges, his sucecjjsftil raid necessarily 
weakened the authority of MaiiTprUu, who could no longer hold 
the Western provinces. The Chandfil king helped MnliTpala to 
recover Ills capital, Some years later Gwalior became independent, 
bitt the Kanauj kingdom still continued to be one of the leading 
statcfi. 

Baja Jaip^ of Batbindah* The rulo of the PsjihSrs had never 
extended across the Sutlaj, and the iiistory of the Panjfib betw^eeu 
the seventh and tenth centuries is extremely obscure. At some 

> Cart sfioeld be taken not to coniound him with Blioja or Miliira 
Pari bar of Kanauj who reigned from about a, tj. fHp to 89h, and hsiK been 
forgotten by Indian tradition. Namea like Mahtp^la., Maheadvftpala, und 
many others occur in distinct dynaatic liats, and it ia easy to tDnfO'Und 
tiie bearers of the names. 
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time not rccorcled a jjtj’hVtrfii! kingdom Is ad been formed, wbicli 
extended ffom the jnountajna beyond the lndn>i^ eastwards as far 
as the Hakra or ' lost river % so that it comprised a liirge part of the 
Panjib, as well as j>roljalj]y northern Sind. The capital was Bathin- 
dah ^Bhatinda), tlic Tabarhind of Mnhammadajt Id stories, now 
in the Patiala Stele* and for many centuries an important fortress 
on the military road connecting Multan with India jiropet ibrougTi 
Del 111. At that time Delhi, if in cxistcuxec, was a pJaee of little 
consideration. In tlie latter part of the tenth century the Hiljil of 
Bathind&li, was Jaipal,. probably a Jat or JSt* 

Fr&odom of the Hindu atatOB. Until almost tlic end of the 
tenth Century the Indian were at liberty to do what they 

pleased, enjoying exemption from foreign invasion and freedom 
from tlic control of auy paramount authority. Their position whk 
gravely disturhed when an aggrcKsive MnliJi.innuu]an power, alien 
in religion, social cnslonis. Hleas, and jnethodjn of waiTare, nj>|a:iirH,!d 
on the scent! and ijitrodncud nn absolutely nrf’i'el chTueibL into the 
interior polities of India, whicJi hnd not been serioiisly Eilfeeted 

cither Ijy the .Arab eoncinest of 



Sind at the begifining of tlie eightli 
Century ^ir by the later Miiidim 
occupation of Kabul, 

Ajoair S^iiktigiu, An ani' 
hi t ions Mulm m mad anclii c f u am cd 
Sabiiktigin, Amir of (JhaznT, tJ- 
feeted a sadden change. In a,d, 
'Sfl0“-7 (a., II. S70) he made lus first 
raid into Indian territory, and 


Coin o( Sabui£tig]u. 


came into conflict with Kaja JaipM of Bathindah, Two years 
later tlie Hindu prince retaliated by an invagion of tlu^ Amir’s 
territory, but being defeated wa.s ooinpellcd to sign a treaty 
binding him to pay a large indemnity and to surrender four forts 
to the west of the Indus betiides many elephants, Jaipal broke 
the treaty and was piintshcd for liis breach of faith by the devasta¬ 
tion of his border-lands and the loss of the Lamgiii^o 'f^r hlainhlbad 
District. After a short interval, in or alnnit a. jj, P£)1, Jaipnl 
made a vigorous effort to Ward off the growing Muslhn menace by 
organi'Eing a confederajcy of Hindu kings, iaclading among others 
Kiijyaj^fija, the Pariliar king of Kanauj, und Dlianga, the ruler 
of the distant ChandiSl kingdoni to the south of the Jumna, The 


allies were defeated diflastrousEy soinew^hcre in or near the Kurram 
(KiirmaliJ valley, and Pcitliawar passed unde^ JMuliatDJnHdan 


rule. 


Sultan Mabmiidi In a.d. ppy the crown of Uhamii descended 
after a short interval to SabuktigJn’s son Alahmiltl, who afisumcd 
the title of Sultan, the royal style preferred by tiie hliihammodan 
kings in Indin for several centuries. Mahmud wa.s a zealous 
Miisalman of tiie fcTOCioug type then prevalent, who felt it to be 
a duty fte w^ell ag a pleasure to slay idolaters. He was also greedy of 
treasure and took good care to derive a handsome profit from his 
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Jioly Tvars. Hifttotiatifi are not ekar concernjivg eitJier tiie exact 
number or tiie cjuics of Jila raids. The ciotnptitatiun of Sir Henry 
EUiot that IWaEimfld nmcle seventeen expeditions maybe accepted. 
Whenever possible Jie made one eacli year. Hindu authorities 
i^evcr mention distinctly liis proceedings, which arc Scnoivn only 
from the teatimony of Muhammadan autliors, who do not always 
agree. 

ft was the custom of the Sultan to quit Ms capital early in October 
and utilise the cold weather for Jiiw operations. TJircxi muntbs of 
steady marchini^ brought liioi into the heart of tine rich <^aiigottc 
provinces ; and by tiic time he had Hiain Jiis tens of thousands and 
collected jfltlluinfj of troaijure lie was ready at tlic begiiming of 
the hot season go home and enjoy lumscif. He carried off crowds 
of prisoners a^; slaves^ inclading no doubt skilled mafions and other 
artisans whom he employed to beauti^'- in's capital; as Juis successors 
did in later times. It would be tedious to roEate In fnll the story 
of all his murderous expeditious. TlieJr character wili appear 
sudleiently from a brief iietice of the Jinirc notable raids. 

Early raids. Tn NovtavdiLT JhfH, not long after his aecessionj 
in tlic cour-HX! of hrn second expedition, he jjidieted a .sci^cre defeat 
near Penhilwap oti ifaiprd,. wlio wa^H taken j>riS(OneT witli lufl family+ 
The captive, who was relcn»cd on tcriiis aft^r a thnep refused to 
survive his disgrace. He committed suicide by fire and was 
succeeded by his son Auandpul, who Contimied the struggle with 
the foreignursH but wltfiout suCCCsh. He followed Jiis father’s 
example itncl orgatilacil a league of 113adu Rajas, including tlie 
rulers (tf Ujjain, C^wfllior, Kanauj, Dcllu, and Ajincr:. who took tho 
field wrj'tli a host which was larger than tliat o]ipoficd to Sabuktighi* 
and was under tlic supreme command of VTsala.deva, tlie Chauh^ 
it^ja of Ajmer. Tlie liostlle forces watched each other on the plain 
of Iksliiiwar for forty days, during which tlie Hindus received 
reinforcements from tlie ]>f)wcrful Kliokliar tribe of tlie Panjab^ 
whije tlie Sultan was corn polled to Atrm ftn entrenched cam)), 
Tl^e camp w^as stormed by a rusili In fume of the new alliefr, who 
slew tlitce Or four thousand Mimulmanii in a few ndnutes. Victory 
seemed to be within the graJj^ of the Ilindn!; when It was snatched 
frorji their hands by one of tjiosa nnlucky accidents which have 
fiO often determined the fate nf Indian ualtles. The elephant 
carrying ertlier Anandpiil himself nr liis son BraJurfanpal, for 
acoount.N dEETcr as nsuttl, turned and fled. The Inclianii, on seeing 
thjji, broke in disorder. The Muhammadan cavalry pursued them 
for two flag's and nights, killing eight thoiisand and capturing 
enormous booty. I^oosely organirnod confedcrAoiCft of Hindu 
contingents eacfi under its own independent chief almost always 
proved incapable of witliatandlng the attack of fierce foreign 
cavalry obeying one will. 

KajagvE. Tim decisive victory thus gained enabled the Sultan 
to attack with success the strong fortress of Kangrii or Bhimnagar, 
with its I temple rioli in treasure accumulated by the devotion of 
generations of Hindus {a,, u. 1000}, Vast quantities of coined money 
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and gold and pilvcif bullion were carried off. The treaeure ih- 
eluded 

‘ a liuLE&c of wliFte sliver, like to tlie Itouses of ricli inen, tlie kngcl] of which 
wua thirty y^rds atid tlie hrcjidtli (iftecii. It couCd be tiLkcit to pietietf 
aod |]iit together ogtiin. And tlioie wii£ a cnnopy, inude of titc tine linen 
of RQm, forty yardi long irntl twenty broad, supported on two golden and 
two si Lver'[>o|oa, wliiolt hud heeo oast in moulds \ 

The Sultan returned to Ghazni with his booty ami astonisiied the 
axnbassa/Jors fj»m foreign powers by the display of 
^jewels and unbored pearls and rubles, ahining like spark;;, or like wine 
pon^ciJed with ice, and emeralds like fieEli spjcj^ ol myrtle, nnd diumcntla 
in size and weigid iike pomegranates h 

The fortress was held by a Muslim g^irrison tor thirty-five years, ' 
after which it was recovered by tJio Hiiidiirt. It did not paws 
finally under Muhtinuucidan rule until when it \vjih ;::aptnrod 

by an oITtcer c>f nJahilftfrTjr. TJie buildings ivcre niJnoil to a great | 
extent by tlie earthqnaiu: of ItlOS. 

Mathura and Kanauj. TJic expedition reckoned us- the twelfth 
was directed specialty against ICivnanj, tlie imperial city tjf nor them . 
India, then under tiie rate of Rajyui^ala Parihar, Tlie Sultan, . 
sweeping aw^ay ftil opposition, cfosficd the Jumna on December a, 
1018, and was preparing to attack Bar an or BulaudsEiniir when 
the by name Hardatt, tendered Jiis submission and with ten 

tbonaand o^his men accepted the reUgion of Islam. 

Mathura, the holy city of Krishna, was the next victim. ‘In ^ 
the middle of the city there waa a temple larger and finer timii the ,' 
rest, which can neither be defieribed nor painted/ Tiie Sultan was - 
of opinion that two hundred years would have bocci required to 
build it. The idols inohidcd ' dve of rod gold, each five yards 
higli ^ with eyes formed, of priceless jewels. '^The Sultan gave 
orders that all the tCJnples should be burnt with naphUm and fire, 
and levelled with the ground.' Thus perished works of art 
which must have been among tlie noblest monumejits of ancient 
India. 

Bdjyapala, not daring to attempt tlie serious defence of his 1 
capital, llccl across the Ganges. The jieven forts which guarded ' 
Kanauj were all taken in one day, ici nfanuary lOlh, and the 
SultftE/s troops were let loose to plunder and make caTJ-tives. It 
was reported that tlie city contained nearly ten thousand temples, ■ 
but it IS not said distinctly that they were destroyed, Tire S^iltan^ 
after making an excursion into the Patehpur District aucl to the 
borders of Jijhoti (BundelkhandJj retired to GbaKnl with his 
prisoners and plunder. 

CoUapae of Ganda GbaAdil, The cowardly flight of the ^ 
Kflnauj Raja angered Jiis ftITow Rajas who, under the command 
of a Chandfl prince, combined against RajyapaEa, slew Jiim, and 
replaced him by Trilochanap^a. 

Mahindd, wJio rcjrarded the slain Raja ns his vassal, resolved to 
punish the cliiefs who had dared to defy his miglit. He marched 
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tLgain in the autumn of a. i>, forced the'passage of tJie nJumea^ 

and entered tlic territory of Ofuida ChandCl, v^dio had nssembJed 
a Jiost SO vast tlmt the Sultan was friglitenedh Rut Ganda^ a faint¬ 
hearted creature^ stole away in the night, and allo'v^ed the enemy 
to carry off to Ghazni SSO elephants and much other booty. When 
Malimflrt came back again in 1021-2 Ganda once mocte refused 
to fightj and was content to buy off the invader, 

Somnath. The /nost celebrated and inte^sting of Mahmud^s 
ejepeditions was the sixteenth, undertaken with tite object of 
sacking tlie temple of Somnatli or l^abhasa f^attana on the coast 
of Suraahtra or KfitliiSwar, which was known to be stored with 
incalculable riches, TJic autho rities differ concerning the clironoJogy 
of the operations^ prob&bJy btcniise some of them ignore tlie fact 
tliat Mahmud spent about a year in Gujarat,^ lie seems to have 
(juitted Ghazni in Ucctniberj a, n, 1023 fArir, 4-14), with a force 
of 30,(100 horsejnen bcaidcs voliiutccrs, Hu advanced by Multan 
and fro [II Ajium Girough, the Uflijpotfina desert to Anhilwarfl or 
PurtatL ju Gujarat, The marcli tliTough a country lacking in both 
food ivnd water required extensive commiEfiELriat arrange men'ts 
and ci considerable expenditure of time. The Sultan consequently 
did not appear before Sotnnhth-until the middle of the eleventn 
month of A, in 414, or about March, a.JO, 1024, or, according to 
other at! thori ties, 1025. A fiercely contested fight gave the invaders 
p 08 fiCi)$ion of the fortified temple and of an enormous mass of 
treasure. The number of the slait^ exceeded fifty thousand. 

The object of wonsliip was a huge stone Hngum enshrined in 
the sanctum of a temple construeted mainly of timber. The princi¬ 
pal Jiall had fifty-six coliuone of wood covered with lead. 

The Sultan returned through Sind by a route more westerly 
than that he had used iu coming. Hia army &uffeted severely 
from want of water. Ht arrived at Ghasnl about April 1026* 
loaded with jilunder. 

The Somuttth expedition was the last important military 
operation of Malimud, His final Indian expedition in a, n. 1027 
was directed against the Jats in the neighbourhood of Multan* 
The remaiuder of Ivis life was occupied by domestic troubles, and 
he died in April* a. d, l03(i (a. h. 4£1 ), at the age of sixty-two. 

Results of the raids. The Fanjfib, or a large part of It, was 
annexed to the Ghazni Sultanate. That annexation ecuistitutes 
the sole claim of Mahmud to be counted as an Indian ^vereign* 
While Muhammadan historians regard him as One of the glories 
of Islam* a less partial judgement finds Jn his proocedinga little 
deserving of admirntion. His niling passion seems to have been 
avarice. He spent large sums in beaiiti^ing his ctvpifni and in 
endowing MuliammEtdan institutions in it. '-Like several other 
ferocious Asiatic conquerors he had a taste for Persian literature, 
and gained a reputation as a patron of poets and Gieologians, 
Firdausi, the author of the intmense Persian epic, the 

■ For the year’s stay spc: Forbes. i, 7^* and Elphiuatone. 

The 1, G. (lOCiS), s. v, Somuftth* correctly d&tca the opentiona in 1024-6. 
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considering Ixlmself to lifivc bcfii. treated with infiufhcient gene- 
Tosity* eoinppsed a. bitter satire upon tiie Sultan wJiicJi is CKtaiit. 
SueJ] matters, which oecapy a prominent place in the wi'itm,£>J of 
Elphlnstone and Other autlioraj, really have no relevEince to tJie 
history of India and need not be noticed furtlierr So far as India 
was concerned Mahmud wifts simply & bnndit operating on a large 
scale, who was too strong for the Hindu RJjae„ and in con¬ 
sequence able to iniiict nmeh irreparable darixagc^ He <iid not 
attcnij>t to ertect any permaneirt conquest except in tJie Pan jab, 
aud ids raids had no lasting results in the interiot beyond the 
destruction of life, property, and priceless monumeots, 

Alberfinl. The nmst distinguished ornanaent of Sultan Malimild’s 
reign was the profound scholar eominnniy c^Jed Albtlruinh^ ’'^ho 
had little Tuaaon to feel gratiLutlc to tiic rnidiug iSultan, although 
patroniTJcd intdiLgeutly by Ills son Masafld. A]|}?nlnl 3 who w'Jis 
bom in A, D, and died in a, D. Id-fH, wa-n; a native of tiiu Kliwurizin 
or Khiva territory, and wiib brought to tirniwitT either aa n iiriritnicr 
ot as a hostage. When the Snltau succeeded iu ^?ceu]j>iug thu 
Panj&bi Albcriini toolt ii]^ Ins residence for ix tiubc U\ tlic newly 
acquired province, and u^icd tlift opportunity to multe a Uiorough 
survey of Hindu philoSOpliy and other branehefi of Indian seienect 
He mastered the Sanskrit language, and was not ton proud to read 
even the Purarnts, We noted oarcfuliy and recorded ncoLuaLely 
numerous observatioos on die history, cliaraefer* manners, and 
customs of the Hindus, and was thus abie to compose the wonderful 
booh comvcnienl.ly known as ‘ Alberunrs India \ which is unique 
in Muslim literature:!, cxcejit in so far as it was imitated witliout 
acknowledgement more than five centuries later by Abu-1 l^azl in 
the Atri'i Akbarir The author, while foUy alive to dm defects 
of Hindu liternTy methods, was fascinated by tile Indian philosophy, 
ospccfftlly as expounded in the Bh/^nV’Ad-GU^. He was consumed 
wicli a desire to discover trutl^ for its own sake, and laboured eon- 
scientiously totliat end with a ntshic di^Togard of ordinary MuJinm- 
madan prejudices. As his learned translator ob.scrves : 

Hia book on India is ^ like a magic island of tpiiet jinpLirdal 
TCficarch in the midst of a world of clash iog Hwordw^ bin ning towns^ 
and plundered temples '. 

His special oubjecH were * astronomy, matlnifruaticp, chronology^ 
mathematical geography, physics, clicinEstry, and mineralogy 'j 
all treated with sucli consummate learning tiuit few modern 
scholars are capable of translating his treatises, and the versions, 
when accomplished, are often beyond the comprehenKiou of even 
well-educated ^ readers, Alberunt undoubtedly was one of tlie 
most gifted scientific men known to history. Some of Jiifj uTitings 
have been lost^ and others re main in manuscript. The translation 
by Sachau of his ChTtytioI^gy of Anci^t published in 

f Hifl hill defli£;natl(}n was Abu-Rilian (RjoftfinJ Muhammad, son of 
Ahm&d. He bectune fatniliJirly known as Bn-Whan, UaEfid {‘Master’) 
^-Berurti ('the foreigner’). The spellings Al-BlrOnl and Al-BerOni art 
both 
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IS79* is 3 . valuable vrork of leferenccj but very dilTicult to 
understand. 

The Gaharwars ol Kai^auj^ Tiie Parihar dynasty of KantuJ 
came to an end in some manner unknoivn jirioP to a.Di 10£K> 
was succeeded by Kajus belong¬ 
ing to the Gaharwilr (Galiada- 
vala) clan, tvJio vreie conitecttd 
with tlie Clmndcls and were of 
jitdigcnous orifrin, Govinda- 
eliandra-i grandson of the founder 
of the new rty.nasty, enjoyed a . 
long reign lasting fOT more tlian 
Jialf n century (c, a.d. IlOO to Coin of Govindacliatidra. 

llfifljjuud sueeecded in restoring 

tlic ^iory of the Kunauj kingdom to a considerable extent. Numeiv 
ous inseriptions of bis reign are extant. 

Raja Jaichand. His grandson^ renowned in popular legend 
Raja Jaieliuiul ^Jnyacb(3ianilTn), was repi.it-ed by tlic Mi]ham“ 
rnadao. vvrjtflrs to be tlic greatest king in India and was known-to 
thcti^ as King of Ecnanai, whicJi i^ooins to have been bis principal 
residence. Tlic incident al tlic abduction of his net unwilling 
daughter by tlie gEnllant Hai Pitliora or Prithlraj Cbauhin of 
Ajmir is a famous theme of bardic lays. 

When Juieliand essayed to stem the torrent of Muslim invasion 
in ll9 i> Muhamniiad of Ghor (Shiliabu-d dm> or Muizzu-d dlUj 
the son of Sam) defeated tho hiJgc Hindu host with immense 
slaughter at Cbandriwar in the Etawab District near the JUTnina+ 
The was among the slain, and l^is cupitai. Ecu ares, waij 

phmdcrtd. so thorougTily tliat 1,^0 camels w'eie needed to carry 
away the booty. That battle put an end to tire indepcnrlent 
kingdom of Kanauj^ but local Kujas more or less subordmate to 
the ruling poafor of the day long eojitinued to rule in the ancient 
city. The Galiurwur Kuj as were Succeeded by Chan dels. Innumer¬ 
able migrations of Rajput elans caused by the early ^hlulianunadan 
iuvfya'ons are recorded in village traditions and rude metrical 
chronicles kept by court bards. 

Tho ChaiihSjia ; Prithiraj. The Chauhaiti chiefs of Sabbat 
and Ajmer in RajpUtanfi illl a large place in Hindu tradition and 
in the story of the Muhaminailan conquest of Hindostan. One 
of them named Vigraharaja flY) may Iw mentioned as a noted 
patron of Sanskrit literature, who wafi credited with the composition 
of a drama, fragments of which are pre.SeTved on stone ^tablets ftt 
Ajm&r. Kis brotlier^s son was RsU Pitl^orl or Prithiraj^ already 
mentioned, who carried oPf Jaichand’a daughter about Arn, llfS, 
and defeated the Cliand^Is in llftS:. He led the resistaneo to 
Muhammad of Ghdt tcit yearfi later, was defeated at tJie second 
battle of Tar'kio, captui'ca, and His city of Ajmer was 

sacked, and the inhabitants were either massacred or enslaved. 

Ho is the most popular hero of northern India to this day^ and 
his exploits are the subject of bards’ songs and vernacular epics. 
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The Chand R^aa. Tlie jnost Ctlebmtcd of suck epics is Une 
Chand Jidtsa composed by Ptitlili’nj'fi court poet Chand Barria!. 
The poenij written in lircliaio Hindi, lias been conatiintly enlarged 
by rteitersj as no doubt tke Hjoinetic poems were, and is believed 
to comprise about I^SjOOO verses. Hut Hic original tompuiuition* 
of only 5,000 verses, is said to be still in existence and in the eUBtody 
of the poet’s duecendant, who resides inttie Jodhpur iitate, and Still 
enjoys the grant of lands made to his iiiustrious ancestor. It is 
much to be desired that the precious original manuscript should 
be copied &nd printed. The supposed error in Chand lluTdaf’s 
dates docs not exist. He used a apeeial form of the Vikriiina era, 
ninety or niacty-one years later tlian that usually current, llairy 
other' compositions of a shuilar clu^rueter arc to bo fcuintL in 
Rajputuna. 

History of nelhi. Deliii, meauing Ity titnt term the idd town 
near the Kutb Muiar, wufj fejuoded, iiotuPfljng bt an antkority 
cited by Ruverty, in a., m, DyJi—It wa* held in tho eievonth 
century by Riijas of tko Tomara dan, who erected miincrous 
temples, which were destroyed by the Muhainnia<imis, wlio used 
the materials for tlleif buildings. In tJi_e twelfth century tlit city 
WAS included in the dominions of Pritliiraj. The wonderful iron 
pillar, originally erected somewhere else, perhaps at Mathufi^ 
in the fourth century, seems to have been moved and set up in its 
present position by the TomEira chief in the luiddlc of the eleventh 
century r It is a mass of wrought iron nearly 24 feet in length and 
estinaated to weigh more than six t-ons. The metal is perfectly 
welded And i ts manipulation is a triumpll of skill in the hand Ling 
of a refratdory material. It ie not the only proof that tlie ancient 
Indians possessed exception&l mststery over diflicult problems of 
working in iron and other metals. 

The current belief that Oelhi is A city of immemorial antiquity 
rests upon the tradition that the existing village of Indarpat 
niarlis the site of part of the ludraprasthA of the MaJtdiiharuia 
at a very rcnloto age. TJic Cradltiun tnay be correct, but there is 
not a vestige of any prefustorle town now traceable, Tlkc iirst 
of the many historictil cities^ known coHeotivcly a^ Delhi, was 
founded near the close of tlie tenth century after Cljrist, and did 
not attain Importance until tlie time of Ananga PaJa Tomam in 
the middle of the eleventli century. Most people probably have 
a vague impression that Delhi always was tljo cajiital of India, 
If they have, their belief is erroneous, Delhi never figured largely 
in Hindu history. It was ordinarily the head-quarters of the 
Sultans of Hindostan from 1206 to 1528, but did not become the 
established Mogul capital natU Shah jab fm moved Ids court from 
Agra in IdtS. It continued to be tl^c usual rcaidence of his succes- 
sorfi until 185S when tlicir dynasty was cxtiuguisihcd. Since I0l2 
A new Delhi ha* been declared tlie Dlheial capital of the Govern¬ 
ment of ludiA, The decision then taken is open to critieiBm fxoin 
many points of view. 

1 Sut Qthicx dates also are recorded^ 
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(547, Dpfttli of HarJifi, 

CL '70[ir AdiaCira in 13ciigaf, 

7J2. Arji-b tMiilqiLtSb-of Sine], 

731 r |^nnb:iH.iy tu dunn of YJlsOvarinAH^ ot Kanailj. 
e. 74^^^ V^iicivarctiun dcretitct] by Ldilitaidltya^ Kiasliiinir 

(A, u, 73a^9), 

e. TSO, PAIji iJynasty of fcniJideti by 

i!!. 810^ DharmapalAj king of l^ngal^ (IcposGil fi king of KanaiiJ and 
appoLntOtl anotlicr. 

c. file, Panlifir ca|->[i;iil transferjwil from EJiLfiniil to KanaiiJ, 
c, S4CM)n, lihajELj oc Mjbinij tJie powerful PaHhiir king of KanauJ, 
Oftip-t. Probikblc dutc of foniidortion o£ Dtllii. 

(\. J)42-t57. MiilEiriiJai king of Gnjurai;. 

c. n5[h-1)U, UtiiuigiiH tbe mcjitt powprfLil of tlic Chaiu]£l kJngs. 

n7!t-H>4S, AlbSrdnt, witintEflc autEior. 

007, Snltnn Muhin ad of Ghn^nf, aw. 

3(H>Eh hSiiltaii J^JaliToOd defeated Jalpal, 

1006-10, TJic SniLim defeated AnandE>a[ and took Kanora, 

10 J 0-1!), Tite f$EiJt]Ln tfxiJf iCHnanj^ 

C, 1016-C(), BEioja Pawar, king of MtlwFL, 

C- 1023, Inenriiiou of llJVjendra ClldEalnto Bengal, 

Dec, lOH.'i—AprEl 102(>, SJoinnitli e>:pedition of Snltan MahmOdt 
IfKlO. DeatEi uf SnltiO] Mahmud, 

1038. Atisii £ent oji BLtddhi&t minion to Tibet by NayapAla, 
king of BengaE. 

c. 1040-1100, Klftivanuan,, cbandcl king. 

C, ]100-CK>, Gowlndaeb audrtLj Gabarwajj king oE Kanauj. 
c, IIS8-70. BallM Sen (VallaEa Sena), king of part at Bengal. 

1182. ParmUl Chandtl defeated by Baja FritLiiruJ Cliautian, 
1102. Defoiit and death of FrithTraj, 

AuTIlOJtITlES 

Pull refeieneK ate jtiven fn E. II. 1.^ A few supplementary ones am 
in the foot-notes to this chapter. 


CHAPTER a 

THE KINGDOMS OF THE PENINSULA 

SnenoN 1. The Deccan Phopeh. j\nd Mysore/ 

Groups of states. The inediaevnl history of tJie peninsula, 
coneems itself chiefly wStli those of tAvo gtoTips of stnte&, nanoely^j 
the kingdoms of the Deecan plateau lying between the Narbada 
on the north and the Krishna and Tungabliadra on the souths 
and those beyond tliose rivers. Myaore, ■which belongs geographi- 
cal!y to tile Far South, having been generally more closely con¬ 
nected with the Decean kingdoims than with the Tamil slates, 
may be treated as an annexe of the Dedcan proper. The history 
of the Tamil group of kingdomF:—Pandya, Chcra, Chola, - and 
PahavA—forms a distinct subject. The beecan proper, Mysore 
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Or the Keuiatcsg co-untry, s.ud Tainilakam or Taiciil Land were 
constantly in close toncl^ one witJi t!ie otilcf, hot the points of 
Contact between the peninsular po^vcr^^ and those of nortlicrji 
Itidia Were fei.iN 

DiEttculties ol tlie subject. Altli^on^li, rnoilcrn rcscoi'Cli lifts had 
much success in piecing together tlie skeletoii of pcninHulac hifitory> 
it Is not often ijossihle to clotlie tiie dry bones with the Hesh of 
narrative. The greater part of the results of painf^takingj jimise" 
worthy^ and necesaury ureliaeologieal study nniat always remain 
unattractive to the ordinary reader of history and extremely 
dilhcnit to lemefniier. Tile nnniefj of the aoveicigns and other 
notables of soiitliern Tiidia present peculiar ob&taclas in tlie 
putli of the Student of hlatoty. They are often terribly long, unci 
eficli king ooiTunoiiIy ih inentiotied by H^iverftl ftltenultive.eunibroiis 
names or titlcfi wltieli are extremely e[>ofiJHii]g> Names k too, 
fre<iuently recur in tlie lists and are liable m lie miHiioch^rKtoorl, 
The kiiigdoniH, moreover ^ were s<) eomplettily isolated I'm mi the 
outer w^ijrid tliat their history in detail can never ijosscss more Ibim 
local interest, i’or those rea-^ons, to witieEi others might be adde^l, 
the story of the mediaeval soutlicrn kingdoois is even less manage^ 
able than that of tlie northern realios, wdiiefi is sulhciently per- 
plexing. In this cliapter ho attempt will be inudc tfi namite 
consecutively tlie hijstory of any of the dynasties, the trcfttment 
being confined to (funimary notices of a few leading powers and 
personages, coupled witli observations on tlie eiianges wJiieii 
occurred in religion, literature^ and art in the course of tlie centuricSt 
NotwitliHtanding the political isolation of the Soutli, religious and 
phiioiiiophieal movements originated in tliat region wliieh pro- 
fouftclly atrccted tlie thought of tlie North. The influence exercised 
by HLminuja and other southern sages on the whole country 
from Cape Comorin to tlie recesses of the Snowy Mountains is 
■ the best evidence of that inner unity of Hindu India which survives 
the jJowerfiLl disintcgniting forces set in motion by diversity in 
blood, language, manners, ttustoinfi, and political alleglaiiec. 

Early .mediaeval history. TJtc- histoiy of tlie Deccan for 
a considerable Lime HiibJicquent to tEiC disappenranee of tlie Andhra 
power early in tlie tliird centHTy a. e. is extremely obscure. Out 
information concernincMysorc orthe Kariarcse eonntry is somewhat 
fuller than that available for the Deeeftii iirvijier, and two dynasties 
wliicb fill a large space In tlie publications of tltC arehneulogists 
may receive passing notice. 

Kadanabaa. A clan or family called Kodamba enjoyed indc" 
pendent power intlio districts now called North and Stnith Kanora 
and in western Mysore from the third to the sixth century. Their 
capital BanawhsE, also known as Jayailti or Vaijavanti, was so 
ftiieient that it is meatiohed in the edicts of Asoka. T^lic Kodanibms 

e. g-, an inscription mentEons a man called M^inl Mlsara Gandakat^ 
t6ri, TrinctrftFfjMuva Navasana Nayaka; and the King pnlakesEii Clmhikya I 
appears fiI&o as Satyosraya, Ranavikramo, and VaElahha. No autJior 
wdiG jmeddles larmely with such namfiji can expect to be read. 
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Tcsenibled several other royal families of distinction in being of 
BraJunaix descent, altliough rceoiftiized as Kshatriyas by reason 
of their ceetipaiion as tuLcis. Kadamba tbLofs in subordinate 
positions may be tmoed as late as the beginning of tbc fourteenth 
century, aud the powerful Eayas of Vijayanagar^ 'who founded 
a great kingdom early in tliat century, are supposed by some 
authorities to iinve l^ad Kadamba counexions. 

A still more dJstinguisiied dvnasty tJiat of the 
Gangaa^ 'ivho niled over tlie greater part of Mysore from the second 
to the elevei^tli century, aud played au important part in tlie 
ineessanc mediaeval wars. The Gangas of tla; tcutlt century were 



FACB OF GOMATA, SRAVA^A BFLGOLA. 


zealous patrons of Hlainisjn^'wbieh liad a long history in the peuin^ 
sula from the fourth eeutury The colossal statue of Coniatai 
30^ feet in height, wrought out of a block of gneiss on the top of 
an emiuenee at Srai'ana Belgola, and justly described as being 
unrivalled in India for daring conception Eind gigantic dimensions, 
was executed in about a. d, ^>83 to tile order of Ch^munda Raya^ 
the minister of a Ganga king,^ 

A branch of the Gangas ruled in thlssa for about a thousaod 
years from the sixth to the sixteenth century, 

Early Cbalnkyas, The most prominent of the early roeditUJv&l 
dynasties in the Dcccan was that of tiie Chalukyas, founded in 
ti\c middle of the sixth century by PuLakesin I, who citabJished 
himself as lord of Vhtarpi or Badruni, now in the BTjapur District 
of the Bombay Presidency.^ His grandson, Pulakesin 11 (608-43), 


/ 


^ Two sitnilar but smaller colossi of much later date exist ut Kurakala 
or Karkala and Yenur in South Eaitarii. For the former see /A P. jf,,. 
pj. ][ii. 

* The Chalukyas adopted the figure of a boar as their emblem, which 
was borrowed later by the Rkyaaor Vijayanagar and other dyiiaatiea. 
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■was almost rsactly the eonteiHiJonirj^ of Hai'Sha of Kanauj (GWa- 
47 ), and in, thi;^ Dcecnn. occunied a paa'nmoiini, pofiEtiyn riJmilHr to 
tJiat enjoyed in noriliem India by liis riva]^ Wlieii Harsiha, about 
A.o. 020, liought to bring the Deccan under Iub dominion, Pulakcain 
■was too fitrong for him and repelled his attack, maintaining the 
Narhadii as tlie frontier bet’ween tho two empires. The court of 
the sovereign of the Deccan wus visited in Arii. by Hiuen 
Tsang, the Chinese pilErim, wlio wan inueL impressed by thC- 
power of Piilakesin, and tlie loyalty of his war!ike viVsfitds. Tlie 
capital probably was at or near ifiaaik, and tlic traveller <!xperiei^ced 
much difficulty in penetrating the robberdnfested .funE'k'B of tilt 
Western Gliats. E>cii ttucn the eoiintry waa kmfwn as MalnV 
rfishtruj ae it is now. The Dnd^iJiiat mouaBtcricfi in the kingfiorn 

numbered mtire tlian a Fminlred with 
n population of iiJonkH exceed iiig bve 
thousand. A large prop'Tfrtion (ff tlic 
iniiabitants ofthc realm did iiotlVdlow 
Die JludiUiist rclighm. JiriK:n Tjwing 
gives ft brief and judiHlinet aceouiit 
of the Ajanta caves, wluelt Iks seems 
tohavevisited. Most [>f tins excel lent 
sculptures and paintings in Die caves 
had then been completerL 
The fame of Pulakcsin extended 
even to distant Persia, whose kiug ex- 
ehanged embassies wiDi him. The 
intercoarse wiDi Pemia is comniomo- 
lated in the cave frcNcocs. 

The loyal valour of the ehjeftains 
of the Deccan did not avail to sjivc 
their lord fbjtn ruin. Only a year after Hiaen Tsang^s visit the 
ChaJiilcya king was utteDy defeated and prEHiuniably filaia by the 
Pallavft king of KUndii (042), named NaraBimhavarinan, who 
thus became the paramount power in the peninsula. The acts of 
the eon<iucror wiJl be noticed more particularly as part of tile 
Etory of the PaNavas. 

Tiiirfeen years later (055) a son of Pulakcsin revenged hisfather^fl! 
death and captured lihnehu The conflEct between tlu; PalhvvQs 
and the Chainkyas continued fur inany years, with varying 
fortune, iinDi the middle of the eightli century (753), wlicn a 
ItSshtrakuta or Ratta chieftain overthrew tlie reigning Chalukya. 
The Sovereignty of tiie Dcccan, wbEch had been held bj^ tlie Clialn- 
kyas for some two handred years, tiius pasiied to the Itilshtra- 
kntas in whofife lionda it remained for nearly two centuries and 
a quarter. 

Ghalnkyas and KaBhtrnlxiLltas, The Gialukya or Solanki 
princes, although provided by obsequious Brahmans with r first- 
class Hindu pedigree goin^ back to the Jiero Rfima of Ajodhya, 
really were of foreign origin, and bcTonged to tlie Huna-Gurjara 
group of invading tribes. The Rashtrakutas ot RattftS seem to 
have been indigenous, and naturally were hostile to the foreigners. 



Pune]]-marked coin. 
Borly dialukj-'a coin. 
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118111111/, not alivay^j. the Rajpflt cl ana of foieigii descent 

were opi>tT£tdi. to thu elans formed from indigenous tribes. 

Religion. Tliy earlj? Chulukya kings, while tolerant of eiII 
religions, like most Indian Tillers, wore themselves Brahmanieal 
HjcjUub. In their time Huddlusm slowly deulined^ while the sacri- 
jEjCia.! form of Hinduiem grew in favour, and became the subject 
of numerous treatises. Handsome temples were erected in many 
places, and the pructiee nf excavating cave-temples was borrowed 
by orthodox Plindus from their Jain and Buddhist rivals. The 
sixtli-cerituiy Biahmanical eavee at Badslmf contain excellent 
sculptures in good preEervation+ The Juin creed had many 
followers in tlie Soutliein Maratha eountiy. 



A COPPER-PLATJE GRANT. 

It Is needless to detail the wans of the Raslitrnkutas. The reign 
of Krishna 1 faec^ c. a+d, VGO) Is memorable for the rock-cut 
temple called Kailusa at Eliora, now in the Nizamis DominioiUhj 
which is one of the most marvelloue works of human labour. Tho' 
whole temple, hewn out of the side of a hill and enriched with 
endless ornament, stands clear as if built in the ordinary way, 
AmoghavarBlia. King Amogbavatsha (e. SI 5-77) enjoyed 
one of the longest rci^is recorded in history. Sulaiman, the Arab 
merchant who travelled in western India in the middle of the 
ninth century, knew the Rashtrakuta sovereign by his title of 
Balhara, n corruption of A^allabha R5i, and states that ha was 
acknowledged not only as the mo&t eminent of the princes of India^ 
but also as the foiirtJ^ of the great monarchs of the world, the other 
three being the Khallf fCaliph) of Baghdad, the emperor of China^ 
and the emperor of Rhm or Constantinople. The Rashtr^Htn 
kings kept on the best of terms with the Arabu of Sind, and tntiched 

a3 
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thefr s;ib]6cts by emooiiTaainff commerce^ AirLOglifivarshii poasessed 
multitudes of uorses and deplitints^ with inimense wealtli, and 
malntamed a landing army regiilcLTiy paid, Plis naplLai wasii 
Mlnyakhetfi, noiv MalkhSd in the Nimin^a Ehjminions. He 
Eidopted the Jain Teligion and showed marked favour to learned 
Jains of the Digainbara or nude sect. The raphl progresH of 
Jainism inthe DciCCfln during the ninth iUid lentil centurieij involved 
a decline in tl\c position uf Buddhifiiu. 

Cbalvikya^ of Khlyani, Jp a.i>. 073 die second t'ludukya 
dynasty, witli ita capital at Kalyanij, was founded hy Taita or 
Tailapa II, wlio dethroned tlic last of the RasiitrukCitELs. The 
kiftga of the new dynasty fnught numerous wars with their ncigh- 
houra. At the beginning of the elcventli century tlie Onirhikya 
country was cruclJy ravaged ijy Rajariljii the Great, the CJiola 
kingj who threw^ into it a vast Uf>«t of 1 mod reds of thousands of 
merciless soldiers^ by whom even Urahinanjs^ women, and cliildren 
were not spared. 

In A. JO. 1053 Or 1053 Somc^vara Chaiukya defcai^d and slew 
Rajcdhiraja, tlie then reigning CheJa king, in a famous battle 
fought at Koppam on the iCrishna.^ 

VikramfiuLlm. Vikramhnka or "Viknuniiditya^ who rcEgaed 
frofti, A. D. lOffi lo 112C, was the most conspicuous inemhor^jf Jiia 
dynasty. He secured his throne by a war witlt one brotiicr, and 
later in life had to fig] it another brotlier who rebelled. He con- 
tinued the perennial wars with the southern powcrfi^ the Cluilas 
in that ase having taken the place of the PitUavas and become the 
lords of Kanchl, which YjkramaJika is said to have octitpietl more 
than once. His nuccesa in wat with his neigJibonrs was so .marked 
that he ventured to found an ora hearing nis name, which never 
came into general use. His exploits In war, the chase, and love 
are recorded at great length in an historical poem eomji.oficd by 
Rillkana, liis chief pundit, a native of Kashmir. The jjccin, wliich 
renalls IQitna^s woirk on the deeds of Harsha, was discovered by 
BdhJer in a Jain library, and well edited- and analysed by htm. 
It is interesting to note that Vikxamanka was chosen by one of 
his consorts as her husband at a public s:m:}/amvfiTa in tJic ancient 
cjJic fashion. 

The Celebrated Jurist^ Vijnanesvara, author of the Mit/Hishard, 
the leadi^ authority on Hindu law outside of Bengal, lived at 
Kalyini in the reign o^f "VikraroEuikaT whose rule Jk]>pcars to have 
been prosperous aiul cETicicnt, 

Hijjaln Halachurya. During the twelfth century the ChaUikya 
power declined^ and after 1130 tiic sank into the position 

of petty chiefs, most of their posscssionfi i>fthiftinfi into the haude 
of mew dynasties^ the Yadavaa of Enevagirl and the Hoysalas of 
Dorasamudra. 

A rebel named Bijjala Kalachurya and hia soufi held the Chaiukya 
throne for some years. Bijjala abdicated in lift'?* 

Tha LingSyat sect. His brief tenure ojf po wer v'fia marked by 
*■ Fleet {S!p^ /nd, xli, £0S), eorrecting an earlier idenfIdeation of -Uifi 
battle-field, as in II. p. 431, 
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the rise of the Lingiijrat or "Vlrii S<aiva sectj whieli is still powerful 
in the Kaniirese eomitry* especially among; the tr-odiiig cluEfscSn 
Tlic mecnberFi of tlio Nect worship Siva in his phallio (ff-nffam) 
furiHj reject the fiutlKtrity ol' Iji^c Vedas, disbelieve in the dottfino 
of rcbirUi, objt^ct to child-marriage, apj>ifOve of tiifi rcinniTiagc 
of widowH, and chcrisJi an intense aversion to Umbniaas, not- 
AvitliFitainling tliat the propliet of tlieir creed was iJaaava^ alleged 
to li&ve bccii a Braiiman minister of Bijiala^ and said by some to 
huvu been originally a Jain, The sect when established displayed 
bitter hostility to JainfsTn, 

Vislmuvardliaiia HoysaJa, The Hoysala or Poysala kings 
of the Mysore territory were dcsteildod from a petty chieftain 
in tile Western CJiaats, ainl first rrtsc to iniport^mot in tile thiie of 
BLttidcva or Ilitticaj better known by Jii« later name of Vjslinu- 
VJirdhana, whtj died iu a. u, 1141,^ after a reign isf more than thirty 
years, joorc or less in siibordination to tlie Cliuhdtya power. The 
llijysiilus did not bccoLiio hilly independent until about a. U, llffO, 
Biltiga engaged in wars of the usual character, which need not he 
specided, and kd extended Jiis douiioions: but Jiis sahi^tnoLial 
elaiiu to reaiesubrniicc resta on the iinjiortant pajt jdayed by him 
ill tlic rolfgioiTFi life of tlie jJeninsftiJa and on the wonderful develop- 
jTicnt of aveliiteeturc anti sculpture associated with his name 
and the namei of Jii.s siieccBsorji. Eittiga in his early days was 
a zealous Jain and encouraged his niiuister Guneaiaja tb restore 
tlie Jain temples whicli had been destroyed by Cbola invaders of 
tlic Saiva persuasion. In those days, althuiigh nifliiy, perhaps 
moat, Rijas practised tlie noriual I-Huda l^tJcrance. political wars 
were sometimes embittered by sectarian passion, and serioufi 

E crsecutioti was not unknown^ TJie destruction of Jain temples 
y the ■Violas was an act of fleree iiitoierance. About the close of 
the eleventh or the beginniug of the twelfth century Bittiga came 
under the teaching of tlic famous sage Ramanuja, who converted 
him to hutli in Vi si mu, TJie king tlien adopted the name of 
Vishniivardhana and devoted himself to the honouring of his 
new creed by the erection of temples of unsurpaeted magnifteence. 
The current Vaishnava story that Vishnuvardhaoa ground the 
Jain tJiculogiaiis in oil-miUs eertainly is not true. The statement 
seems tu be merely a picturesque version of the defeat of the Jain 
disputants in argument. Good evidence proves that the converted 
king continued to show tolcmtinn for varioufi forms of rollgion. 
One of his wives and one of his daughters professed the Jam 

Wn yaaifl style ol art. The styic of the temples built by Vishnu- 
vardJiana and Jiis succcfinors in tJie twelfth and thirteenth century, 
whieh was used alike by Jaine and Er&hmftnioal Hindus, should 
be termed Hoysala, not Chalukyan ae in Tergusson’s book. It is 
characterisiftd by a richly carved base or plinth*.' supporting the 
temple, wheels is polygonal, ^jtar-shapetl in plan, and roofed by 
a low' i>yramldal tower, often surmounted by a vase-shaped 
1 Lewis Rice In J, h, 1IH5, p, isao, 
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omament^ Itl niany eases tliere arc several towers, so l.l^at tlio 
temple may be flescribed. as double, triple, or quatiniple. The 
whole of a HaysaUi buildlnj^ is ^eiierfllly treated as tile baekKrouod 
for arn extraordinary mass of ooniplicated sculptLir-t, N^ntietinieB 
occtifriai^ iu ^T^eat sheets of bas-reliefs, fto.d geitcrnily eotnprising 
many statnes or statuettes, almost or wholly detacJicfl. The 
temple at HulebJd or Dorasamudra, described by Fcrj;-iiRSon, 
is the best kitowo, but many otliers equally notable exist. Mueh 
of tile sculpture is of high quality. It was tlic work of a large 
scltool [>f Boorcs of wiioni, contrary^ to the_ iisiiul Indian 

practice, have recorded tlieir uamcfi on tiioir creatioiiH, Artistic 
skill is not yet dead in Myscirt-^ 

Mamanuj^. Itanirtnu.fa, the eulebratetl ViiiKhuEivTl pfiilONOphrt 
and tcaclier, wJio converted the Iloysala Ifing„ wdj; educated at 
Kanehi, and resided at tii'Iranpain near Triciiiciopory in tilt reign 
of AdJiirajciidra Ciiola ; but owing tiT tlic bon till ty of i.liat king, 
who proiesaed the i?aiva faitli, was obliged tti wiUulraw into 
Mysore, where he n^Aided until tlic deeeatic of Adliirbijeiitlra treed 
him from ausicty He then, returned to where lie 

rcmairLed imtti Jiis death. TJic cxaet clironoiogy of Jiis loiij^ life 
is not ca^y to determine.. Hie death may be placed alxjut the middle 
of the twelfth century. Hie eyetem of nictuTdiysscrf or ont.H:iIogy 
based on his interpretation of the Upanishjids in Um al>h:tTiise 
for discussion or analysis in these pages. He i^ regarded a& the 
leading opponent of the views of Sankaracharya,* 

The latar HoysaJas. Vlra BalJalEL, gmndeon of "Vislimivardliana, 
extended the doininioiis of his hoiiae, especially in a nortlicrly 
riireetion, where he eneountered the YTtdavas of Devagiri 
1191-2}. His conquests made the Hoysalas the most powerhd 
dynaaty in the Deccan at the cl05e of the twelftli eentuvy. Tlieir 
ahort-hved dominion was shattered in 1310 by the attack of Malik 
ICafiir and KhwSlja Hajl, the generals of Alan-d din lOiiljf, who 
ravaged the kingdom and sacked the capital, Dorusaniuclra or . 
HalcbFd, which >vas dual By destroyed by a Mohammad an force 
a few years later, in l!}Se or 13^7, After tliut, dote the Huy sains 
survive d for a w^hile as merely local KaJ?LS+ 

Yadavns of Devagiri. The Yiidttvas of Dyvagiri or Deogiri, 
known in later ams as Aurangabad^ were desccmiauts uf foucintory ■ 
nobles of the Crialukya kingdom. In the dosing years of the 
twelfth century, as mentioned above, they were the rivals of the 
Hoysalas. The most influential member of the dynuMy was 
Singhana carljr In the thirteenth century, who invaded C’rujarat 
and other rejino^, estAblishing a considerable dominion which « 
lasted only ftr a few' years. ^ In 1294 the reigning HiVja was 
attacked by Alfiu-d din KhjJjT, who carried olf an enormous 
amount of treasure. In 130& Rflinaohandra. the last mdependent 
sovereign of the Deccan, submitted to Malik Kafuj. Hia son-in-law, 

1 Indr dftf., 1915, pp. es foil. 

' Ihir aa abstmet of the doctrine ace Sri pajt by 

T, HajfigopEda Cbariar, Madras, Natesan & Co,, n.d. 
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Harapala, having ventured to revolt againiit the foreigner, paid the 
penalty by being flayed alive at the order of his barbarous eonqueror 
(1318). That tragedy was the end of the Yddavas. 

The story of tlic Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar, •which was 
founded about 1380, and developed iiito an extensive empire 'to 
the south of the Krishna, will be related with considerable detail 
in a later chapter in connexion with the southern Muhammadan 
dynastie.s. 


Section 2, The Tamil Powehs of the Fak South. 

Origin of the Pallavas. At tJic close of cliaptcr 3 of Book II 
we took a ])aHsing glance at the early lilstory or the Tamil king¬ 
doms during the first aiul second centuries of the Christian era. 
It is impossible to construct anytliing like a continuous narrative 
until a date much later. 

After the time of Kuriktlla Chola and Gajnbnlui of Ceylon tlie 
power wliich ajipcars first on the stage of history is that of the 
Pallavas. In the middle of the fourth century Sanuidragupta 
encountered a Pallava king of Kilnehi or Conjccvcram, and it 
is not unlikely tliat the dynasty may have orighiated in the third 
century after the disappearance of the Andhros. 

The Pallavas constitute one of the mysteries of Indian liistory. 
TJic conjecture that they were Pahlavas, that is to say Parthians 
or l*crsians from the north-west, was suggested solely by a super¬ 
ficial verbal similarity and may be summarily dismissed as base¬ 
less. Everything known about tlicm indicates that they were a 
peninsular race, tribe, or clan, probably ciUicr identical or closely 
connected witli tlie Kurumbos, an originally pastoral people, 
who play a prominent part in early Tamil tradition. Tlie Pallavas 
are 8ometime.s described a.? tlie * foresters ’, and seem to have been 
of tlie same blood as the Kallars, who were reckoned as belonging 
to the formidable predatory classes, and were credited up to quite 
recent times witli * bold, indomitable, and martial habits ’. The 
present Raja of Pudukottai, the small Native State lying between 
the Trichinopoly, Tanjore, and Madura Districts, is a I^llar and 
claims the honour of descent from the Pallava princes. He has 
abandoned Uic habits of his forefathers and is a respectable ruler 
of the modern type, guided by tlie counsels of tlio Collector of 
Trichi nopoly 

* According to Srinivasa Aiyangar, who writes witli ample local know- 
kdge, the Pallavas belonged to the ancient N&ga people, w1h> included 
a primitive Negrito element of Australasian origin and a later mixed race. 
Their early habitat was the Tondai mandaJam, the group of districts 
round Madras; Tanjore and Trichinopoly being later conquests. The 
Pallava army •was recruited from the martial tribe of Pallis or Kurumbas. 
The Pallava chiefs were the hereditary enemies of the three Tamil kings, 
Md were regarded as intruders in tlie southern districts. Hence the term 
Pallava in Tamil has come to mean * a ro^e while a section of the Pallava 
subjects who settled in the Chola and P&ndya countries became known 
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The liiutcw'y of the PallaYas, aItliooi;h alluded to in some verna¬ 
cular T^ritJngSj had been almost 'n^hully forgotten by everybody, 
and wnii abaoltitely no known to Europeans before ia40, v^hen 
inscriptions of tbt dynasty began to eoiue to light. Since that 
date the patient labonte of jmtny iiivestigatorb have recovered 
much of the outlhiC of PalJava liistery and have restored the 
dynasty^ to its riglrtful plac* in Indian history, a place by no 
means insignihcant^ 

Limits ol the Tamil states. The normal 13ndtsoftliotcrritoricsj 
of the three ancient ruling races of tliu Tamil etuioLry wery defined 
hy iminemoriol tradition and well rccogft(siCd> aithoiigJj tlic actual 
frontiers of the kiiigdoiiifl varied oontimaany and enormously from 
time to time. 

The Pfmdya kingdom, a>i detined by tradition, extended from 
the Soutliem YelirirrU river (i^udiikidtai) on t!ie norlli to Cnpe 
Coc^ojin, ami from the Coromandel ((.Vicjira-^wrii-idrtki) coast <jn tlie 
east to the ^ great highway the Achehluinkovil Plikh leading into 
Srmthcrii ICCrula, or lYuvancore. It compris^id tlm existing 
Districts of Madura and Tinnevelly wiUi party of Ule Truvunoore 
Stotc. 

The Chola country* according to tlie EuoRt generaTly received 
tradition, extended along the Coromandel cmist from Ncllore 
to Pudutottai* w^here it abutted on tiie Pfindya territory* On 
the west it reached tiie borders of Coor^ The limits thna (Icllued 
include Mttdras with several adjoiiuag Difitricts, and a large i>a.rt 
of the Mysore State. But tiie anettnt literature dees not enrry 
the Tamil Land fartJicr nortlr than Pulieat and the Venkata or 
Tirupathi Hill* about 100 miles to the north-w'est of Madras* 
lu the middle of the eeventlr century* when Hiuen Taang, tlic 
Chinese pilgrim, travelled, the Pal lavas lield most of tlie ChoJa 
traditional territory, and the special Chola principality weis \ 
Tcstrietcd to a small and unhealthy area, nearly coincident with j 
the Cuddapah District. f 

Tiie Chera or Ilierala territory consisted in the Trsaio; of the ' 
rugged regioni of the Western Ghats to tiie soutli of tlie tlunidragiri 
river* which falls into tlie sea not far from Mamgsiloits, and forms 
the bontidary between tlie peoples wlio sever ally speak Ttilu and 
Malay&lam. 

No sudi traditlonai litnite are uttrlbuted to the dominions of 
the Pollavas,^ although their early habitat, the Tonclainadu, com¬ 
prising the dlstiicts near Madras* was well known. They lield os 
mu^ territory as they could grasp* and Kanehl or Conjeeveram* 
their capital, was In the heart of Chola-mandalam. The facta 
indteabe that they^ overlay the ancient ruling powers, Eind must 
have acquired their superior jxjsition by means of violence and 
blackmail, as the Mar£,t]i& freebooter a did in the cigliteenth 
century, j 

os Kullar or * thieves \ All these people doubtleas belonged to tlie Nfiga 1 
race. Those statements sup^ct the view expreased in the text* as rormii- 
JiLted many years ago. See Jouveau-Bubreml, The Pallami, Pondiohfirry* i 
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Outline of Pallava history. For about two hundred years 
from the middle of tlie sixth to the middle of the cightli century 
tlie Pallavas were the dominant jicwer in the Far South._ All tlie 

f )rince8 of the ancient royal families seem to have been more or 
ess subordinate to them in that period. Simhavishnu Pallava, 
in the last quarter of the sixth century, recorded a boast that he 
had vanqhishcd the Pandya, Chola, 
and Chera kings, as well as the ruler 
of Ceylon. 

In the time of their glorj' the home 
territories of tlic Pallavas*comj)riscd 
tlic modem Districts of North Arcot, 

^uthAreot, Chinglcput or Madras, 

Trichinopoly, and Tanjorc; while f Pallava coin, 

their sovereignty extended’ from the 

Narbada ami Orissan frontier on the north to the Ponnaijyfar or 
Southern Pennar river on the south, and from tlic Bay of Bengal 
on tlic cast to a line drawn through Salem, Bangalore, and Berar 
on tlie west.^ 

AlUiough the Pallavas hml to cede the 'N^’cngl province between 
tlio Krishna and the Godavari to the Chalukyas early in tlic seventh 
century, and never recovered it, that century was tlie time in which 
they attuindd their highest point of fame and during which they 
raised the impcrisliable monuments which constitute their best 
claim to remembrance. At the close of the ninth century the sceptre 
passed definitely from the hands of the Pallavas into those of the 
Cholas. 

Having thus outlined the general course of Pallava history, wo 

? rocccd to more definite clironicling and to a brief account of 
allava achievements. 

Mahendra-varman. Malicndra-vnrman I (c. a. d. 600-26), 
son and successor of tlic victorious King Simhavishnu mentioned 
above, is memorable for his public works, wliicli include rock-cut 
temples and caves, the ruined town of Mahendravidi between 
Arcot and Arconam, and a great reservoir near the same. About 
A.D. 610 he was defeated by Pulakesin II Chalukya, who wrested 
from him the province of Vcngl, wJiere a branch Chalukya dynasty 
was cstablislicd which endured for centuries. 

Narasimha-varman. Mahendra’s successor, Narasimlia- 
varman (r. a. d. 625-45), was the most successful and distinguished 
member of his able dynasty. In a. d. 642 he took "Vatapi (Badami), 
the Chalukya capital, and presumably killed Pulakesin II, thus 
putting an end to the rule of tlie Early Chalul^as, and making 
the P^lavas the dominant power not only in Tamil Land, but 
also in the Deccan for a short time. 

Hlueu Tsang at Kanchl. Two years before tliat victory 
Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim, had visited Kanchl, which 
seems to have been the southern terminus of his travels. Civil 
war in Ceylon prevented him from crossing over to that country. 

* I. G. p908), s. 0 . Cliingleput District. Trichinopoly and Tanjore were 
not included in the Tondai nhdu. 
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His observations on the island and on the Pandya territory were 
based on information collected at Kiiuclu. The pilgnni does not 
mention the king’s name, nor docs ho use tiic I *4, ' ‘i;, 
him the kingdom of Kanchl was simply Dravida or the Tamil 
country. He notes that the soil was fertile and well cultivated, 
and credits the inhabitants with the virtues of courage, trust¬ 
worthiness, public spirit, and love of learning. The lan^uge, 
whether spoKcn or written, differed from that of the norUi. It 
was Tamil then as now. The capital of Malakotta, or the 1 andya 


GANBSA RATIIA. 


country, presumably Madura, was a city five or six miles in circurA- . 

ference. A modern observer much admired the plan of KRuchl: 

‘Here’, Professor Geddes writes, ‘is not simply a city made monumental 
by great temples and rich and varied innumerable minor ones; what 
rejoices me is to find the realization of an exceptionally wcll-grouf>cd and ^ 
comprehensivo town plan, and this upon a scale of spacious clignity, com¬ 
bined with individual and artistic freedom to which I cannot name any ^ 
equally surviving parallel wlicthcr in India or elsewhere.’ ‘ jp 

Tliat testimony to the good taste of the architect of Pal- f 

lava times is supported by the excellence of the buildings p 

and sculpture. I^e kingdom contained more than a hundr^ ^ 

‘ Town P/annfng of Ancient Dekfian, p. 78, by C. P. Venkatarama i 

Alyar, Madras, 1016. 

r 
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Buddhist monasteries occupied by over ten thousand monks of 
the Sthuvim school, while non-Buddhist temples, cliiefly those of 
tlic nude Jain sect, were nearly as numerous. Certain buildings 
were ascribed to A.soka. The Buddhist edifices seem to have 
been taken over and modified or reconstructed by the Hindus, 
and so liavc nm.stly escaped notice. 

In 1915 Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao, after a few hours* search, 
diKcovered five large images of Buddha in Conjeeveram, two being 
in tlic Hindu temple of Kamfikshi.^ Further investigation wifi 
assuredly disclose many truces of Buddhism in tlie Pallava country. 


MUKTBSVARA TEMPLE, KANCHl. 

Pallava art. Narasimha founded the town of Milmallapuram 
or Mali&baJipnram and caused the execution of the wonderful 
Rathas, or * Seven Pagodas * at that place, each of which is cut 
out from a great rock boulder. His artists also wrought tlie rfs- 
markable relief sculptures in the rocks at the same place. The 
most notable of those works is the celebrated composition which, 
as commonly stated, depicts the Penance of Arjuna. The alterna¬ 
tive explanation, ^though plausible, seems to be erroneous.^ 

» Ind. Ant., 1015, p. 127. 

* PalJava Antiquities, i, 75. In 77. F. A (1911), p. 222, pi. xlvi, I followed 
the older interpretation, which appears to be correct (Jnd. AnL, 1917, 
pp. 54-7). 
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The sculptures were continued by Ncirosimhai’s successor, but had 
to be abandoned inconiplete ubotil a.d. (J70 in consequence of tJie 
Chaliikya attacks. 

The splendid and nuinerou.s structural tcinplcs at Kilnchl and 
otlicr places are slightly later in daxle, and were mostly erected in 
the reign of liujasiniha in the early years of ^e eiglitli century. 

It thus appears that the hispxry of Indian ureliiteeture and 
sculpture in the soutli begins at tlie close of the sixth century 
under Pallava rule. Ifiarlier w(>rks, which were executed in inqicr- 
matient materials, neeessarily have perished. It is impossible 
here to go further into details, but it may lx* sjiid that the Palluva 
school of architecture and sculpture is otxe of the iimsl important 
and interesting of the Iinlian schools. The transition frfuii w<M>d 
to stone effected for northern India under Asoka in the thini cen¬ 
tury n. c. w'as (lelayed for nearly a thousand years in 1 he Fur Soulli. 
That fact is a good illustration of the immense Icmgth c»r the ecjursc 
of Indian history and of tlie extreme slowness with which ehanges 
have been clTeeted so as ultimately It) etiver the whole country. 

End of the PaUavas. A severe tlefeat iullieted in a.d. on 
the reigning Pallava king bv the C’huhikyu /nay lx? reg/inle<l us 
the beginning of the end of the Pallava supn*maey. 'I’he Jicirs 
of the Pallnvas, however, were not the Clmlukyas, who Juid to 
make way for the Kfishtrakutas in a.d. 75:t, hut the Cholus, who, 
in alliance with the Pandyas, iullietecl a tltH-'isive defeat on the 
Pallavas at the close of the ninth century. Pullavn chiefs continued 
to exist as local rulers down to the thirteentli i’cntury, unrl nobles 
bearing the name may be traced even later. Jhit after tJie seven¬ 
teenth century all trace of the Pallavas os a distinct race or elan 
disappears, and their blood is now merged in that of the ivutlur, 
Palli. and Vell&la castes. 

There is everj' reason to believe that futurei hLstorinns will b.‘ 
able to give a fairly complete narrative of the doings of the Pallava 
kings, and that the mystery which snrn>un(ls their origin ami 
a/Ilnitie.s may be elucidated in large measun*. Tlie brief not:cc 
of the subject in tliis place may be concluded by a few words on 
the history of religion during the Pallava rule, 

Relinon. The earliest king who can be precis<*ly daU-d, and 
who ruled in the fifth century, ccrtuinlv was a Huddhist. The later 
kings were mostly Urahmanical llin()u.s, koiiic being specially dc- 
vot^ to the cult of Vishnu, and others to that of Siva. Mahendra, 
who originally wm a Jain, was converted to the failli of Siva by a 
famous Tamil saint, and, witli the proverbial zeal of a convert, 
destroyed the large Jain mona.«rt;€ry in South Arcot, which bore the 
name of Pataliputtiram, transferred at an early date from the 
ancient capital of India. The testimony of Hiuen Tsang proves 
that in the seventh century the nude or Digambara sect of Jains 
was numerous and influential, and his language implies that the 
various sects lived together peaceably ns a rule, although exceptions 
may have occurred. The prevailing form of religion Uiroughout tlie 
Pallava country in modem times is Saiva. 

ParSbitaka I Ckola. The Chola chronology is known with 
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accuracy from a.i>. 907, the date of the accession of Parantaka I, 
son and successor of Adityn, tJie conqueror of the Pallavas. 
Parantaka, who reigned for forty-two years, was an ambitious 
w'arrior king, and among other achievements drove tlie Pandya 
king into exile, captured Madura his capital, and invaded Ceylon. 
War.'v between the Tamil sovereigns and tlie rulers of Ceylon were 
almost incessant. The events arc recorded in a multitude of Indian 
inscriptiims as well as in the chronicles of the islaml. 

Hfijaraja the Great. The most prominent of tlic Qiolti monarchs 
wore Uajaruja-deva the Great, who came to the throne in a.d. 986 , 
anti his son Kajcndni Choladcva I, whose reign ended in a. n. 1035. 
The interval of lifty years covers the period of tlie most decisive 
Chola supremacy over the other 



Tamil powers. The Pamlyas, who 
never admitU'd willingly the pre¬ 
tensions of their rivals, which they 
long resisted, wen; forced to sub¬ 
mit more or less completely to 
tlieir i>verlordsliip. 

The exploits of b<dh RajaiTija 
and his at least equally uggrcs.sivc 
sou arc celebrated in innumerable 


Coin of RfijartLja, 


inscriptions beginning from the eighth year of UJLjaraja, whose 
earliest contpicst was that of tJic Chcra kingdom.^ 

Ills conquests on tlie mainland up to his fourteentli year com¬ 
prised the Kastern Chnlukya kingdom of VengT, which had been 
wrested from the Pallavas at the beginning of the seventh centiury, 
Coorg, the Pandya country, and large areas in the table-land of 
the jicccan. Dtiring subsecpicnt years he subdued Quilon or 
Kollam on the Malabar coast, Kalinga, and Ceylon. About a. d. 
1005 he shcutlicd the sword and spent the rest of his days in peace. 
During his declining years he associated the Crown Prince with 
him in tl>e government, according to the current practice of the 
soutliern dynasties.* Rujaraja possessed a powerful navy and 
annexed a large number of islands, probably including the Lacca¬ 
dives and Maldives. When he passed away, he left to his son 
substantially the w'hole of the modern Madras Presidency, except 
Madura and Tinncvclly. 

Rajendra Choladeva I. Raiendra Choladcva I carried his 
arms even fxirthcr than his father had done. He sent a fleet across 
the Ray of Rengal, and thus effected the temporary occupation of 
Pegu, as well as of the Andaman and Nicobar islands. He even 
ventured on an exjjcdition to the north, about a. n. 1023, and 
defeated MahTp&la, the Pala king of Bihar and Beng^. In 
commemoration of that exploit he assumed the title of Gangai- 
konda, and built in the Trichinopoly District a new capital city 


» Not of the Chem fleet, as In B. II. 7.», p. 405. The wrrcction is due to 
T. A. GopinUtha Rao in Travanoore Archaeol. Set., vol. ii, pp. 8-6. 

* That practice accounts for sundry discrepancies in the accession 
dotes. 
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called Gangaikonda-Cholapiiram, adorned by a magnifleent palace, 
a gigantic temple, and a vast artificial lake. The ruins, which have 
never been properly described or illustrated, have been much 
damaged by spoliation for building material. 

The later Cholas. The death of Rujendru’s son, Rujiulliiraja, 
on the battle-field of Koppam ina. n. 1052 or 1053, when fighting 
the Chalukya, has been already mentioned. Ten years later the 
Chalukyas were defeated in their turn in another hard-fought 
contest. 

King Adhirfijendra, who was assassinated in a.d. 1074, ha« been 
named as having been the enemy of tlic sage RUmilnuja. Rhjendra 
Kulottunga I, the successor, but not the son of Adhirajciulru, 
was the most conspicuous of the later Cholas, who arc known us 
Chalukya-Cholus, because of their relationship with the Kn.stem 
Chalul^as of Vcngl. Rfijendra, who reigned for forty-nine years, 
effected extensive conquests, and also directed an ehiborute 
revision of the revenue survey of his dominions in a. i>. 1080, the 
year of the survey for the Anglo-Norman Domesday Hook. 

During the thirteenth century the Chola power gmdually 
declined, and later in that century the Pandya kings rcnsscrtcil 
themselves and shook off the Cliola yoke. 

The Muhammadan inroad in 1810 and tlic subsequent rise of 
the Hindu empire of Vijayanagar extinguished the ancient Chola 
dynasty with its institutions. 

Chola administration. The administration of the Chola 
kingdom was highly systematized and evidently had been organized 
in very ancient times, . Our definite knowledge of the details rests 
chiefly upon inscriptions dated between a. d. 800 and 1800. Certain 
recoros of Parfintaka 1 supply particularly full information about 
the actual working of the village assemblies during the first half 
of the tenth century. The whole fabric of the administration 
rested upon the basis of the village, or rather of unions of villages. 
It was usually found more convenient to deal with a group or 
union of villages {kUrram) rather than with a single village ns the 
administrative unit. Each kiirram or union mnnaged it.s local 
affairs through the agency of an assembly (jnah^HahlKl), which 
possessed and exercised extensive jiGwcrs subject Ui the control 
of tlic royal officers {adhikOrin). The assembly was elected by 
an elaborate machinery for casting lots, and the members held 
office for one year. Each union had its own local treasury, and 
enjoyed full control over the village lands, being empowered even 
to sell them in certain contingencies. Committees were appointed 
to look after tanks, gardens, justice, and other departments. 

A certain number of k^rrams or unions constitutcfl a District 
^ddu), a group of Districts formed &k6itam or Division, and several 
Divisions formed a province. The kingdom was divided into six 
provinces. That specially designated as Chola-mandalam was 
roughly equivalent to the Tanjore and Trichinopoly Districts. 

llie theoretical share of the gross produce claimed by the state 
as land revenue was one-sixth,-but petty imposts in great variety 
were levied, and the total demand has been estimated as four- 
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llftecnths. It may ’Vfell have been mudi more. Payment 
eonJd be made titber in kind er in gaM* The euifreney unit Avea the 
^jold kOati, Avci^liin^ about £S greins Troy. Silver coin was not 
crdinarily used in the south in ancient times. The lauds were 
re^larJy surveyed, and a stiindard mensjire Avas recorded. 

Dctailsi ee>necrtiin^^ the iiiilitury organization are lacking. A 
strong deet was niairLtftinedn Irrigation works w'ere constructed 
on a vns-t scale arid ol' good design. The embankiiienf of the 
artificial hike at dangaikunda-Chohipuranij, for instanccj win) 
siaitccii iniicH in lengiJi, and the art of throwing great dania or 
* anicutH ’ iiertjss tlie Kavtri [Cauvery) and other large rivers Arny 
thorougJily unrtcrwtood. Various public WAirlts of JiniKJsing dimen- 
atone were designed and erected. Tlic single of stone forming 

tlic siLiniuit of the steeple of the Tanjorc tcnipic is SSJ feet square, 
and is ustiEnatcfl to weigh fib tons. According to tradition it was 
brouglit iut^t imsition. by being moved up an incline four milefl 
long. It Seems that forced labour was cit)ployed on such works. 
Tlie principjd toads Avete earc fully mahitaincd. Tho jjarticiilara 
thus briclly Mimiinariacd give nn imprcKsiontliatthestdmlnifitmtlvc 
system wiis avcU thought out anti reasonably elhcient. The im- 
purtant place given to the village assemblies assured the central 
goA'crnmcnt of considerable popular support, and individuals 
probably submitted readily to the orders o^f tlicir feEow villagers 
wlio liEid tlie force of public opinion behind tliem. The system 
appears to have died out along Avlth, the Chola dyu&sty early in tbo 
fourteenth century^ and ever since that distant time liaa been 
quite extinett While it is obvious that a dead irtstitution of such 
antiquity cannot be revived In Us old form, it is permissible to 
rtigret that modern coJiditions present so mn.Ti y diffijculties in the 
way of utlMKEO^f village asisembliesH. 

Cbola art. The story of South Indian art, meauiug by that 
term arciiitceture and sculpture, because no paintings to signify 
liavc survived,^ is of special mterest, inasiuncli os the art appears 
to be wholly of nativT: growth, untouched by foreign influence, and 
to liavc moved slowly through a loug courBe of natural evolutioA, 
The early works of art, executed in impermaaeut materialB, have 
perished utterly and cannot be descrlbM. But beyond all doubt 
tliey cjtisted in la.rjp numbers and w'cre tile foundation of more 
enduring works. The artists Avho designed the Pallava temples 
and wrought the sculptuTea on the rocks of M^allapuram were 
act novices. They had Ecrv'ed their apprenticesldp, and when 
tlie cah came to them to express their ideas in unperishablc fonna 
of stone they brought to beat on tlie new problem tne skill acqvuted 
by generations of practice. The art of the Chola period 13 tlie 
continuation of that of Italiava times. Mo violent break separates 
the two stages. TJic changes which occurred took place gradually 
by a process of spontancotis deiralopment. 

The earliest Chola temple described hitherto is that at Dflda- 

^ M. Jouveau-Dubreui I has noted anme lulnt traces of Pallava frescoes. 
A hue series of ijaintings executed in the filth eontary exialE at Sigiriya in 
Ceylon {7i, j'b Art plates Ivtii-Jx), 
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? iiram in the South Arcot District dating from tlic tenth century. 

'he best known examples of Clhola arcliilecture, the huge, temples 
of Tnnjore and Gangaikonda-Cholapuram, arc sliglitly later in 
date. Their design pleases the eye because the lofty tower over 
tJie shrine dominates the w'holc composition. In later Chola art 
the central shrine wa.s reduced to insignilleancc, while cndlcs.s 
labour was lavished on mighty gopuranis or gateways to the temple 
enclosure, as at Chidambaram. The result, although imposing, 
is unsatisfying. 

The Hindu temples of Ceylon seem to belong to the school of 
the earlier Cholas, as exemplified in comparatively small buildings. 
The figure sculpture in the panels oi the Ganguikonda-diola- 
uram temple i.s of high quality and recalls the best work in Java, 
imilar sculptures arc to be seen elsewhere. 

Beligion. Tlic Chola kings, apparently without cxccy)tion, 
were votiiries of the god Siva, but us ii rule were tolerant of tlic 
otlier sects in the normal Indian manner. Sometimes, however, 
they violated the goo(l custom, as when a t'bola army destroyed 

the Jaia temples in the Ifoysala eoun- 
try, and a Chola king drtivc Ramanuja 
into exile. 

The dynasty is said to have jiatron- 
ized Tamil literature. 

The PSndya kingdom. The re¬ 
maining Tamil juiwcrs—the Randya 
and Chera—requirt: little notice. In 
the seventh century, Iliuen Tsang, 
who did not personally visit the Pandya country, gives no in¬ 
formation about the character of the government, nor does he 
name the capital, which must have been Madura. The Pandya 
Raja at that time presumably was tributary to the Pallavns of 
KAnchl. Buddhism was almost extinct, the ancient monnstcrics 
being mostly in ruius. lie was informed that near the cast side 
of the capital the remains of the monastery and utilpa built by 
Asoka's brother, Mahcndra, were still visible.^ It is to be feared 
tliat search for the site is not now likely to be .successful. No 
attempt has been made so far to truce ihuldliist monuments in 
tlic Pandya kingdom. Hindu temples were then numerous, and 
tlic nude Jain sect had multitudes of adherents. 

Persecution of the Jains. Very soon after Hiuen Tsang’s 
stay in the south, the Jains of the "P&ndya kingdom suffered a 
terrible persecution at the hands of the king variously called Kuna, 
Sundara. or Nedum&ran Pandy^ who originally had been a Jain 
was converted to faith in Siva by a Chola queen. Ho signal¬ 
ized his change of creed by atroeions outrages on the Jains who 
refused to follow his example. Tratlition avers that eight thousand 
of them were impaled. Memory of the fact lia-s been preserved in 
various ways, and to this day the Hindus of Madura, where the 
^ I think it probable that Mahcndra undertook the conversion of Ceylon 
from his base at Madura, and not at all in the manner described in the 
Buddhist ecclesiastical le^nds. 



P&ndya coin. 
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tm^jcdy took place, celebrate the anniversary of ‘ the impalement 
of the .fains ’ as a festival {uisava).^ 

The later Pfindyas. The Pandya chiefs fought the Pallavos 
without ceasing, and at the close of the ninth century ^‘oined tlie 
Cholas in inflicting on tlicir hereditary enemies a decisive defeat. 
The Pandyas also engaged frequently in war with Ceylon. In the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries they were obliged unwillingly 
to submit to the Chola suzerainty, but in the thirtcentli century 
tlicy regained a better position, and might be considere<l the le^ing 
Tamil power when the Muhammadan attacks began in 1310. 
After that lime tlicy gradually sank into the position of mere 
local chiefs. 

Marco Polo's visit. A glimjisc of the Piindya kingdom in 
the day.s of its revival is nbtuinc<l from the pages of tlie Venetian 
traveller, Marco Polo, who visited Kayal on the Taniraparni 
twice, in 1288 and 120.3. That town wius tiicn a busy and wealthy 
})ort, fre(|ueiite<l by cn>W(lK of .ships from the Arabian coast and 
China, in one of which the Venetian arrived, lie describes Kayal 
((Wl) as ‘a great and noble city’, where much bu.sincss was done. 
The king lajs-se-sscd vast treasures and wore u)>on his person the 
most costly jewels, lie maintained splendid state, showed favour 
to niercdiants and foreigners .so that they were glad to visit his 
city, and administered his realm with equity. 

in consecpicncc of the gradual elevation of tlie land, Old Kayal 
is now two or three miles from the sea. Traces of ancient habita¬ 
tions may he <li.scerned for miles, but the site is occupied only by 
a few miserable flshermen’s huts.* It would be diincult to find 
a more striking example of the vicissitudes of fortune. Many 
ruined buildings must ^ hidden beneath the sands, but no serious 
attempt to excavate the locality has been made. Several Jain 
KtJitucs have been noticed both at Kayal 
and at tlic still more ancient neighbour¬ 
ing site of Korkai. 

The Cher a kingdom. Little is known 
nlmut the details of the mediaeval his¬ 
tory of tlie Chera kingdom, which was 
subject to the more powerful members Chera coin, 

of the Chola dynasty. The conquest 

was the first military' operation on a large scale undertaken in 
the reign of Rajor&ja Chola, about a.d. 9J)0. The kingdom ordi¬ 
narily included the greater part of the modem Travancore State, 
Village assemblies cxcrcisea extensive powers, as ia the Chola 
territory. The Kollam or Malabar era of a.d. 824—5, as commo^y 
used in inscriptions, seems to mark the date of the foundation 
of Kollam or Quilon. 

‘ T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Ekmenls oj Hindu Iconogrtxphy, vol. i, Intiod, 
p. 55 ; Madras, 1914. 

• Ind. Ani., vi, 80-3, 215. • 
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SELECTED DA'DiS 

A. D. 

c. 000-25. Mahcndni-vamiaii Pallava (cavc-tcmplca, &c.). 

C0&->i2. Pulukedn II Chulukya. 
c. 610. Eastern Ckalukya dynasty of Vcngi fuiuiclod. 
c. 020. Defeat of Hnrslui of Kaniiuj by I*uJukcM«. 
e. 025-i5. Nnruslmhu-vttrxnan Pallava {raUuut, relief^ &c.). 

Kuna (alias Sundara or Ncdiimaran) Pandyu, who imiMiIcd 
tlic Jains, was conten^porary. 

040. Hiuen Tsnng at K&nchl. 

041. niuen Tsuug at the court of Pulokcsin. 

042. Defeat Olid dcjXMition of Pulakcsin by Narosimlm-vurman 
Pallava. 

740. Defeat of Piillnvus by Chaliikyus. 

753. Ovcrtl)ri>w of Early Chulukyius by the ItOshlmkOtns or 
Itnttas. 

c. 700. Krislma I llashLrukOLu, nee.; IvuilaNn temple )it Ellom. 
C. 815-77. Amoghuvarsha IliLshtruktlta. 

007. Pnrfintuka I Chola, nee. 

078. Taila founded Seeond ChAluk>'a Dynasty of KnIyAni. 
e. 083. Colossal Jain statue at Smvana Bcigola. 

085. RaJurAja Cholo, ace. 

0.10*23. Expedition of RAjendra Choladcva to Eengul. 

1052 or 1058. Battle of Koppam ; Cholas dcfciitcd by Chaluky'ius. 
1070-1126. YikramAnka or Vilo’amAditya Chiilukyn. 
c. 1110-41. Blttlga or Vishnu-vardliana Hoy.>m]a ; ItAmAnuju. 
c. 1100-7. Bijjaln usurper ; LinMyat scot founded. 

1288, 1298. Marco Polo visited KOynl. 

1810. Invasion by Malik-KAfOx. 

1818. HarapAla YAdava flayed olive. 

1326-7. Destruction of Dorasamudra and the Hoysala power. 

1336. Foundation of Vijayanagar. 


AcTnOlUTIES^ 

Most of tlHJ necessary references arc given in the foot-notes and in 
E. 11.1.* (1914); but the recent pubJications of Ib-of. G, .louvjiAir- 
Duiuuiuit., of the College, Pondicherry, whicli are not well known, dciscrvc 
prominent notice: 

1. ArdUoloftie du Sud dt TInde .; Tomes I ct II; Paris, Geiitlincr, 1014 ; 

2. PaRava AtUiquilits (in English) ; vol. i; London, Probstimin, 1010 ; 

3. Drccouiian Archilteture (In Englisli); Madras, S.P.C.K. Press, 1017; 

4. The Pallaxxu (in English), 87 p;).; Pondiclierry ; sold by tlio author, 
1017. An important n'ork. 

Tlic learned Professor’s studies are characterized by penetrating Insight, 
scientific method, and convincing logic. 

Another valuable treatise is TaTnil Studies by M. SniMiVASA Aiyakoar ; 
Madras, Guardian Press, -1014. Many of tlic aiithor’s views are disputable, 
and the quotations in Tamil character arc somewhat excessive, but much 
may be ^med from the book. Tlic Traveaicore Archaeologiatl Series in 

{ >rogre8s since 1010 contains a great miuss of useful facts. One of tlie 
atest disquisitions is a short paper, ‘ The Early Cholas by H. Koishna 
Sastri in Ann. Hep. A. 6’., IndUt^ for 1013-14 (Calcutta, 1017). 
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Ci, city; CO., country; k,, king; 

vi, village. 

Aborigines, 5. 

Abu-1 Eastl, xlx. 

Abfi Rllvan—Alberflnl, 19i«. 

.'Vchacmcnian empire, i4i, 

AchchiumkOvil I’aas, 20<i. 

Aden,!. 

AdhirSjendm. Clmla, k,, TOK 912. 

AdisQvn, k, of Bengal, lUt. 

Admiralty, Maurya, HU. 

Afghanistan, in Maurya empire, 
74. 

Agalassoi, tribe, 6£. 

Agostya, Rishi, 14. 

Agathiokles, k., 140, 141, 14,S. 

Aliim$u doctrine, 32, 38, 43, 50,109, 
145. 

Ahmad&bUd, in Gujar&t, 101. 

Ahmadnagar, ci., ix. 

AhOra, people, 179. 

Aln^i Akbarl, xix, xx. 

Ajanti cave paintings. 161. 

AjStaaatru, 46-9, 51, 59, 70. 

Ajlvika sect, 109, 191. 

Akbar, PfidshAh, self willed, xli; 
Ildhl era of, xvi; reguiations of, 
56; contemporarv of Queen 
Elizabeth, 79; took one-third of 
produce as land revenue, 91; 
compared with Asoka, 115. 

Akesines, r., 85,63. 

AlberDnt. author, xix, 194. 

Alexander. (1) the Great, invaded 
India, iii, xiv, 9; Indus r. in time 
of, 96, 46; Indian campaign of, 
58-66; policy and death of, 66; 
consequences of invasion of, 67, 
139 ; 118 Indian states in time of, 
68; chronology of, 71; (9) k. of 
Epirus, 96, 97. 

Alexandria, 143. 

Altars, of Alexander, 64. 

Amarivatl, sculptures at, 136, 139. 


km., kingdom; r., river; ^,-town; 


Amazon ians, 78. 

Ambnla, 104. 

Ambhi, k., 59, 66. 

Ambul^ce service, Mau^a, 84. 
Amitroghflto, title ofBindusiirajg.'S., 
70. 

Amoghavarsha, k., 901. 

A-nonda Vlkrarau era, 57. 

Anandpil, k., 191. 

Andhra dynasty and people, 96, 
119, 191. 

Anga, CO., 45, 50. 

Anhilwftra, cC, 164, 193. 

Antialkidas, A, 194,141. 

Antigonos Gonatas, k., 96, 190. 
Antiochos, k., (1) Soter, 76, 190; 
(?) Thcos, 96, 97, 120; (3) the 
Great, 123. 

Antipater, k., 66. 

Anur&dhapura (Anuroja-), ci., 100. 
Ancikakaki, ^llosopby, 99 n. 
Aparijita, a Jain deity, 78 n. 
Apratihata, a Jain deity, 78 «t. 
Arabia, r., 66. 

Arabs, early conquests of, 11, 171, 
180, 197; of Sind, 901. 

Aracbosia, oo., 45, 196. 

Aramaic script, 46, 79. 

Aranyakaa, 17. 

Archaeology, xvii. 

Architecture and art, Maurya, 111; 
Kush&n, 135; Gupta, 160; ChandSl, 
188; Hoysala, 903; Fallava, 808, 
310. 816 ; Chola. 913. 

Ardashir Papak&n, k., 138. 

Aria, CO., 45. 

Arlana, 19S. 

ArlstotMulos, author, 69. 

Arjikiya, r., 95. 

Arjuna (Arjun), hero, 33. 

Armenians, 19. 

Arms, aircient Indian, 64. 
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Army, Nanda, 57; Maurya, 81; 
Harsha’s, 165. 

Artj aw Architecture and art; 

Painting; Sct^ture. 

ArihaaaJtra of Kautilya, 58, 68, 73, 
78-80,84-94, 115. 

Arya, meaning of, 93 ; Samij, 16. 
Aryabhat^ 160, 163. 

Aryan civiliaation, &c., 8 a., 19, 14. 
Aryans, 7, 9, 99, iM. 

Andvarta, defined, iii, 14. 

Asia Minor, art of, 136; trade 
through,143. 

AsikniaChlnib, r., g.e., 25, 63. 
AsTrgarfa, vi, 148. 

Asolu, i., Maski edict of, 3, 104, 
121; on fieah-eating, 30; Satn- 

E ratl, grandson of, 45; patronized 
luddhism, 48, 55; hunted in 
early life, 78; Censors of, 86; 
viceroys of, 88; reign and policy 
of, ^-116; Buddhist minions 
of, 98; compared with Akbar, 
115; descendants of, 116; suc¬ 
cessors of, 117; Kanlshlca a 
second, 131, 133; buUdings of, 
154. 

Assam, 31, 149, 165, 178-80. 
Astronomy, 160, 162. 

Asvaghosua, 135. 

Atharvavsda, 4, IT, 19-99, d5«., 
09 n. 

Atisa, Buddhist, 175, 166. 

Autocracy, xi, xii, 80. 

Avaoti, 00 ., 44. 

ArantikR• Ujijain, q.v., 44 ». 
Ayodhyft (Ajodhya),«., 30,33,44 
154 

Axes, I, II, it., 146. 

Babylon, custom at, 69; Alexander 
died at, 66. 

Babylonia, tradition in, 1, 43. 

BacEiia, xvii, 59, 191-3. 

Badakhsh&n, Mlrs of, 59 n. 

Bid&mi, 164, 199, 901, 907. 

Bad&onl, historian, xx. 

BadrTn&th, x. 
hdad, 66. 
manabAd, 65. 

Biiaur, eo., 59. 

Ba!larinia>Herak1es, 69. 

BallAl Sen (Vallila-sena), k., 186. 
Bal5chist£n, 65, 67. 


Bana, author, xix; on Kautllya, 
84, 92. 

BanawAsi, t., 198. 

Barhut (Bharhut) sculptures, 7. 

Barley, 99, 23. 

Basirh —VaisAli, q.v., 47. 

Beef, eaten in ancient limes, 24, 4:1, 
61. 

BelJary District, neolithic sites in, 9. 

Benares, 44 n., 45. 

Bengal, non-ALfyon, 8; on Kaurava 
side, 28; early history of, 184-6. 

Beryls, 15,143. 

Besnagar inscription, 124. 

Beveridge, Mr. and Mrs. H., his- 
toricnl researches of, xxii. 

BhabrO edict of Asoka, 10.3, 100. 

Dhodrabahu, tradition of, 7.>. 

BhOgalpur, in, 50. 

Bhaqavad-qUil, 29, 32. 

Bhagavotl, goddess, 181. 

JDhalcii, reli^on of, 56, 194. 

Bharata, (li Vedic k., 91; (9) 
brother of HAma, 97. 

BharOch (BroochX 159,161. 

BhAsn, dramatist, 47. 

OhIlsA < topes98, 111. 

BhinroAl, 1., 189. 

Bhoja, (1) people. 96; (2) Gurjara 
i., 183; (3) PawArJt., 189. 

Bhrigu, sage, 49. 

BhOmaka, k„ 159. 

BiAs.r., 96 n., 64, 65. 

BiijaJa, k., 909. 

Bikram, Ri^A. 151. 

BimbisAra, k., 45, 46, 48, 49, 51, 
59, 70. 

BindusAra, 76, 190. 

Births and dcallis registered, 87, 88. 

BitpAlo (VltapAJaX artist, 186. 

Bittiga, 903. 

Bombay city, the premier in India, 
vi. 

Bow, Indian, 64, 84. 

DrahmA, deity, 39. 

Brahman, eoma, 14. 35; editors, 
39; may cause pollution, 41 ; 

writers, 47; ascetics, 69; traitors, 
80; kings, 119, 173. 

Brdkmanat, 17, 4^. 

Brahmanical, preference for crema¬ 
tion, 3; distinctive system, xi, 
xii, IS: Hinduism, 55, 57, 157, 
903; bloody sacrifices, 107; 
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morality, 109; reaction, 118;- 
holy men, IG!); sacred sites, 178; 
deities, 180; caves, iOl; Pallava 
kings mostly, SlO. 

Brahnuins, India the land of the, 
x; in south, It, 17; used soma 
forests, 93 n.; Numbudri, 91, 

; reverence to and authority 
of, 31, GO; rules and religion of, 
37, +7, 57; of TnxUa, 61; ate 
flesh, 70; employed by Jains, 75; 
sacred language of, 158; Moga 
and Nllgar, 17*3. 

Brahmaputra, r., iii, 1-19. 

Brahmuvarta, so., 13. 

Brihadmtha, k., 118. 

Bronzc«Rgc, 4, 

Buddtia, Gautama, 47, 19; career 
of, 51; teaching of, 51; irnag(>s 
of, 139, 9rKl; unu the LicImhhjiviH, 
147. 

Buddhism, Holv Land of, xix; 
origin of, 4!); contrasted witli 
Jainism, 59; popular, 54; trans¬ 
formation of, 55, 94, 133; in 
Ceylon, DO, 100; mixed witli 
otlicr cults, 139; primitive, 133; 
Jlina^lna and MahA-ydna schools 
of, 131; in Tibet, 175; in Nepal. 
170; of the Palas, 185; had slight 
hold on BundOlkhand, 188; Qods 
of Northsm^ 180; decline of, in 
Deccan, 901; in Pallava country, 
909. 

Buddhist, church, 59; * period *, 55 ; 
cult of images, G7 ; propaganda, 
98; teaching of happiness, 108; 
Asoka an ardent, 109; sculpture, 
1.39; Holy Land, 158; pil^ms, 
IG9; monasteries at K^auj, 167; 
manuscripts in Nepal, 176; sites in 
Kashmir, 178 ; Pala kings, 185. 

Bundalkhand, G8,186, 188, 103. 

Burial, 3. 

Burma, distinct from India, i. 

Gael Kayal, q.v. 

Calcutta, Importance of, vi. 

Calendar, xvi«. 

Calicut, viii. 

Caliph, «M Khallfs. 

Cambay, 159. 

Camel co^s, 1B4. 

Capital offences, 86. 


Caracalla’s massacre, 143. 

Caste, discussed, 34-49. 

Cauvery-Kavcrl, r., q.v. 

Censors of Asoka, 106. 

Census, Maurya, 86. 

Ceylon, distinct from India, i; 
chronicles of, xv; polyandry in, 
7 a.; commerce of, 15; monkish 
legends of, 94; Asoka’s missions 
to, 99 ; relations of Samudragupta 
with, 149; Ga^abfthu, k. of, 145, 
905; early Indian wars with, 307, 
911. 

Chakravortin, RajS, tx. 

Chalukya dynasty, 1G4, 167, 170, 
199-909, 916. 

Chftnakya n Kautilya, j’.v., 57. . 

ChandUla, outcastes, 155. 

ChandCl dynasty, 186-8, 199. 

Chandraguptu (I) Maurya, xil, 57; 
histoiy of, 72-6; institutions of, 
76; rataliputra, capital of, 77; 
religion of, 78; autocracy of, 80; 
army of, 83; severity of, 85; 
municipal organization of, 87 ; 
departments under, 89; full 
information concerning, 99; chron¬ 
ology of, 190; (9) I Gupta, 47,147, 
148, 160, 170; (3) II Gupta, 151-6, 
159, 161, 170. 

Chand JtdisA, Hindi epic, 28,196. 

Chang-Kicn, 129. 

Chank ■■ conch shells, ;.«., 3. 

Chariots, 65, 81-3. 

Chase, a royal sport, 78. 

Chaalitana, Satrap, 153. 

Cbauhan dynasty ^iMmSr, 195. 

Chaulukya dynasty, 189. 

Chedi, a Vealc tribe, 93. 

Cbera, kvu, 306, 915. 

China, histories of, xv, xix; civili¬ 
sation of, 43; Buddhism in, 49; 
western, 197; and India, 139; 
embassies to and from, 163; in 
seventh century, 174; and Nepfil, 
175. 

Cbin8b, r., 35, 63. 

Chinese, war with Kush&ns, 199; 
images, 143; pilgrims, xix, 169, 
165, 167, 168; victory, 170; 
Turkistan, 199-31,136,178. 

Chingleput => Madras District, g.«., 1. 

ChitOr, inscriptions at, xvii, Il8. 

Chitp&wan Brahmans, 40. 

♦n2 
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Choia^ pcoplic abd ^J7tr, xii, ^JC- 
i4* eta. 

Christiana, xi. 

Chnunology, 1, siv, mtiv,. l l-T. 

Cipher, used by Maurj'as^ &^Fr 
Cities^ eaven sunned, 44 lae. 
Cochin, 144. 

OoEns, as source of history, xvlE ; 
punch-Dfiarked, 114, £i:i^?; Iiido- 
Gteek, 1^, 141 ? Kushiln, 1*8, l^K 
130, l4l>i Indo-Roraan, in? 
Gupta, 156, 160 1 Gfirkha. ns; 
Ah5m, 17^; of Blight J&4; of 
GhazilT, 19(>: of Kanauj, lEfA; 
early Cbalukya, 40<>; ChqL, 011 ; 
?PaI[ava, Stti PJndya, 0J4; 
ClretiwSlo. 

Commerce, OrncEent, C6, 

Comorin, Cape, 8+ SiJfi- 
Couch shells, trade in, X 1,>. fSP. ST. 
Conjeeveran(i= Kanchi, ^.v., 4t n. 
Constitution, of India, Tcii. 

Copper, impEeinenta^ 4, 5, 16, S‘~i ; 

images, IGl* 

Cormnandel COast, 

Cotton, trade, 141*, 

CouneU, of F±Lalipatra, lOU, ICXl; of 
Kaniohka, 130. 

■Co'Urticfiana at court, 73. 

Coftf, aaerifiiceA SU, venerated, 
x, 34, lUS. 

Cowries, as coinage, ).?$ «. 
Cranganore, 114. 

Cremation, 3. 

Cunningham, Sir A,, :kv, ijtiv. 

Cutch, Kunn of, 6.^ 

Cyrus, Ar, 59. 

Dand^n^^tu 85, EIS it. 

Bold, people, 39, 

Bari 09 , 9 on of Hyetaspes, A., 'ti, 
Barsaka, A., 45, 47, 70. 

Basan, r., 63. 

EasaratJia, (1) it. of Ajodhy^l, SI, Jit) ^ 
tSJ A. ofMagrtdha, U 7, lSi>. 

Dasyu, people, 14. 

Bawn, hymn to, 19, 

Death penally, 36. 

Deccan, the, li, i3, IIS, 197-0011 
BeVmachuS, ambassador, 76. 

Delhi, includes Indarpat, 31 ; history 
of, 196. 

Demetrlos, A., 103, 140. 


Bevadatta, cousin of Buddlm, 4T, 48. 
iTeBilnampi^a, title, incaning of, 
93 11 .; applied to Tissa, A. of 
Ceylon, 93 it. 

Dcvap^la, A. of Bengal, 13x 
Dhanga, A., 133, I90. 

Bhfir, I!^. 

^Attrma, defiaed, 3-4 i [>f Ast^ka, 107. 
Bharmapala, A. Bengali, l^-j. 
B/iomtujHlitrus, 90. 

DhimiL]]. sculptor, 13(1. 

DlirltaiSshGa, A., 03. 

I^afamba-fa JainS, 54. 

Dinaporo, 77. 

DEony.sos, deity, 59, 

chreini4:lt', 93. 

BiploniJley, IVf4LLJryn, 3f^ » 

iMUti, deJinecI, I3it. 

Dranglana, ISIl. 

Braupadr, T, SB, 30. 

DravidL4Ui languages anti mrihrmtionT 
IS, 14. 

Drishfldvatj, r., 13. 

DurgHvatE, C[ueei], 133. 

! Duryodhann, Ifaurava, 03. 

I Dvarika t^Dvitai'ati), i.. 41 n. 

Edicts, of Aaoka, iVLL, 103-110. 
Edne^^Lon, 114. 

Egypt, earliest tradition of, 1, 
^man conquest of, 146. 

Elpplumto, sources of supply of, 63; 

in ancient army, @1. 

Elliot, Kir Hcmy, xx. 

Elphinstonc, MountsLuatt. xk. 
E^thaJitca Huns (WliltaV e.r., 
ifiS. 

KpiCi period, 06-^1, 

Era, Tvt lUihL, Vikrama, 57 j 
LSflhn, 103 5 of JKwrishka, 3 30; 
Gupta, I IS, 170 ; XalaW, 015. 

I Espionage, Maurya, 09, 116. 

Euclid, 97 n. 

EukralJdes, A., 103, 

EuthydemorS, A., 133. 

Pa^hien, pLIgrEm, xix, l.>3-.). 

Famine, in time of Bha4Jrablihi]T 
75; In sevcntli e'en bury, J09, 

Fine, as penalty, S6, 154, 

FLrishta cFeri&bta\ historian, kx. 
FirOi Shih, (1) of Persia, ifl3: fsl of 
Delhi, 113. 

Fotoigrieri, Maurya. care of, flt. 
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Gaharwar of Kaijaiy, 3fJ5. 

Ga^abRllHd fr- uf Ccyl[>n, I is, aji. 
Gambl'm^d Vcdig, 23; Tegulatjed^ 
71) Rr 

Gandiin Chandi^l IS^, iPSr 
GaJidhitrai iJcoplu itnd CTh WJ m., 
13&i 7}ii]iaol of art, laj, 

CtindharisiT ra?., -l^F 
OftTuGaiv, deity, 33. 

Gang^u dynastlea, li)D, 
GangajkOntlfl-Cliolapu ram, 2 ] 3, 
Gangcfi, r.T. Hi, +, i, (T, S.i, ; 

; vonCrcliuFt of, (f3 ^ (“ond uenttJ trf 
j Son witlj, 77 i liaojiij) fonjicriy <Jn, 

, lOT, ISSK 

GarilguOtir, E., 17!). 

Gnrtk', ncFt ('.idoLi, llli. 

GaLlLiutL, E., Ido. 

Oqll^, ei., IF^. 

GfiiI baiTuL Ilnddha, r/.]\ 

GaVn, (d., n^U 
I OttltosSii. ft}., (HS, (i7. 

Gtof^tapljy, n!f]d histoiy, i-vi, 
Glio^Fir, T., J3 ^i. 

Gidliiuir, uf, Idtl. 

GilfflE. SllTi. 

GladiatorUt] oombaCi;, 7S. 

GkuEai (Glaukanikot), tribe, lli. 
i Gaastlc C^risUanSty, G7. 

Gobi, dfSsert^Taklaraakib]. j.i'. 
Godivaidi r,, IID. 

Gold, rmlTiinf;, S; jewellery, 33, 
Gondopbarnca, fc, ISO 
GopJlJa, k O’f Uengal, IHj. 
Govluda-chaiidra, i., Ifi.j. 
GraFjcolioTJMm Ortt, 130, 

Great War^ tbs, of tlic 
3<). 

! Greece, dated history of, wv, ]iv. 

j Greek, ,';cttleinient9, authors, AS, 

' J9+ kioj^dDiriA, €7, 133^ inUitary 

\ idoRS, SS i eHamplct 1U, IW) j ff«3aT 
I4St civilization, ISEt, 138^ ft. 

! of K^bol, 141 ^ script, liS i SCiCntM!, 
Idy, Ifl3t spixil, Ifii 
Grierson, Sir G., on taa^ua^a. 1^. 
Giljar, people, &. 

Gujarit, province iu W. India, 
G^ta, era, xv, I'tS, 173; tatber of 
Upagupto, 101; dyiiABly and 
period, It7-3S, 170. 

Guijara, people, 1113, 1^4, 161; 

. -FratUulra ;tm., ^ 

Gurkha, people, xd, 170. 


Plabb (Hnb), s',, 6^. 

Hadrian, Homan emperor, 130, 14^. 
Hakra, r., iv, LI SJ,, ?.?, 133, IffO. 
Halabid, terapic, ^04. 

Hanuman, monkey-god, 27. 

Hardwlir„ i., 44. m. 

J/arjFJHWEaa, poenJ, 3fl, 3S. 

Hatshu, (1) *, of J£ftnai]j,as, lt!U-71; 

(3)4. of JCa^hinir, 17C. 

Hasaia Aijdal, wi., cl, 

Hastinilpiir, 26, 3L 
Hcber, liishop, I13i B3. 

Hati(>doiric*s ot IWvLki,, 124, 1.13. 
licliokles. A., ]&4. 

Heraklta, demi-god, .7!), 09. 

Hernsaios, jfc., 

iijfru. [Hegira), lb. 

/^fno-pilsta, CuddbiRTn, W, 132, lAk 
Hindogtan = Aryavarta, iii; ocuj 
county, ]f. 

Eitldulsf tlicory of rjamni, Itj 
snythotoj^y, '&); (ittltnde towards 
forci^ora, 40: society and law. 
43; RjijaK., 194 

Hinduisin, ijuac of Indian unity, k ; 
Draviduin convergign to, 3 1 
Muslim Converts fTom, IJ ; seduc¬ 
tions of, !£► marks of. Si; Holy 
Land of, !1S; and caste, 4L; 
ICotkar on. Umhnitanicaj. 5S, 
5S, $7, ICT, 2(ltt; eliangea in, ; 
in A^sam, ITJ); Tantrio form of, 
l60f ortli^ox, I So, 

History, ladhto, ^eoencs of, v; 
divlsioTia of, xui; ao urecs of, 
xiY-sjdv J beginning of dated, 
xiv, 4-i. 

HEuea Tsatig, pd^rim, xix, 100, 107, 
103,173, 20U. Sur. 

Hiueii'tsung, Cliineae empero.r, 174v 
Hod^on, Brian H., 170. 

Hosmn^ Sliab, i&fl. 

Hoy Bala, dynas^, SKIS. 

Hun tHilnal, people, 9, IGb, 174. 
Huvishka, L, i.Sb, i^, liti. 
Hydaapag, 2G it., 01, fiS; battle 
of, (B, C7. 

Hydraotes^ r., 64. 

Hypbaais, s',, 64. 

liahT era, xvi. 

India, h L&toriOal gCggrapliy O'f, I'-vl | 
uni ty in dEversity of, viit; prs- 
historic;, 1; eletnenta of popula^ 
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tJonofji ; Islim i[t» 11 i liHiJCLU^fcs 
qft le 5 casbe til, 3i; In fouvth i?cn- 
tury K, Cl, ; and Partbia, ; 
narb of Hun empire, I63r 
Indn-Aryatis, 7^ 8j 13, 

Indo-GcridanEc inu^uiAifes, 

Indri, dcEty, S&^ ; k. liS^htrakuta 

in, 19i>L 

Itidtarpr4stlk£L{lDidjLrpAt1, A, 31, . 

Indua^ ItE^ &3, Sti, 38^ aS, Cl, Yl, 
73, le*, 100. 

InseriptiOTS, jctI. 

InnEc tengpEe at ToxELo, @0 
Iraniwi (Iranians), S. 10, ^2^ 

■TO, 95,131, 13fl, 137, IG^, 
Ireland, coppet icnplom:ciibfl in, .1. 
Iron, ^ , pi^lac^ ICl, LOfl., 
Irrigation, Maurya, OL 
nilm, rapid Spread of, 10 ; In JlldifL 
prOpc^ll. 

I-tsin^, (^Enese pilgrEm, lul. 

Jalifijiglr, JOOr 
Jftiehandi Kajfi* 195, 

Jaiiv, doctrinca, 5^, ; Cltandta^ 

gnpba (1) probably a, 75 ; deities, 
78 n, i unjigos in BundeEkhond , 
I93 * Creed la S, Maxatbi eountryi 
£01 ; Bltblga, i., CL acalous, 
monasLer^', £10. 

JainEam, orEgln of^ 47 , 49 ; nf, 

55; books on, 71; in Magadba, 
75 ; a monciful orccd, ^ ^ npt in 
JCasliraTr nr AfisaJn, 1T8 ; in Mysore 
and Decnart, IM, JOt. S(S. 

Jains, sects of, 54; p&tsecalionof,^!!. 
Jaipol, Kij5 of Bathindah. 1S9, 191. 
Jalauka, son of Asoka, lid. 
Janajnejaya, ft., 34, 

JkUaftoa, 5a n., 51, 53. 

Jets (Jats), 193. 

JauAar, rite, 55, 

Java, I5£, 

Jaxartes, r., 137. 

Jayanta, & Jain deEly, 78 it 

J^aka-bliuktl, ISG. 

Jesuit missions^ bo Akbar, xxi, 

Jews, xt, 13. 

Jbetum {Jihlam), n, 35, 59, 53. 
Jijhob, T8fl, 192. 

Jwnna, j-,„ 35, 134, 149, 

Kibul, Indian untiE 1739, ix; Ale;:' 


ander jyossed neitr, .79 ; Manvtdcr, 
ft;, of, 133; Kushans in, 138, 

Kiicba rl^cha), If., 148 n. 

Kadaixiba dynastv, 193. 

ICadphlsea I, IJ, kings, 13B, 139, I4fl. 
Kafitlstan, 174. 

Kai]a.sii temple, 3(il. 

Kakiyar, 13d. 

Kaii age, 84, 

Kalidasa, poet, 119,1.58. 

Kalinga, m., 94, 95, 

Kallar esate, 30.5, 

KolyJTii, t., 303. 

Kfimboj*, mople, 91t. 

Kanareae bmgnage, &c.. bin. 
Kanauj, on, 187, 189. 1W3, IfiS. 
Kilrehi, 4.5 n., 14d, 3J1CJ 3rb5, POS, 
31Cl 

KaiidaluLr, carlj' Ids bury of, 138. 
Kangrii. liil. 

Kamlsbka, lb., 13G, 139^37, ttij. 
KenshE, t., 35 n. 

Kapilavestu, 

ICarfLcbl, 05. 

KarikSld (KotikldUl, Cliola t-., 145, 
SnJi. 

Kartfia, doctrine, 54. 

Karnadeva, i., IBS, 

Korusa, CO, = ShahUMd. dS. 

KaihiTur, early bi'jtpry of, 178-5, 
Kashbwfir {KiBbtwar}, vu, 35. 

Kasi-" Benarea, j.u., 4t m. 

Kasia, remain^ near, 51, 53 n, 
Katfanioi, peopk:, 53, C4. 

Kaib3awi.r, early blytory of, 14, 151, 
193. 

Kathmandu, f., 175, 

Kauravas, the, 38, !ll, JS. 

Kausalyd, oueen, irr. 

KansJmibl, 109. 

Knutilya, minister and autiior, 78, 75, 
^ 93 i cynieal princlplea of. 84. 

Kaver? fCauvery), r., ni, 144^ 

JfuD^a defined, 97. 
iCayal, ruined port, iv, 315. 

Kerala, ae., 144, 306; -putra, km.. 07, 
144. 

Kbaf] Khan, BiEtiorian,, ksJL 
Kbajurahu, 188. 

KhailA, the, 10, 3 k}[. 

Khandi&ih, iwt. and co., vl, MB. 
Khariavda, Jfc,, iumriptSon af. 51, 5B* 
58 K., 70 , 71 . 

Khnroshthl al^iabet, 4C, ll4. 
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Khotan, ms, 1*3, l: 5S, ii:i, nw, nw, 
KhwiiruiTfL ^Kluva), 

Itinflfstim, As'utllc idejt ofj lun. 

ICitnt (KlrtL) '■v^tman, Cliiuidcl RiLja* 
lae, 

itleiiptits, queeriT ^^9. 

Ktfp^rti, Dftttk of, 30^ 

KoTKaS, ruined port, Iv, PT, 

KoRIlljLr 
Kosi, r.,vL 

STJff 91, 

Ktjttsiyaiti, barlxiur, I'Vk 
Kj^itertw, grmc^Tfti. !li3, 

KriBlsTw, (1] dtinji-^^od, da, ,^7; (a) 
HEL^Iitrukula, ], i20k 
KrislmIl,U]iiirkt, r,. Si. lt&, 
di'.fliittl, li^T di>. 

^^hudritkn ^{Jxydriiicni), ki^ 

414,4Fa, 4i;H, 

KlllinifircL, Ids. 

KuTniirM^ptn, Jr,, i, 1741, 

Ku[[tuni[ijUti, A., 

KummiiHr, fj., 77, 

KunaSa, SOTl of Afloka, lll5, 

Kilnikii, kr=Ajri^EifiatrLiH r/.if., 4^F, 

ICitrai pwmt '^^'■ 

Kuiuva, trSbe. *L fi. 

tCuritclwoH tribe* 'VI ii. 

Jfurram, r.. S.^, 

Iturukslnetra* iic, 13. 

Knruraba pcoiJe* SU3. 
iCualiJln, clan or aept of the Yueh-H:hL, 
fl. 15G, 1$E1; d&tca, 36, IW; ffift, 
Ili+t «od t>£ empLte, 136, lt7 ^ 
princcFlt 14d‘, 

Kusinagarai k* 47* Jl, 53 N, 
KusLirnapLira. FA^JLputrat ^,fj,, 4-7, 
TT, 


Laccadive IjJanda, Sll. 

Lak^hmona, brother of KlUna, 
LftUtiditya, ft., Ifik 
L«TVEUng[»; of Indk, 13,1'i, 15, 
Laijtt^ (1) So S7; (3) 

■= Ceylon* !tfl. 

Lhftaa, 173, 

Lich^ihiLvi, tribe 4M? dan, rtl, iSS n., 
T. I'll, 47, +&* 50. 5(1 n,, 147 *.146, 
Liogfiyai* sect, a rt.. 5(13- 
Lions, 153. 

Liqoor tr4fEje*'3L. 

Literittyre* MAurya*, 114i liusdiaii, 
13.5 ^ Tamil* 144 1 Gupta, 13^. 


I Locai sel^ovcmmeiit, xli. 
Lumbmi Gindco, lol. 


Macdotiell, Prof. A. A.* iulhor* 43. 

I JflaohtiveUi., 34. 

\ JfoctfBjx,? AfSSl* Kxle. 

MadLyamiki, k, li@, 131. 

>Iadrna, patucalitluciraplenieots near, 

1; Tondainadu near* SbG. 
l^adurn, £. uitd acj.* jd. 

Maga Brsdimans, 1T3. 

ao., 44, 4-5, 4,^, Jti, Ti, IIB, 

!| 119, 147, 1.54, 

Mujjas* rultjT of Cyrenc, !16, P7. 

Hftfjiwi Arc-’wpTflJitp and luftiience, 

[ P tfiip Sti, 95, 

' iiuii^hdiraia, epic, ijc, 3H-33, 
i! MjLhSflniidln, ft,* 57, 56, Td. 
Mjdiapadim, ft.* 37, 56* TU, 
MiiMritahtmTco,, 130. 
jlln/tilvojiwa, chrujlltlfi of Ceylon, 93, 
Maitttvira, fownder of esisLine Jain¬ 
ism* 4S, 50, 56. 

jVo/io-yitaia Buddhism, 55, 133, I34, 
Maheiidri [MuhindaJ, brotlier of 
Asotn* 99* lOfl, 2H; -pBin, Gur- 
iara-Pratihara ft,* 1S3; -varwan ], 
PalLava ft., 007. 

Maliipsla, (1) ft. of Bodml* I6G* 

: Sill (S)A,of Kaiuini, m 

MatiisbamandSiiift, otf.* 90, 

MaLmud, Sultan of GhaanT, sebi, 11* 
180,186*190-4, J9T, 

Mahoba* ^.* 160. 

MaEMpiirtMylflpore'), 100. 

Malttaka tribe and dynasty', IS.V 
Malcritn, oo,-, d7, IdC. 

Malabar, BrahmAns In, S, 04 { freo^ 

iioldsm, 90; era, 315. 

Mula^ia (Mnlloi')* people in PanjQb, 
xL, S5, 63. 

diraina, lift* 

MAlayilain Jangnage, 15 it. 

Mflldive JslHida, 011, 

, MftJik, Kiifur, 3W4, 

Maba penple Or clan, 47, 
MAEnatlapnram, 909, SlS. 

Mandalay* 77* ill, 

Mandaaor, f.* 158. 

Manipur State, 34. 

ManGdriya* L, 6S. 

Manu* ioiflj or Jiuftiiitts of, 37, 39, 
■12. 
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Mao. IranliTi mpcin deitjr, 13ir 
M&rat1iu£, thci iiCh 
MaKO Polo, trs-vcUicr, SIJ. 

MaiatuLll, Sir I, H,, autVior, Tl, 1+Cr 
Mirtand templ^T 1-02. 
MArndvridhiL,.flv, Sn-. 

Moskij jujliquillcE at, 3.104+ lOG 
Mathura, I01„ lie, 154, j!k;. 

Matsyan pa,* liS. 

Arh I'ML 

Maurya dynasty, TS-llfi, 100^ ISO. 
Maya, £, = Hardwar, 4'i n, 

MfiL'L'a, H3. 

moautuents. 0-4. 

MeeasLlitnes, author, six, (IS, t-1> Tfi, 
73, 83>3C, es, 130. 

Meirhavnrna, ft. trf Ceylon> kv, l lfl, 
Menander, ft., 115+ ISli dramatist, 

m. 

Mera. Mount, S3, 

Mesopotamia, l (S+14G, 

Mihtragulft (■'knla'), ft., 1G3, 170, 171- 
MilE^tona;;, £ 11 , 

MiEinda= Menander, ft., 113. 
MU1+ Jamca, hi$Eorum+ xxiji. 

Mir dumia, 170, 

Mitfailf, cp’, 13, 50. 

Mlthralfi gods, 131. 

Mithridates, I, ft., 104. 

deiiaed+ 35, 
dedned, 43. 

Mongolian type, xll, T+10,47. 
Maa-Khmfr l^guageS, 13. 
3frichahfiaJtat{kdy drama, 1^3. 

Jludrtl Jiafti'/ioia, drama, ^7, 7S, 
153. 

Muhammad, (I) the prophet, lO; 
flight of, 17l;; (3} bm Xa&iin+ 11 ^ 
C3j of Ghor, 11, 170+ 105} (4) bin 
Tughlak, Sultan of Dellil, be, 
Muhammadan, immigrants, 10; 
eRbnt on caste and thought, or 
eonquest, S3; dates of conquest, 
170; aggressive powgrt 190; his¬ 
torians, XX. Mu$BJm£n+ Mufi- 
Itm, and Isifim. 

Mular^A, ft., 183. 

MuUa Pass* do, 67. 

Multan, ci,-. i&S, 

Munda langnafes, 13. 

Muti^r (Monghjr), t, 45. 

Mumei^, instituttoris., 7!il; com¬ 
mission, Maurya, 57, 

Murunda, people, 143 }%. 


MusalmSn, MustLm[s1+ ferocious typo 
of, 131. 

Mutiiabloii, penalty, 35+ 157. 

Muttra ^^^10771+ \^.v. 

MuuLris, 143+ 14k 

Mysore, ft^E, and State, 74+ 38+ 005. 

N'abhapajTiti+ peoplc+ OS. 

NogaL+ pcopiu of sou iJi, 9ili> Tt. 

NiIgHbhalta+ ft.., I, n, l£J. 

Nauarjuna, 134, 135, 
hrahapSna+ ft., sAlnap, 1,5^. 

Nala and DamayaULT, 3(). 

2<^ambudri Bmlimans, 04+ 4r.i. 

Nanda dynasLy, 57+ 70, 74. 
NandivardiiuhEi, ft., 57, .73, 70. 
NELrclsinnihEL, -VarEuau, PliINlV^Jr ft., 
00!], 0(17, 000. 

Narbadii, c., 5, I t. I tli. 

Niifik. 0(NJ. 

Nats worshinned in Dunn,!, 5-^. 

Navy, Choiu. ill. 

NayatiaiiL, ft. of Bengal, 1R5. 

NSy&ra (Nutts), ot'Mafalsnj, RO, 
Neftrehos, admiml, iv, 65-7. 

Neoiithic defined, 2 , 

NepMt early history of, IT.'li. 

Ohind, L on ludus, 5P. 

Onesilcritos, author, 55, 

Onions, not Gaten+ ISk 

Oudh, Mr* ft*. 

Okch, racing, 70, 

■ OkuS, r., 132, 127+ m 

j Oxydrah^ =E Kj hudraka, q.H., fl4. 

PaEn!yngi 151 ■ 

Pain dyniuity of Bengal, l&MS. 
PaiaiOolithLC dedned, 0. 

FtalL JangLiuge, xiv. 

Pailava dynasty, 355-lii. 

Fall! caste, 0U9. 

Polmyta, trade of, 143, l4fi. 

PUrntrs. the, 130, IfiS, le&. 
Panchajana, ao., 60. 

Panchaht, flo.. 13. 

Pan-chao, Chinese general, 100._ 
Panch PabHrJ fifrlpay, 53. 

PindiLviM, tlifi, S0, 31, Jfti. 

Fandu, ft., 33, 

p&iitlyas, the* 31+ ae, or. Ift4, 145, 
197, 90S. 

Pahini, date of, 57 M. 

PQuipat, third b^Ue of, xxii. 
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Paiy&b, Jie. 45-, AT. 1U 1^:1+ X33. 

Pnntalctin^ k.-, 14^,], 141^ 14^4. 
FarAcitakA It CbnlOo €TSl 

Fk^^^il:cr, Fr E.^ on i^tira-nas, 43^ 
J^nHrtiP'PriHri monagterics, 

P4irm5l ^Pjiminardi), i,, 103. 
ParnpaTiisadiUj pr[jvinc?+13^. 
Piirsec5H_xij IS. 

PiCr^vimathT 30. 

Pflrthia, ISI^ iSi]. 

ParuglinT, r., SJ. 

PlrvutJi, i^oddtKS, 'H. 

Pa.gsportJi, Ci!>. 

Paiata, tr, Iff. 

nihiJipLilru. (Tr., 41)^ .H, T3, 74, TG^ 
T7, lrn>, KRt^ 10tr lilt llfl, laU 
TiJ, Uh i-ouncl! of, HM), 

KKJ. 

PntaciT kn Cfujutfit, 1^3. 

li^. 

Putoa -Patuliputta. ^rV.,Ai, 73, 77. 

Pjiitf^TilaR, nidhofT LOE)' n. 
l^iLwav [Piinimfirai dyimnLy, iSif. 
Pearl fiftliery, 3, QS, S7, 14^3. 

PcrsepoltB, TTt 

Pcrflla, IVrsecB in, S3; AlcxaTider 
ioi 71; AdiMnneniftTL dynasty 
ISSi trade rPuEes throuj^liT U>2' 
Huns in, lfi3i Amb tiontiuest of, 
IT[; Bjid Pulnkesin, 200. 

PcrJilnn, immtffrjtntst Iti; Ksbatri- 
yas, Ijy; oct'Upntion of Indn;; 
valley, 45; fronticrr fO, 79; 
influence, 79, &$> US; title of 
Satjftp, 124; Kods, 1132, 

PeshiiwftrT IWt J3A, 133, 
Phratrogttmy, 7 n. 

Pigeons, tBiTier, 32. 

PiliarB nf Asoka, lUK 104, 

PlLlnika pwyle, 26. 

moiuiinK O'f, 9& it, 

PIttssey, battle of* 

Plataea, battle oft 45. 

Palyandryt 7. 32. 

Pope, Gnesfiry, ?dti, jfvl ?i. 

PerOB tP(STU}i kr, 63t c;, G&. 
PortuffueMt ; archiTeSt iff 1. 
Pjubliafcam^vaj'dhfttia, A, ICi, 
PpfiglyotLsba tAssam), 31, 

Prakrit lanK^agcg, is. 
l^ratatii defincdi xvi, 

Prayi*^ Alkbabadt iCi9. 

Prithiraj (Plthorit), lUi, in^T t&7. 


PropetLjr In land, private, S!^. 
PnMeno;, 37, 

Ptot^y Plnladelphos, it., 75d 26t 27. 
Publie-nouseSt 2S. 

Fuduksttai State, 20f- 
iMbilr {I^ul£ir)t ancicn t port, 144. 
PulakcsLn, It., I and 11, li?9, aiK), Kir, 
Fuiindtt, people, 90. 

Punch'inarked coitig, Illf. 

PurSli, 6c IT. 

33, 153. 

Puru, a Vedio td be, 2S. 
Pitiifrka^rukia hymn, 3ti. 
Pustiyamitfat t., 11&, 

Quartette bnpLenients, S. 

Quilon or ifolianit 4-t 

Rnees, Maurya sport, 7&. 
lUbulaT Pt!i. 

l'UijAgTiha(imffirl, (.,45. 

7lrE./cH4ij';t= &.■&., 3i, 

Ha^ara|n Oiolfl-, ttin Gi^t, 3112, fill. 
liaiE^sckFiBra, drainatEEi, jSi. 
ItilitJiHtnl-CbCilBideVa, 

Lijypfits, l7S-i 
llaJyapaLa, jb, 190, 192. 
llaina, bero, 4^7, 30, 33, 22^ 
RitmacliandraT Yadava JSj.t 29-*. 
Raminuija, 203, S[J4. 

RilTiQa's EridECi m 

Sr, Mi 32,33. 

poerfli 25. 

ItflptJf r*t <341 LitLlfr* il. 
It4!^1itcakLita dynasty, SOO, 21 
Ragb trika people, 96 n, 

Jiavatta, giant, 27. 

Ilavcrty, on river chwigesj 9G n, 
lilvi, T., 64, 65, 
liawalpiirdiT 61. 

Rtliirth. doctrine of, 33, 

Reencds. iffL 
ftdiglons, Indian, x^'iL 
Rent, origin of, 6<3. 

Repabhes, anelent Indian, j;it fh, 6S 
SSjTt, 

Rice, 28 n. 

JIv7L-t<frt, 4, 7* lT-fi!(), 23-5, 36, 37 
liS, 02 n. 

River changcg, id, iy, 21, 6 ,El 
I toads, Maurya^ &1. 

Hob^tSd F, E., hLStnrJfln» xklv. 
Roman* empire, Inflaeuce of, 134 
cenna, 141; empeMi6» 146, 
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Rudr&d^KQ It satirapT ; H, l^r 
Riidtaslmha, ^trap, 
fttirtsmlndei, slirlneTlfll. ^f^3^ 

Burnt (Ban) of Culch, ^35^ 


Sabulcbi^ciT Amllr, ]#)r 
SactlftCfi, of ft)W, ^3, I human^ 33 ^ 
animatn 

Siiauntgadymsty, 45, 'Hi, 43+ 3S, Ttt. 
Sika people, 11+ IS V n-, 12T > era, 
I4& 3t„ 1^1, ifiS. 

30, 15 B. 

SJkya tribe or clan, IT, 

Seltyamuni, tibic of Buddha, ,5U 
iSaIca, duty on, 38. 

SBCriDtmrh at DeUil, 3l. 

Salt, lun^e, 45. 

Samupii, 

SantATknnd, 14i8, 

SdmAtwla. 17, IB, S3, OS ?i., 113. 
Sampdrefliiptft, ^r,xv, M4i-SL, ITCJ. 
SAnchl iiTtpiit and acolpturcs, 7, 
101 «.+ lHk 
SangaLa, fl4v 
Sanuhunitrfl, 39. 

San^rat^harya, SOl. 

Sanskrit, l£, IS, 43,15S, 167+ 17S. 
Sara&vakI, r., 13, 35, 3S. 

Satlcat, Ptof. J., author, xxll. 
Bamsfli, £1, IIS, m. 

Sasltoka, k, l€5. 

Sassaniftn dynasty. 13-3,130,146, 163, 
iSa«=Suttee, 

Sattyaputra, iw,, OT, 

SaCpara raoge^ S, 14.. 

£atrap+ title, 7P, 

Satyottiau^idatn, prqviace+ 97, 

Greek laiicc, S3, 

S&’rttrt, goddess, 3 (L 

SdiiaTO, sin of, 103. 

S(;ulptuj:e+ *\sokitn. 111, 143^ Bndd- 
hiat, 134 ^ RusIiSd+ 136 s Gupta, 
ISO, I6S3 Paid, leC; Hoysalft. 
SOI j Pdllava, SOB ; Ctiold+ £14. 
Sea-powei‘+ viii, xiti. 

Secret fiervicc, Maurya+ 89+ 

Seleukoa Nikator, it., sx+ xix, 73+ 

9S, 

Semi ram is, queen, 50. 

Sena dynasty of Bengal, 1S6. 
^Sctbieiuent'^ d^ned, 91. 

Sewed, Mr+ R., work of, xxu. 
SliahjaLi^n+ einpetor, kjsSSi. 


ShiiikJlt = Sibipura, '66. 

Sibi, 65. 

Slgir[ya+ freficoea nt, 16S, ^13 m, 
Si]cftnddr+(1) = Alexander the Greaj-t, 
5S; (S) Lodi. Sultan of Delbi, ,53. 
Silk trade, Chinese, 14A 
Silver+ prehistoric use of, 4- 
Slmtiavlahmi Pallavd, 307+ 

Sind, province+ 11+ 6S, 1B3, 

Siodhu, r. Indus, ^.-p,, 3^h 
S isuDliga, ^.+ 70. 

SSBi+ w ife of B5nui+ Sr, 3t5. 

Sivft+ deity, x, ?4, 3£. $£, 67+ 96. 13] + 

. SkindaguptOn. 4.+ 156+ 170. 

[ SkykK of Kuryanda+ -b6. 

[ SJavory, 107+ 

Solifln, T,, S6. 

Suligaura copper pinto, xvii, xkiV, 
Btjmu drink, S3, 

SDmnatb+ L33, I3T+ 

Sen, r+p 4-7, 77+ 

Sop&ra, pdot, 16:^. 

Soter Me£^, L, 130. 

SpievS, Espionage. 

Stuvana Bclgola, i>j.+ 76. 

Smvastt a., 41, 1S3, 
Srenika^BimbJslra. t., {ji.n,, 4.5, 
Srfrimga[D+ £04. 

i Srone-tsan Oarapo, Jt., 17ft. 174+ mi 
] Sfadvt, & 1 . 

I StbJnakavasF, JaLn sect, .54. 
j Stone inaplemecitfl, 1-5, ■ 

\ xvlE, 

f St™, old and new, xvi n. 

<f Subhigosena (Sophagoaenus), Ic., 1 S3, 
f SudSsp Yedic A.+£4. 

Jhidra deflned+ 36. 

Suicide, Jain, 

Sunga liyna!ify+ US, Nl, 
Sun-wit>rabip+ lifl. 
a drinlc, £3, 

Surcuena, people and flo,+ 13, 69, 
SurlUhbra, I £4. 

Susa,«., 66, 71. 

SushoiM, »■,+ £5. 

Suatma, brotheT of A 5 okft+ s-3. 

Sutlaj (Sutudri), r,, (ii, £6, 36, 30^ 
iSatras. 13, 

Suttee at Tksilap 63, 
Suvarn^haoil, cd., SB. 

Sdvitrnf^Irl, 4., 166 , 

Sciwtlt (Swat), 60, 

STietS.iiibara J 3.1 XI5 ^ ^ 

Swvrd, uncient Indian, 33. 
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f-i KH. ' 

T!uittior-*PulTnyra. < 3 . 1 ?. 

Tails (Taiisp) 0> k. 90ii. 

Tuitiirt^n ICJ7 n, 

Tatfciisite.^TjwilaH 
TiilclamakjTi, deserts 
Tbi^IK and iLteratiires 

jiKiv, i:i, ISs I Ht lands 3UCi. 
TamlOk {Taniinaliptijs i53i. 
TELmraparni, j’ht :1s 

iWs 

TanjAFCs _iis 

Taxdai di xvii, xxiv, t !6 n.^ 44, 4i,i 

d<^[iribedf fjl I ciiiifitoniR st, [ 1 ^, 

1.^.1 s 

Terra-crnLta flciiTpLiire, 111, TSI. 
TllJni?PsU.r, i., siXs ILt, ICS, 

Tiiair^aa, Huint, E^S. 

Tibet, (xtrly lEistory of, i74'i 17.^. 
Tlbctaij ty^K; of mankind, jdi^ 7, 4T. 
'Xibvti^CldncEtflanMTiaji^s, l^i 
Tilak, U. G.i on t!)4j Vcdna» tJfls 
Tlnnovelly iJifllricl, change!! of levels 
It ; prehijitDrijG cemefeefTea in, ^s ^; 
trade idt U7 ? Tfimtaplrnl n in, 
01? ft,, iJa, lU. 

Tirhat, CO.. 13, frO, 17^, !T4,175. 
Tissa, [ 1 ) A; of Ceylon, UH «., 3&, 
1 (^ 0 ; saint, IW, 101 . 

Tivflra, son of Asolca, lift. 

Tod, Colonels Kvlli, miv. 

Toleration, of Aaoka, 107+ 

Tomara, ckjis Ififi- 
TondainSduTproTdnce, attc, 

Toraratti&. i., TflJi, 171. 

Torturcs jndkdnl, as, afif set. 

Tosali, i.s «&s 106 . 

ToT!vn adToinistTpfcicns 36. 

Tradition, 

Trajan, ItomEui omperor, 13C, 146. 
Tianamigraktoii, 3^ 

Travftncore, ao,i 144, SOS, 1^16. 

Tribal conErtltutinns* ail. 
Trlctlnopoly, lx, 

Tnloidianap&LjLs A., 1 !^^. 

Tliparadeifiua, piirtillon of, 06, 
Tsunpy-lid^ 1^1?- 

TuUl poat^ SS. 

Tnlu languages 15 n. 

Tun^bhadrA, r., 1 l+ 197. 

Turustan, OhIiiese+ id(E, 

Turks, Weateto^ L7*. 

' Udaya, ft.. 47. TO. 


Ujuain, U ft., las. U7, isi, isfi. 
Und“Obind, ^.ti., o9. 

Untvergjlles, CL 

1; Injageptn. lOT. 

j I.lJjaftirftadls, 17, S6. SOI. 

] JSO. 


Vaipai, fr. 3d. 

i! Vanayanta, a Jain deity, 78 ». 

: Vajsaii, 7, 40,47,50* 147. 

Va diifined, lilV, 

Vola^i* GL. Find ftjn., IM. 

VillinikL, jfkwC, S7j 30, 3.3. 
YaF^hatnmlrA, 16U, lOG. 
yatdhflMiaoa^^iabnvirii, q.^.. 48. 
Vdriwf, the four* 14> 3fi> 36. 

; defined, 9S ft, 

! VFtniTia, deity, SI. 

, Vttstxj da Gama, vill. 

Va^iBhlca* ft,, ISO, 14fl. 

VaBuhandhu* author* 751,160. 
Vi^udeva., deity, ft. 1,138, 146+ 

; VaSuniitTa, Huddhut, 13S. 

Vattpi* £,* 154. 

; VattcEutfu alpliabtl, 14 * 

I i^ttruna, 33* 153. 

Pfldiunjoj, Sd, 

VcddnUi; SO. 

I^atlas, K, lO-^, 93 n. 

VeddflJi how, S4 

Vedic UlsTatuM, 9 n., 10, Ids S4, 03, 
VeHatia cnsle, SO®. 

Vellffru* Southern, r.t SCHi- 
' Vemajja, Telugu poct,47. 

Vtugi pro-vlnce, St?7, SIL 
VcCtiadipa- moTULstery, 51. 

ViotToya, Maujya* 30, 

Vldcba, en., 50. 

Vijayanagar, Cl. andftift-* liac of, ix, 
44, SOS, Slfi, eis, 

Vijitineavara* lawyer* 

Vikrama era, 57, 151,190+ 
yikram^ttya* toj^bI title, 151, 
Yihmnianka, Cbalukya, ft., SOS. 

Void, Indian lube, xylL 
, YLndhya. mountains, 5,14. 

Ytra, Saiva - Llngstyat, j.¥.* SOSt 
BallUitr Hoysala ft., 

VESalft-deTft* I0L 
ViftEmii+ deity* x. 3s, ii* 57,157 ; 
Fvriiiia, 33} -gupta = Kautilya, 
5.E.. 73f -vardhana, ft,, 3’®+ 
Vltaats, r., 
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Virfulih land oft .tfi. 

Vyathi 25, 

WsiCSd incgulatitjn of, 8t. 

WaHcndaht f\ ° , i 

Wanc-hiucn-tse, CbUtcSft env&y, 3«)0, 
War Offit-'c, Maurya, KJ, 

Wu-t[,. cmptror, 

Xatjccs, i:, of Pe'rfilBt 4^. 

Y&da™ dyiutdty, SOi. 

Y^'iia Sri, (jaijtami|?uttA, Andhra 

11&. 


I Yajurvida, 17 , 181 , 25 . n. 

\ yftmm!&=Jumnfl, y.y ^.r., 25, 
Yarkaad, £9^ 1^9, 

Yjj5CJvatmauT ft.-, 18S. 

Yaudheya Ki. xiS jj, 

Yq-tiei {Yavaaa) people, 9^, 

Yuan Chwaciff^HsLien Tsanij, rH,e,, 

YudhifihthimT 33. ItlJ, 

Yueh^dil, horde, GrcEit, fJ, 

I 4 e^ Little, im. 

Zend tan^ta^e. 13. 

Zeu£ OETihrioB >H 1 [>dra, Cl!h 
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